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FOR  JANUARY  3, 1949 


FAO  Conference 

GROWING  ENOUGH  FOOD  and  getting 
it  to  the  people  who  need  it  continues  to 
be  the  world's  No.  1  problem  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization— The  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  Nations.  To  do  something 
about  this  problem  representatives  of  58 
nations  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  from 
November  15  to  29,  at  the  fourth  annual 
conference  of  FAO,  and  developed  an 
action  program  for  1949. 

Of  special  interest  to  U.  S.  farmers  was 
the  conference's  work  to  promote  re- 
negotiation of  an  International  Wheat 
Agreement  to  better  stabilize  the  price 
and  volume  of  wheat  in  world  trade. 
Such  a  proposal,  drawn  up  early  in  1948, 
was  not  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  President 
Truman,  however,  told  the  FAO  Confer- 
ence that  if  another  can  be  negotiated 
he  will  try  to  get  it  ratified.  Principal 
wheat-producing  and  wheat-consuming 
nations  were  invited  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  January  25  to  begin 
the  negotiations. 

A  large  portion  of  the  1949  work  called 
for  by  the  FAO  Conference  will  aim  at 
increasing  agricultural  production,  par- 
ticularly in  the  world's  underdeveloped 
areas.  Delegates  showed  intense  inter- 
est in  extension  educational  methods  and 
applauded  the  words  of  President  Tru- 
man when  he  said: 

The  United  States  is  happy  to  Join  with 
other  countries  in  FAO  in  giving  freely  of 
our  technical  experience  and  knowledge  in 
the  job  of  agricultural  improvement — mak- 
ing grass  grow  where  it  never  grew  before — 
irrigating  dry  land — developing  crops  for 
special  purposes — and  combating  crop 
plagues  and  pests.  I  can  promise  you  that 
this  country  will  continue  to  send  its  ex- 
perts wherever  FAO  believes  they  are  needed. 

FAO  delegates  approved  a  number  of 
specific  measures,  including: 

Continuing  and  expanding  the  rinder- 
pest control  campaign,  especially  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  Improving  the  report- 
ing and  control  of  other  livestock  dis- 
eases, such  as  foot-and-mouth  disease. 


Holding  an  international  locust  con- 
ference sometime  in  1949. 

Setting  up  a  Rice  Commission  to  de- 
vote full  time  to  rice-production  prob- 
lems of  the  Far  East. 

Getting  member  nations  to  increase 
emphasis  on  the  promotion  of  farm  coop- 
eratives, especially  to  help  solve  credit 
and  marketing  problems. 

Initiating  plans  for  an  International 
Forestry  Conference  to  be  held  in  the 
Far  East  in  1950. 

Making  world-wide  plant  studies  to 
determine  nutritional  values  of  wild 
plants  used  as  food  by  primitive  peoples. 

Setting  up  a  nutritional  study  course 
for  Near  East  leaders  to  be  held  in  Cairo 
early  in  1949. 

Urging  member  nations  to  draw  up 
"balance  sheets"  showing  relationship 
between  food  needs  and  food  availability, 
and  to  establish  agricultural  goals  pro- 
grams similar  to  those  used  in  the  U.  S. 

Continuing  the  development  of  plans 
for  the  1950  World  Census  of  Agriculture 
in  which  65  countries  are  expected  to 
take  part. 

Saudi  Arabia  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership, bringing  FAO  members  to  58. 
Action  was  not  taken  on  naming  the  site 
of  FAO's  permanent  headquarters,  but 
the  country  and  city  probably  will  be 
determined  within  the  next  year.  Ap- 
proximately 350  delegates  and  advisers 
attended  the  FAO  meetings.  Secretary 
Brannan  was  conference  chairman. 


Publications  you  may  want 

Soybeans  in  American  Farming  by  Edwin 
G.  Strand,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
is  new  Technical  Bulletin  966,  and  appeared 
November  1948  *  *  »  First  Aid  for 
Flooded  Homes  and  Farms,  prepared  by  USDA 
specialists  and  first  issued  February  1937, 
has  been  revised  as  of  November  1948  and 
has  reappeared  as  AIS-75  *  *  •  How  To 
Tailor  a  Woman's  Suit,  Miscellaneous  Pub- 
lication 591,  issued  March  1946,  is  in  new 
supply  •  *  *  Irrigation  Agriculture  in  the 
West,  Miscellaneous  Publication  670,  ap- 
peared from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  with 
a  Foreword  by  Secretary  Brannan,  November 
1948. 


THE  FOLLOWING  EMPLOYEES  have 
been  recipients  of  cash  awards  in  the 
amounts  shown  for  their  suggestion  as 
summarized.  Is  your  name  among 
them?    If  not,  why  not? 

BETTY  JANE  PINGREY  of  FHA,  Spring  - 
ville,  N.  Y.,  suggested  that  window-type  en- 
velopes be  furnished  county  offices  for  send- 
ing mail  to  persons  outside  the  Depart- 
ment where  memorandum-style  heading  is 
not  used,  saving  considerable  time  addressing 
envelopes.  Award  $25.  EMIMAE  P.  LANG- 
LEY  of  FHA,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  suggested 
eliminating  a  form  and  substituting  there- 
for a  carbon  copy  of  another  form.  Award 
$10.  ALLEN  B.  DORRIS  of  FHA,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  suggested  amended  procedure 
to  provide  that  county  offices  show  the  va- 
rious types  of  loans  of  a  particular  borrower 
on  Advice  of  Borrower's  Change  of  Address 
form.  Award  $10.  ETHELDA  A.  WRIGHT 
of  FHA,  Fort  Payne,  Ala.,  suggested  author- 
ity be  delegated  to  nonsupervisory  employees 
to  countersign  checks  on  borrowers'  super- 
vised bank  accounts  except  for  capital  goods 
items,  relieving  supervisors  of  tasks  that 
clerks  could  perform  and  saving  borrowers 
unnecessary  trips  to  town.  Award  $10.  GAY- 
LORD  B.  WESTCOTT  of  FHA,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  suggested  that  insurance  company  cer- 
tificates show  that  loss  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty of  less  than  $25  to  each  insured  build- 
ing is  not  covered.  Award  $25.  TOM  J. 
JOLLEY  of  FHA,  Litle  Rock,  Ark.,  suggested 
that  borrowers  be  billed  for  delinquent  rental 
contracts  on  a  regular  rather  than  an  irreg- 
ular basis.  Award  $10.  CHARLES  J.  FAY 
of  FHA,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  suggested  that 
when  a  P&S  loan  check  is  desired  at  a  future 
date,  such  time  be  typed  on  loan  voucher,  as 
supervisors  customarily  attach  flags  to  the 
voucher  and  often  the  slips  are  lost.  Award 
$10.  BERNICE  DISMUKES  of  FHA,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  proposed  revision  of  a  form 
to  eliminate  50  percent  of  information  and 
explained  why  the  information  was  not  nec- 
essary, saving  48  hours  per  annum  of  a 
CAF-4  stenographer.  Award  $10.  ALLEN  B. 
DORRIS  of  FHA,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  sug- 
gested that  stenographers  in  area  finance 
offices  type  the  mailing  code  on  letters  to 
county  offices,  improving  mail  and  corre- 
spondence routines  in  4  area  finance  offices. 
Award  $10.  GLADYS  I.  CURTIN  of  FHA, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  suggested  inclusion  of  a 
space  on  a  form  to  show  address  of  originat- 
ing office  and  revision  of  procedure  to  author- 
ize county  supervisors  to  forward  the  form 
direct  to  the  State  office  of  the  State  where 
the  borrower  is  moving,  expediting  servicing 
of  interstate  transfer  cases  and  saving  time 
in  State  offices.  Award  $10.  I.  LEWIS 
CROSBY  of  FHA,  Roger  City,  Mich.,  suggested 
that  warranty-deed  form  be  revised  to  pro- 
vide more  space  for  describing  property  and 
that  the  form  be  printed  on  a  good  grade  of 
paper.  Award  $10.  RUTH  C.  WHITEHURST 
of  FHA,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  suggested  that 
county  offices  insert  code  number  of  cor- 
respondence directed  to  area  finance  offices, 
saving  time  of  typists  in  area  finance  offices 
when  replying.  Award  $10.  VINCENT 
FOWBLE  of  FHA,  Washington,  D.  C,  sug- 
gested that  publication  of  revised  forms  on 
FHA  procedure  notices  be  discontinued  when 
no  major  changes  are  made  on  the  form, 
saving  the  time  of  personnel  preparing,  ap- 
proving, and  reading  procedure  notices,  fur- 
nishing information  to  warehouse,  and  paper 
and  duplicating  costs.  Award  $10.  LILLIAN 
G.  CARTER  of  FHA,  Dallas,  Tex.,  suggested 
a  way  to  avoid  confusing  duplicate  copy  of 
Government  Transportation  Request  with 
original.  Award  $10.  JAMES  G.  BARRETT 
of  FHA,  Carthage,  Tenn.,  suggested  that  form 
FHA-579,  Statement  of  Deposits  and  With- 
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drawals,  be  supplemented  with  a  face  sheet. 
Result:  Form  FHA-579  revised.  Award  $25. 
HELEN  A.  BRUCHER  of  FHA.  LeMars,  Iowa, 
suggested  that  a  summary  statement  of  loan- 
fund  expenditures  be  prepared  in  duplicate, 
as  duplicate  copy  is  useful  to  county  office 
personnel  in  reducing  reference  time.  Award 
$10.  JACK  ELZEY  of  FHA,  Van  Buren,  Ark., 
proposed  that  cost  of  advertising  abandoned 
security  property  valued  at  less  than  $50  was 
excessive,  as  was  cost  of  hauling  to  the  sales 
barn,  and  that  such  property  should  be  sold 
at  public  or  private  sale  without  advertising. 
Award  $10.  MARGARET  JORDAN  of  FHA, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  suggested  that  face  sheet  be 
added  to  reflect  marking  on  each  standard  of 
performance  on  which  employee  is  rated,  and 
that  only  the  face  sheet  and  Standard  Form 
51  constitute  the  permanent  record.  Reduces 
material  filed.  Award  $25.  LORETTA  D. 
GAVIT  of  FHA,  Columbus,  Ohio,  suggested 
that  8th  and  9th  copies  and  preceding  car- 
bons of  Standard  Form  50.  Notification  of 
Personnel  Action,  be  removed  prior  to  typing 
fanfold,  making  necessary  copies  more  legible, 
and  eliminating  extra  runs  to  obtain  read- 
able copies.    Award  $10. 

PETER  J.  DOYLE  of  P&O,  Washington, 
D.  C,  susgested  use  of  lighter-weight  paper 
for  Standard  Form  1036  thus  providing  more 
legible  copies.  Benefits  all  Government 
users.     Award  $10. 

ARTHUR  S.  MCCARTHY  of  PMA,  Dallas. 
Tex.,  suggested  1  form  that  eliminated  74 
similar  forms  and  962  repetitious  entries  per 
transaction.  Savings  $3,000  first  year.  Award 
$100.  JAMES  T.  MORIARITY  of  PMA,  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  suggested  that  materials  necessary 
for  preparation  of  copies  of  official  cotton 
standards  be  sent  to  field  personnel  rather 
than  having  field  personnel  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  do  the  work;  saving  in  first  year 
$1,616.35.     Award  $50. 

E.  A.  CONNOR,  B.  D.  MONROE,  and  PAUL 
K.  KNIEREM  of  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  suggested  a  method  of  making  a 
perpetual  audit  of  leave  records.  (Mr. 
Knierem   ineligible  for  award.)      Award  $10. 

EUGENIA  MAZUTIS  of  FCIC,  Chicago,  111., 
suggested  a  quick  computation  chart  for 
figuring  annual  leave.     Award  $25. 

CHARLES  S.  HAUSER  and  PERRY  F. 
SMITH  of  SCS,  LaFayette,  Ind.,  suggested  that 
Standard  Form  1034,  voucher,  be  prepared 
in  3-  and  4-part  snap-out  sets,  reducing  car- 
bon assembly  and  handling  time.  Savings  in 
first  year  $2600.     Award  $90. 

VERA  M.  FARRELL  of  REA,  Washington, 
D.  C,  proposed  an  individual  leave  record 
form,  by  means  of  which  each  employee  can 
be  aware  of  his  sick  and  annual  leave  status 
by  maintaining  his  own  individual  leave  rec- 
ord. Eliminates  numerous  individual  re- 
quests on  agency  leave  clerk.     Award  $25. 

G.  H.  GILBERTSON  of  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary, Washington,  D.  C,  suggested  a  way  to 
simplify  and  expedite  execution  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Request  for  Transportation,  Stand- 
ard Form  1030.     Award  $10. 


Better  management 

Efforts  of  the  USDA  to  manage  itself  better 
and  to  use  space  and  personnel  more  effi- 
ciently are  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  In 
his  annual  report  to  the  President  for  1921- 
22,  Secretary  Henry  C.  Wallace  said  that  his 
Department  had  turned  back  to  the  Treasury 
more  than  2  million  dollars  saved  by  reor- 
ganization and  management  changes  and 
efficiency  in  operation.  "Economy  with  effi- 
ciency" was  the  slogan.  At  that  time  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  stressing  economy 
and  efficiency  heavily.  Said  Mr.  Wallace, 
much  of  the  new  economy  could  not  be  meas- 
ured by  figures,  but  the  constant  aim  had 
been  "to  develop  a  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  necessity  and  personal  respon- 
sibility on  his  part  for  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  economy  with  respect  to  his  own 
particular  work  and  the  items  of  expendi- 
ture with  which  he  may  have  to  do." 


How  many  of  us? 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  LIFE 
for  December  6,  1948,  carried  a  diagram 
indicating  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  82,134  employees  in  1948. 
How  accurate  is  that?  How  many  are 
there  of  us?  The  82,134  figure  is  the  cor- 
rect number  of  paid  employees  as  of  June 
30,  1948.  It  does  not  include  2,969  who 
served  without  compensation.  Actually, 
as  of  October  31,  1948,  the  USDA  had 
57,079  ]ull-tivie  employees  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 
There  were  10,589  in  the  Metropolitan 
area — Washington,  D.  C,  Beltsville,  Md., 
and  a  few  other  points  in  nearby  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  and  the  remainder 
were  in  the  field.  Even  including  the 
1,300  employees  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  the  USDA 
then  had  only  a  total  of  58,379  full-time 
employees.  But  the  "total  employment" 
figure,  including  full-time  and  part-time 
workers,  stood  at  79,399.  How  does  that 
figure  break  down? 

It  includes  workers  employed  on  a  pre- 
arranged part-time  schedule  and  inter- 
mittent workers  whose  hours  or  days  of 
work  are  irregular  or  occasional.  There 
are  also  a  large  number  employed  with- 
out compensation  to  perform  services  on 
a  regular  or  intermittent  basis.  Casual 
employees  hired  on  the  spot  for  short 
intervals  to  perform  emergency  work, 
and  persons  on  leave  without  pay  longer 
than  30  days,  as  well  as  individuals 
placed  on  furlough  by  reduction  in 
force — after  the  last  day  of  active  duty 
specified  in  notice  thereof — are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  "total  employment"  count. 

Not  included  also  are  personnel  co- 
operating or  collaborating  with,  but  not 
appointed  by  the  USDA,  such  as  AAA 
County  Committeemen  and  county  em- 
ployees other  than  committeemen,  ex- 
tension agents,  crop  reporters,  etc.  Fi- 
nally our  figure  for  full-time  employ- 
ment has  dropped  from  a  peak  of  75,833, 
as  of  December  31,  1941,  when  it  reached 
an  all-time  high.  It  attained  a  10-year 
low  of  51,821  as  of  December  31,  1947. 

9 
Geo.  W.  Barber 

Dr.  Barber,  long-time  career  employee  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine, who  retired  3  years  ago  and  became 
associated  with  Rutgers,  died  suddenly  De- 
cember 6  on  his  way  home  from  a  meeting 
of  New  York  insecticide  manufacturers.  His 
investigations  on  methods  of  exterminating 
the  earworm  of  sweet  corn  were  particularly 
fruitful  and  brought  him  a  citation  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  USDA.  In  recent 
years  he  had  worked  at  Rutgers  College  of 
Agriculture  on  insecticides  for  control  of 
houseflies.  A  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a 
graduate  of  Massachusetts  State  College, 
with  advanced  degrees  from  Harvard,  Dr. 
Barber  was  58  at  death. 


RMA  progress 


THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  met  in  New  Orleans  for  3  days  in 
early  December  largely  to  study  research 
in  action  at  our  Southern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory.  The  group  consid- 
ered progress  so  far  and  future  perform- 
ance under  the  RMA,  and  agreed  that 
substantial  advances  were  being  made  to 
meet  problems  presented  by  agriculture 
in  the  South.  Cotton,  sweetpotatoes,  na- 
val stores,  and  peanuts  were  among  the 
commodities  given  particular  attention. 

The  Committee  approved  efforts  being 
made  to  coordinate  more  closely  agri- 
cultural marketing  research,  service,  and 
educational  work  performed  in  these  re- 
spective fields  by  the  USDA  and  by  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
extension  services,  departments  of  agri- 
culture, and  bureaus  of  markets.  Con- 
centration on  marketing  activities  was 
favored  strongly.  The  Department  was 
requested  to  intensify  work  already 
started  in  making  and  maintaining  a 
complete  inventory  of  all  Federal  and 
State  research  in  the  field  of  agriculture, 
as  well  as  information  available  on  pri- 
vate research. 

W.  A.  Minor,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
served  as  Committee  Chairman  in  the 
Secretary's  absence.  Administrator  E. 
A.  Meyer  of  the  RMA  presented  the  over- 
all progress  report.  The  Committee  also 
heard  reports  from  Director  Walter  Scott 
of  the  Southern  Lab  and  various  mem- 
bers of  his  staff;  E.  V.  Smith,  assistant 
director  of  the  Alabama  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station;  T.  R.  Richmond  of  the 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 
Charles  Bennett  of  USDA's  Cotton  Gin- 
ning Laboratory  at  Stoneville,  Miss. ;  and 
D.  Gray  Miley,  Superintendent  of  the 
Delta  Branch  Experiment  Station  at 
Stoneville.  Others  from  Washington 
attending  the  meeting  were  O.  V.  Wells, 
Chief,  and  F.  F.  Elliott,  associate  chief, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  Omer 
W.  Herrmann,  assistant  research  admin- 
istrator, ARA;  E.  C.  Elting,  associate 
chief,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations;  and 
Henry  G.  Herrell,  executive  assistant  to 
the  Administrator,  RMA. 

Crop  insurance 

Speaking  in  Washington  June  10,  1927,  in 
a  special  lecture  arranged  by  the  USDA 
Graduate  School,  Sir  John  Russell  of  Rotham- 
sted  Experiment  Station,  Harpenden,  Eng- 
land, said  that  successful  crop  insurance  was 
possible  on  a  basis  of  tables  showing  expec- 
tancy of  yields.  Such  tables  were  then  too 
incomplete  to  sustain  a  system  of  crop  insur- 
ance but  Sir  John  was  sure  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  become  a  reality  within  a  few 
years. 
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USDA:  January  3, 1949     ' 


A  day  in  Evans'  life 


VERNON  D.  EVANS  is  a  typical  Farmers 
Home  Administration  county  supervisor 
and  he  is  located  in  Paris — Illinois! 
What's  a  day  in  his  life  like?  This  isn't 
a  typical  day  because  he  didn't  make  a 
single  loan,  and  FHA  is  a  lending  agency 
for  farmers,  he  received  no  payments,  and 
he  interviewed  no  loan  applicants  in  his 
office.  But  he  was  out  "supervising" 
credit  under  the  FHA  plan  which  provides 
on-the-farm  training  and  guidance  in 
farm  and  home  planning,  and  he  has  300 
borrowers  scattered  over  6  counties.  The 
9-man  Illinois  State  FHA  Advisory  Com- 
mittee accompanied  him  on  this  trip. 

He  first  stopped  to  see  a  World  War 
II  vet  who,  except  for  military  service, 
was  native  to  the  farm,  but  5  years  in 
service  had  eroded  his  skills.  Now,  with 
Evans'  help  and  an  FHA  loan,  he  is  grad- 
ually transforming  a  corn  farm  into  a 
livestock  enterprise.  On  this  visit  Evans 
found  his  pond  too  small  for  large-scale 
livestock  operations,  told  him  how  to 
enlarge  it,  how  to  fence  it  in,  and  how  to 
pack  down  his  dam.  The  group  then 
proceeded  to  a  young  couple  in  an  ad- 
joining county  who  had  worked  for  wages 
until  2  years  ago  when  an  FHA  loan 
helped  them  to  cash-tenant  status. 
Evans'  on-the-farm  guidance  was  taking 
them  over  the  management  hurdles — 
enabling  them  to  get  a  written  lease,  to 
select  good  dairy  cows,  to  decide  how 
many  sows  to  farrow  fall  and  spring,  and 
to  raise  enough  feed  to  finish  off  the  hogs. 

Another  stop  was  made  in  this  same 
county,  at  a  property  a  farm  laborer  had 
bought  when  it  was  badly  run  down.  The 
place  already  showed  the  effects  of  Evans' 
planning.  Now  Evans  advised  a  better 
spot  for  the  home  garden  and  suggested 
fall  preparation  of  the  soil,  then  talked 
over  the  farm  wife's  1948  canning  pro- 
gram and  outlined  a  bigger  one  for  1949. 
Part  of  the  farm  had  been  phosphated — 
most  of  it  limed;  plans  were  made  to  com- 
plete both  jobs  in  1949.  Then  they 
moved  to  yet  another  county. 

Here  they  visited  a  strawberry  and  to- 
mato holding  run  by  a  crippled  tenant 
farmer  who  was  making  good  after  Evans 
helped  him  obtain  a  sound  5-year  lease 
whereby  the  landlord  provided  plants, 
fertilizer,  and  half  the  harvest  labor.  A 
plan  had  also  been  worked  out  to  save  soil 
i  by  planting  locust  and  pine  on  rolling 
areas,  and  to  lime  the  fields  and  reserve 
some  old  cropland  for  pasture.  Now  the 
operator  wanted  help  on  a  new  tomato 
disease  and  Evans  provided  just  the  as- 
sistance needed.  Stop  No.  5  was  at  an- 
other farm  nearby  to  assess  the  results 


of  a  Soil  Conservation  District  plan  being 
worked  out  with  alfalfa  and  red  clover 
for  soil-building  by  an  FHA  borrower. 
This  tied  in  well  with  his  livestock  pro- 
gram and  would  reduce  his  large  feed 
bills.  The  borrower  had  built  a  grade 
herd  up  to  almost  purebred  Guernsey  and 
had  become  one  of  the  county's  outstand- 
ing dairymen. 

Stop  No.  6  was  with  a  farm-reared 
Navy  veteran  who  bought  a  farm  with  an 
FHA  loan  after  he  had  first  tried  working 
in  a  shoe  factory  and  a  locker  plant.  He 
lacked  management  experience  and  his 
land  also  had  previously  been  cropped 
too  heavily,  which  at  first  offered  Evans 
quite  a  problem.  But  Evans  and  his 
State  Advisory  Committee  were  now 
much  impressed  by  the  way  this  vet  had 
cleaned  up  the  farm,  repaired  buildings, 
and  erected  fences,  and  they  sold  him  on 
trying  ladine,  alsike,  and  timothy  for 
soil  building.  The  final  stop  brought  the 
group  to  a  poultry-hatchery  employee  of 
17  years  who  now  had  one  of  the  best 
dairy  herds  in  his  county.  He  was  milk- 
ing 50  head,  built  up  with  Evans'  assist- 
ance while  he  was  buying  the  farm  with 
an  FHA  loan.  The  proprietor  is  paid  up 
now,  but  Evans  likes  to  stop  by  to  learn 
something  about  good  herd  management 
that  he  can  pass  on  elsewhere. 

The  tour  ended,  the  committee  re- 
turned to  Paris.  Here  the  State  and 
county  committees  joined  in  discussing 
the  cases  they  had  seen,  and  suggesting 
methods  which  would  contribute  even 
more  to  the  progress  of  these  and  other 
FHA  borrowers.  By  the  time  Evans  got 
to  his  own  home  it  had  really  been  a  day. 
And  most  of  his  days  are  about  like  it. 

Aid  for  Negro  farmers 

THE  IMPORTANCE  of  the  food  and  fiber 
production  of  Negro  farmers  who  oper- 
ate 30  million  acres,  of  which  they  own  a 
third,  has  been  recognized  by  the  De- 
partment for  many  years.  Since  1906, 
it  has  employed  colored  field  agents  to 
work  with  these  farmers. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  former 
Secretary  Wickard  was  anxious  to  find 
ways  by  which  the  Department  might 
help  colored  farmers  further  to  increase 
their  production  of  food  crops.  For  ad- 
vice, he  called  on  Dr.  F.  D.  Patterson, 
President  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  and 
Claude  A.  Barnett,  Director  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Negro  Press.  After  studying  the 
needs  of  colored  farmers,  they  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  more  well- 
trained  Negro  agricultural  aides  by  De- 
partment educational  and  action  agen- 
cies  to   provide  more   guidance   in  im- 


Home-building  news 

THE  HIGH  COST  of  housing  is  being 
attacked  directly  by  the  building  in- 
dustry. So  say  our  USDA  architects  and 
then  cite  examples.  One  labor-  and 
cost-saving  device  is  the  4-inch  unit 
adopted  as  a  basis  for  dimensions  of 
buildings,  materials,  and  equipment. 
Coordinated  standard  sizes  have  been  ap- 
plied now  to  many  masonry  products,  to 
solid-section  steel  and  double-hung  wood 
windows,  and  to  framing  lumber,  wall 
boards,  insulation,  and  many  finishing 
materials. 

The  use  of  power  tools  and  labor-sav- 
ing equipment  for  precutting  materials, 
as  well  as  on  the  home  site,  effects 
further  savings — power  saws,  drills,  and 
the  like — though  these  implements  have 
not  been  used  as  widely  or  effectively  in 
rural  as  in  urban  areas.  Again,  farmers 
rarely  make  as  much  use  as  they  could 
of  their  own  power  equipment  which 
could  be  utilized  in  house  construction — 
tractors,  manure  loaders,  and  portable 
elevators,  for  instance. 

Prefabricated  window  and  door  units, 
stairs,  cabinets,  and  the  like  render  many 
hitherto  difficult  jobs  much  easier  and 
at  present  would  offer  farm  families 
greater  economies  than  prefabricated 
housing  complete,  where  shipping  costs 
and  the  transport  of  expensive  labor  to 
erect  buildings  often  absorb  other  sav- 
ings. Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  our 
architects  caution  us,  but  the  building 
industry  is  on  the  way  to  greater  accom- 
plishment. 


proved  farming  and  management  prac- 
tices for  farm  people  of  their  race. 

So  effective  was  this  formula  that  the 
services  of  Dr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nett have  been  retained  by  each  succeed- 
ing Secretary.  These  two  busy  leaders, 
who  hold  the  title  of  Special  Assistants 
to  the  Secretary,  serve  on  a  part-time 
basis.  They  work  very  closely  with  bu- 
reau chiefs  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
effective  participation  of  colored  farmers 
in  the  various  agency  programs.  Today, 
largely  as  a  result  of  their  work,  more 
than  200  additional  colored  farm  and 
home  demonstration  agents  have  been 
employed  cooperatively  by  USDA  and 
the  States.  More  than  a  score  of  col- 
ored professional  agricultural  aides  are 
also  employed  in  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, Soil  Conservation  Service,  Ru- 
ral Electrification  Administration,  and 
other  agencies.  The  dividends  come  in 
increased  production  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  in  better  living  for  a  group  of  farm 
people  farthest  down. 
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Our  buildings 


THE  OLD  USDA  Red  Brick  Building 
authorized  in  1867  was  erected  on  a 
tract  donated  about  1863,  and  was  occu- 
pied around  September  1868.  It  cost 
approximately  $140,000,  furniture  and 
equipment  included,  got  its  first  tele- 
phone in  1879,  and  was  demolished  in 
1930.  It  was  the  only  building  the  De- 
partment had,  aside  from  two  or  three 
small  structures  very  cheaply  erected 
somewhat  later,  until  Secretary  Wilson's 
administration.  He,  in  1903,  reported 
that  the  Department  occupied  137,963 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  of  which 
75,771  were  rented  in  a  variety  of  often 
inappropriate  structures  at  a  total  of 
$21,700  annually.  He  thought  that  1.5 
million  dollars  would  provide  100,000 
square  feet  of  additional  floor  space. 

Congress  authorized  construction  of 
the  East  and  West  Wings  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building  ("Wilson's  Wings") 
February  9,  1903,  at  a  cost  limit  of  1.5 
millions.  The  plans  were  approved  Au- 
gust 23, 1904;  the  cornerstone  was  placed 
December  16,  1904;  and  the  wings  were 
completed  November  14,  1907.  The  cen- 
ter Administration  Building,  making  the 
whole  structure  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
architectural  structures  in  the  world, 
was  authorized  July  3,  1926,  to  cost  not 
more  than  2  millions  and  was  completed 
March  1930.  Purchase  of  the  site  and 
of  the  old  Economics  Building,  to  erect 
the  Agricultural  Annex,  was  authorized 
July  3,  1926,  and  January  13,  1928;  the 
building  itself  cost  $450,000  and  was  com- 
pleted March  1937. 

The  original  authorization  for  the 
South  Building  was  July  3,  1926.  Con- 
struction began  June  1,  1930;  the  entire 
building  was  complete  January  15,  1937. 
It  cost  10  million  dollars,  contains  7 
miles  of  corridors,  1,335,522  square  feet 
of  office  space,  4,292  rooms,  and  4,746 
windows.  The  tunnel  between  it  and 
the  Administration  Building  is  255  feet 
long,  the  Wilson  arch  bridge  is  100,  and 
the  Knapp  arch  bridge  104  feet  long. 
Before  it  was  fully  occupied,  USDA  work 
in  Washington  was  scattered  in  some  40 
separate  structures,  making  effective  ad- 
ministration very  difficult. 

The  Department  occupies  1.5  million 
square  feet  of  Government-owned  space 
in  Washington;  it  rents  only  40,000 
square  feet.  There  are  513,000  square 
feet  in  the  Agricultural  Research  Center, 
and  184,000  at  Plant  Industry  Station, 
both  at  Beltsville,  Md.  Outside  of  Wash- 
ington the  Department  rents  5.4  million 
square  feet  of  space  and  occupies  2,290,- 
000  square  feet  in  Federal  buildings  it 


Our  early  reports 

YOU  CAN'T  SAY  THAT  the  early  reports 
of  our  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
lacked  tang  and  personality.  The  fol- 
lowing melancholy  but  interesting  items 
were  gleaned  from  the  report  for  1866. 
The  first  concerns  Female  Life  in  the 
Open  Air: 

What  it  does  behoove  us  to  note  •  •  • 
is  the  oft-reiterated  assertion  of  foreigners, 
sustained  and  confirmed  *  *  *  by  our 
own  travelled  countrymen,  that  there  is  in 
beauty,  youthful  appearance,  health,  and 
life  itself,  a  most  untimely  and  unaccount- 
able decay  among  American  women.  Nor 
can  we,  who  come  ourselves  into  the  cate- 
gory of  American  women,  deny  the  charge, 
however  indignantly  we  may  resent  it.  We 
have  been  too  often  pained  by  seeing  girls, 
whose  early  youth  was  the  personification  of 
joyousness  and  radiant  bloom,  broken  down 
with  4  or  5  years  of  housekeeping  and 
motherhood  cares — faded,  pallid,  spiritless 
creatures,  whom  necessity  or  conscientious- 
ness alone  supplies  with  vitality  enough  to 
carry  them  on  for  a  few  years  longer,  when 
they  sink  into  early  and  too  soon  forgotten 
graves. 

The  second  deals  with  the  Education  of 
Farmers'  Daughters: 

A  tour  through  the  land  will  reveal,  in 
houses  of  all  ranks  of  society,  cookery  which 
is  the  fruitful  source  of  dyspepsia  and  its 
frightful  train  of  ills.  In  the  houses  of 
many  farmers  *  *  *  how  often  are  tough 
meats  floated  in  grease  and  fried  to  the 
pliancy  and  color  of  leather,  and  served  with 
biscuits  like  bullets,  and  of  nearly  equal  de- 
structiveness.  •  •  •  If  the  Arabs  per- 
mitted divorce  for  ignorance  of  bread-mak- 
ing, their  laws  were  less  inimical  to  good 
morals  than  are  those  of  Indiana.  A  woman 
is  a  broken  reed  who  cannot  *  •  •  pro- 
duce the  staff  of  life.  *  •  *  It  would  not 
be  extravagant  to  say  that  bad  bread  has  de- 
stroyed more  life  than  gunpowder — certainly 
produced  more  suffering. 

The  third,  of  all  things,  considered  the 
estate  of  women  in  Paris: 

No  respect  is  paid  to  public  places.  Gen- 
tlemen puff  away  at  their  cigars  without 
deference  to  the  presence  of  a  lady,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  dressed  or  how  well  behaved. 
No  Frenchman  resigns  his  seat  to  a  woman. 
He  may  bow  very  low  and  do  anything  for 
Lady  So-and-so,  but  for  a  woman  he  may 
meet  in  public,  never! 

A  final  quotation,  from  the  1862  re- 
port, deals  with  The  Hardships  of  Farm- 
ers' Wives: 

Unless  made  otherwise  by  a  vicious  train- 
ing a  woman  is  as  naturally  tasteful,  tidy, 
and  neat  in  herself,  and  as  to  her  surround- 
ings, as  the  beautiful  canary,  which  bathes 
itself  every  morning.  *  *  •  It  is  nothing 
short  of  brutality  to  war  against  these  pure 
elevating  and  refining  instincts  of  a  woman's 
better  nature,  and  it  is  a  husband's  highest 
duty,  his  interest,  and  should  be  his  pleasure 
and  pride,  to  sympathize  with  his  wife  in 
the  cultivation  of  these  instincts.     •     •     • 


does  not  control.  This  is  as  of  June  30, 
1948.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  De- 
partment owns  and  operates  a  million 
square  feet  of  office  and  laboratory 
space — besides  numerous  subsidiary 
structures — outside  of  Washington. 


Exact  quotations? 

SHOULD  QUOTATIONS  BE  EXACT? 
We  had  a  passing  word  to  say  on  this 
in  USDA  for  November  8.  Many  of  you 
manifested  interest.  It  would  seem  that 
exactitude  and  precision  in  quoted 
matter  should  always  be  the  rule,  but  in 
many  cases  misquotation  has  assumed 
the  level  of  a  folk  saying  in  its  own  right. 
In  case  you  do  not  know,  Shakespeare  in 
King  John,  Act  rV,  Scene  2,  said,  "To 
gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,"  and 
in  I  King  Henry  IV  the  line  runs,  "The 
better  part  of  valor  is  discretion,"  not 
"Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor," 
as  we  so  commonly  misquote. 

Francis  Bacon  said  nothing  about  the 
"mountain  coming  to  Mahomet."  He 
said,  "If  the  hill  will  not  come  to  Ma- 
homet, Mahomet  will  go  to  the  hill." 
"Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  is  praise  indeed" 
is  all  that  is  remembered  of  Thomas 
Morton's  forgotten  play,  A  Cure  for  the 
Heartache,  wherein  the  line  really  reads: 
"Approbation  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley 
is  approbation  indeed."  We  say  "Truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction"  but  Lord  Byron, 
in  Canto  14  Don  Juan,  had  it,  "  'Tis 
strange,  but  true;  for  truth  is  always 
strange,  stranger  than  fiction."  Here 
are  some  other  samples  quoted  so  that 
you  may  test  yourself  and  see  how  care- 
ful you  are  in  such  matters,  and  care- 
lessness here  may  be  some  sort  of  index 
to  your  character. 

We  usually  say:  "I  escaped  by  the  skin  of 
my  teeth,"  but  Job  said:  "I  am  escaped  with 
the  skin  of  my  teeth."  Thomas  Gray  wrote, 
"The  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way"  but  we 
change  "noiseless"  to  "even"  as  a  rule.  We 
say,  "The  devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  his 
purpose,"  but  in  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of 
Venice  the  line  reads,  "The  devil  can  cite 
Scripture."  You  commonly  hear,  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow,  shalt  thou  earn  thy 
bread,"  but  Genesis  reads,  "In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  "The  lion 
shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb"  appears  in 
Isaiah  as  "The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,"  and  Shakespeare  wrote,  in  As  You 
Like  It,  "An  ill-favored  thing,  sir,  but  mine 
own,"  not  "A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own." 
"Pride  goeth  before  a  fall"  is  the  common 
form  of  the  verse  in  Proverbs  reading  "Pride 
goeth  before  destruction,  and  an  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall."  Finally,  "When  Greek 
meets  Greek"  reads  thus  in  Nathaniel  Lee's 
The  Rival  Queens:  "When  Greek  joyn'd 
Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  war." 

Do  you  quote  exactly,  correctly,  pre- 
cisely?   How  necessary  is  it  to  do  so? 


Jefferson   said: 

"Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  valu- 
able citizens.  They  are  the  most  vigorous, 
the  most  independent,  the  most  virtuous, 
and  they  are  tied  to  their  country,  and 
wedded  to  its  liberty  and  interests  by  the 
most  lasting  bonds.  *  •  *  I  think  our 
governments  will  remain  virtuous  for  many 
centuries;  as  long  as  they  are  chiefly  agri- 
cultural; and  this  will  be  as  long  as  there 
shall  be  vacant  lands  in  any  part  of  America." 
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British  farm  policy 

THE  FOLLOWING  FACTS  were  derived 
from  a  speech  by  Tom  Williams,  British 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  speaking  in 
Iowa.  Like  the  U.  S.  the  U.  K.  now  pro- 
duces a  farm  output  one-third  greater 
than  prewar;  its  goal  is  to  put  this  out- 
put 50  percent  above  prewar  by  1951-52. 
Britain  today  produces  about  half  her 
own  food  on  land  some  of  which  has  been 
farmed  for  1,500  years,  and  with  neither 
too  gracious  a  climate  nor  excessively 
fertile  soil.  Animal  manure  and  com- 
mercial fertilizer  are  used  plentifully  and 
British  agriculture  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  mechanized  in  the  world — 2  trac- 
tors per  100  acres  under  crops,  hay  ex- 
cluded, for  instance.  Land  drainage 
and  agricultural  research  nourish. 

The  Agricultural  Advisory  Service  and 
the  Agricultural  Land  Service  are  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  British  farmers  for  ad- 
vice on  production  and  management. 
Standardized  components  for  farm 
buildings  unique  in  their  simplicity  and 
utility  are  being  used  to  provide  400  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  new  farm  struc- 
tures. Livestock  and  milk  production 
are  increasing  rapidly.  Prices  are 
rigidly  controlled,  in  an  economic  pro- 
gram designed  to  give  farmers  confi- 
dence in  the  future.  Pricing  plans  look 
ahead  4  or  5  years;  production  targets 
are  set  for  each  crop  that  far  ahead  also. 

Under  the  Ministry's  guidance  local 
organizations  determine  how  individual 
farmers  will  achieve  their  goals  and  what 
crops  and  livestock  they  will  produce. 
The  Nation  sets  the  objective;  the 
farmer  chooses  his  own  road  to  its 
achievement,  enjoying  almost  complete 
security  of  tenure,  provided  he  is 
efficient.  British  farmers  are  long- 
tenure  tenants — the  average  length  of 
i  tenancy  being  21  years,  and  landlords 
must  compensate  tenants  if  tenancies 
are  terminated  without  good  cause,  such 
as  the  tenant  ruining  the  farm.  British 
farm  workers  have  the  advantages  of 
unemployment  insurance,  health  insur- 
ance, and  social  security  devices.  A 
minimum  wage  law  protects  them  from 
exploitation  and  ensures  them  a  reason- 
able if  not  fancy  standard  of  living. 

So  crowded  is  Britain  that  no  good  land 
must  remain  idle.  Farmers  who  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  price  protection  and 
tenure  security  must  be  efficient  and  in- 
creasingly productive.  "A  farmer  must 
work  well  or  quit,  and  let  someone  else 
with  a  stronger  sense  of  national  duty 
and  better  technical  skill  take  his  job." 
The  British  government  can  dispossess 
a  farmer  who  does  not  pull  his  own 
weight.    But  if  this  happens,  it  is  at  the 
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Patents  and  the  Scientist     Forest  Service 


IN  DISCUSSING  this  subject  before  a 
local  meeting  of  the  Peoria  Section, 
American  Chemical  Society,  Willard  L. 
Cheesman  of  the  Northern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  granting  or  refusing  of  patents 
by  the  Patent  Office  offers  scientists  val- 
uable criticism.  He  held  modern  scien- 
tists to  be  favored  without  precedent, 
largely  accountable  only  to  themselves, 
and  requiring  another  scientist  to  eval- 
uate them  and  their  work.  Said  he:  "Is 
the  scientist  aware  of  the  danger  to  his 
own  well-being  in  a  world  where  no 
voice  can  be  raised  to  criticize  or  to  de- 
mand an  accounting  of  the  merits  of  his 
research?  He  would  probably  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  ample 
need  for  criticism." 

To  his  credit  the  scientist  has  sought 
to  provide  systems  of  evaluation  which 
guard  his  work.  But  he  lacks  criticism 
outside  the  ranks  of  his  own  specialty 
nevertheless.  Here  the  patent  system  is 
valuable  because  "the  examining  corps 
of  the  Patent  Office  is  a  small  but  power- 
ful group  of  intelligent  and  scientifically 
trained  men  who  raise  their  voices  in 
searching  criticism  and  can  stand  aloof 
demanding  an  accounting."  The  scien- 
tist learns  much  even  if  his  patent  ap- 
plication is  rejected.  But  "as  a  means 
of  providing  intelligent  criticism  of  the 
merits  of  research,  and  as  a  stimulus  for 
much  needed  introspection,  patents 
literally  have  no  equal  today,"  accord- 
ing to  Cheesman. 

Free  exchange  of  information  is  basic 
to  scientific  progress.  Trade  secrecy  is  a 
symptom  of  stagnation.  "One  of  their 
most  important  benefits  to  science  is  the 
inherent  stimulus  of  patents  to  the  freer 
exchange  of  information  by  creating  a 
property  right  for  the  inventor  in  his  in- 
vention. *  *  *  Patents  are  *  *  * 
instrumentalities  from  which  scientists 
may  derive  valuable  benefits  in  increas- 
ing their  own  stature  and  the  stature  of 
science  itself,  in  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation between  scientists,  and  in  im- 
proving their  own  approach  toward  re- 
search problems." 

instance  of  the  man's  own  friends  and 
neighbors,  not  a  Crown  Minister's  action; 
a  farmer  is  not  sacked  by  "bureaucrats" 
but  by  his  own  fellows.  Even  then  he 
is  first  given  every  chance  to  mend  his 
ways  and  reappeal  to  his  independent 
local  tribunal. 

Obviously  the  regulation  of  farming 
goes  very  much  farther  in  Britain  than 
in  the  U.  S. 


THIS  DECENTRALIZED  ORGANIZA- 
TION comprises  10  regions,  152  National 
Forests,  760  ranger  districts,  12  forest  ex- 
periment stations,  54  research  work  cen- 
ters, 102  experimental  forests,  and  14  ex- 
perimental ranges.  Then  there  is  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  employing  400.  FS  has  about  9,000 
permanent  and  each  year  15,000  tempo- 
rary or  seasonal  employees ;  its  activities 
range  from  Alaska  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
through  every  State  of  the  Union,  and 
about  10  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
U.  S.  is  under  its  administration. 

FS  supervises  and  scales  an  annual  cut 
of  about  4  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
in  our  National  Forests.  It  maintains 
25  forest-tree  nurseries.  It  extinguishes 
some  12,000  fires  a  year,  most  of  them 
while  quite  small,  but  a  bad  fire  may  re- 
quire the  employment  of  a  thousand 
men,  35  tractors,  30  tanker  trucks,  and  4 
helicopters.  FS  maintains  120,000  miles 
of  roads,  124,000  of  trails,  63,000  of  tele- 
phone lines,  and  must  construct  addi- 
tional miles  each  year;  it  also  maintains 
18,600  buildings,  3,100  lookout  towers, 
10,000  bridges,  a  thousand  dams,  and 
even  a  fleet  of  small  ships  manned  by  the 
"seagoing"  rangers  of  Alaska. 

In  addition  to  management,  protec- 
tion, and  development  work  on  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  FS  conducts  cooperative 
fire-protection  and  tree-distribution 
work  with  the  States  and  private  owners, 
and  carries  on  comprehensive  research 
and  educational  programs.  In  the  Na- 
tional Forests  are  4,500  camp  and  picnic 
grounds,  206  swimming  areas,  and  100 
landing  fields.  FS  personnel  travel  40 
million  miles  annually  by  motor  and  a 
million  by  horse;  the  Service  operates 
6,900  vehicles  and  2,000  pieces  of  heavy 
equipment.  An  effective  safety  program 
has  greatly  reduced  injuries  and  fatal 
accidents,  and  yearly  rates  show  drastic 
decline. 

• 
Grazing   facts 

Forest  Service  grazing  permits  range  in  size 
from  those  for  1  or  2  to  those  for  4,000  head 
of  cattle  and  for  from  10  to  26,000  head  of 
sheep.  The  average  1947  permit  covered  67 
cattle  and  1,073  sheep.  The  livestock  of  11 
western  States  procure  5  Ms  percent  of  their 
forage  from  the  National  Forests  and  6y2 
percent  from  Federal  grazing  districts  under 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Though  9 
percent  of  the  beef  cattle  and  22  percent  of 
the  sheep  in  the  West  do  graze  in  National 
Forests,  fully  85  percent  of  all  forage  is  sup- 
plied by  private  range  and  cropland.  Says 
FS:  "There  should  be  no  exclusive  or  private 
vested  right  on  lands  owned  by  all  the  peo- 
ple. Each  of  these  resources  of  the  National 
Forests — grass,  timber,  water,  and  recreation 
and  wildlife — must  be  so  managed  as  to 
safeguard  the  others."  The  value  of  these 
lands  for  watersheds  Is  higher  than  for  any 
other  single  purpose. 


Arsenic  and  new  vitamins 

POULTRY  FEEDING  specialists  report 
that  one  of  the  "unknown  factors"  in 
poultry  nutrition  is  no  longer  unknown. 
It  is  vitamin  Ba,  recently  tracked  down 
as  an  anti-pernicious-anemia  factor  and 
bacterial-growth  factor,  prepared  in  pure 
form  in  the  laboratories  of  a  commercial 
chemical  concern.  The  existence  of  such 
a  factor  in  fish  meals  and  cow  manure 
was  pointed  out  3  years  ago  by  H.  R.  Bird 
and  Max  Rubin  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Approximately  one  one-mil- 
lionth of  a  gram  of  pure  vitamin  Bi2 
injected  into  a  chick  in  a  single  dose 
stimulates  growth.  It  is  expected  that 
concentrates  of  this  vitamin  will  soon  be 
commercially  available  for  use  in  poultry 
feeds. 

Meantime  other  poultry  experimenters, 
seeking  a  medical  treatment  for  coccidio- 
sis,  found  that  one  of  the  medicines — 
3-nitro,  4-hydroxyphenyl  arsonic  acid — 
when  diluted  had  a  surprising  effect  in 
stimulating  growth  of  the  dosed  chickens. 
Since  the  reported  effects  were  somewhat 
similar,  the  BAI  investigators  thought  it 
possible  that  this  chemical  might  be  the 
then  "unknown  factor,"  and  started  feed- 
ing tests  with  matched  groups  of  chick- 
ens. These  tests  confirmed  the  growth- 
promoting  power  of  the  arsonic  acid,  but 
made  clear  it  was  not  the  "unknown." 
Further  tests  showed  that  both  the  "un- 
known" and  the  arsenic  compound  com- 
bined gave  a  still  better  growth  rate, 
but  doubling  the  arsonic  acid  did  not 
improve  results.  On  the  contrary!  Ad- 
dition of  one  two-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent gave  good  results,  but  one  one- 
hundredth  of  1  percent  was  definitely  too 
much.  Therefore,  poultry  keepers  are 
not  encouraged  to  experiment  with  the 
addition  of  arsenic  compounds  to  the 
mash. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  fertilizers  for  to- 
bacco show  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
exacting  of  all  plants.  For  most  crops  a 
band  of  fertilizer  placed  at  one  side  of 
the  row  gives  results  just  as  satisfactory 
as  from  a  band  on  each  side.  But  some- 
times, says  J.  E.  McMurtrey,  Jr.,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering,  tobacco  grows 
one-sidedly  when  given  a  one-side  appli- 
cation. 

Some  chlorine  produces  desirable  re- 
sponses with  the  flue-cured  tobacco  types, 
but  it  is  extremely  easy  to  supply  too 
much.  Any  considerable  quantity  re- 
duces the  fire-holding  quality  of  the  leaf 
grades    used    for    cigar,    cigarette,    and 


smoking  tobacco.  As  little  as  20  pounds 
to  the  acre  may  be  enough  on  some  soils 
where  flue-cured  tobacco  is  grown  but 
should  be  held  to  a  minimum  with  cigar, 
burley,  and  Maryland  types.  There  are 
three  main  forms  of  nitrogen  fertilizers, 
nitrate,  ammonia,  and  organic.  For 
most  crops  any  one  is  satisfactory,  but  a 
fertilizer  mixture  including  nitrogen 
from  each  source  is  usually  recommended 
for  tobacco.  If  magnesium  is  lacking,  as 
little  as  125  pounds  of  epsom  salts  to  the 
acre  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
yield  and  quality  of  leaf. 

Tobacco  curing  is  also  a  complex  op- 
eration and  varies  with  the  types,  the 
season,  and  the  fertilizer  program.  Many 
growers  have  become  skilled  by  trial  and 
error.  Research  is  continuing  to  de- 
velop fundamental  facts  of  what  occurs 
in  the  curing  process  so  that  scientists 
can  supply  advice  that  will  improve  the 
trials  and  avoid  many  of  the  errors. 


A  STUDY  OF  European  and  Near  East- 
ern agriculture  being  published  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
affords  a  striking  example  of  how  excel- 
lent use  of  visual  techniques  can  clarify 
facts  and  statistics  about  agricultural 
production  and  trade.  In  the  Agricul- 
tural Geography  of  Europe  and  the  Near 
East,  FAR  specialists  use  63  illustrations, 
of  which  15  are  colored  maps,  and  the 
remainder  black-and-white  charts  and 
maps,  to  convey  pictorially  the  statistics 
on  European  and  Near  Eastern  crop  and 
livestock  production.  The  volume  also 
presents  with  visual  clarity  important 
physical  facts  affecting  the  production 
of,  and  international  trade  in,  selected 
commodities  vital  to  the  agricultural 
economy  not  only  of  Europe  and  the 
Near  East,  but  also  of  the  U.  S. 

Specific  subjects  illustrated  by  the  FAR 
agricultural  atlas  include  types  of  soils, 
annual  rainfall,  length  of  growing  sea- 
sons, population,  and  trade  trends  and 
channels.  All  in  all,  the  publication  is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  volumes  of 
its  kind  ever  compiled.  It  is  the  product 
of  the  associated  work  of  Lois  B.  Bacon, 
Reginald  H.  Hainsworth,  Naum  Jasny, 
Clarence  M.  Purves,  Lazar  Volin,  and 
Clayton  E.  Whipple,  and  is  obtainable 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  a  price  of  $1.00. 

© 
RMA  grain,  feed,  seed  studies 

A  summary  of  research  projects  on  grain, 
feed,  and  seed  being  carried  on  in  Depart- 
ment agencies  under  the  Research  and  Mar- 
keting Act  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1948,  will  be  found  in  release  No. 
2349;  procure  by  writing  Press  Service,  USDA. 


Brief  but  important 

Supply-purchasing  co-ops 

Farm  Credit  Administration  has  recently 
issued  a  Handbook  on  Major  Regional  Farm 
Supply  Cooperatives,  1946-47,  by  Joseph  G. 
Knapp  and  Jane  L.  Scearce.  It  presents  con- 
cise comparable  information  for  each  of  the 
18  regional  co-ops  of  this  type,  then  com- 
bines this  information  and  analyzes  it  to 
show  the  character  and  significance  of  these 
associations  as  a  group.  Procure  from  FCA's 
Director  of  Information  and  Extension. 

Useful   information 

Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation 
for  November,  available  from  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  reviews  the  marketing 
research  carried  on  under  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  in  Production  and 
Marketing,  Farm  Credit,  and  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administrations.  September  1948 
farm-retail  price  spreads  are  also  discussed. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  packaging 

Prepackaging  Fruits  and  Vegetables  by  Co-  • 
operatives  is  the  title  of  a  new  publication 
from  Farm  Credit  Administration  by  Oscar 
R.  LeBeau.  Procure  copies  from  FCA's  Direc- 
tor of  Information  and  Extension.  The  bul- 
letin tells  what  co-ops  are  doing  in  this  pre- 
packaging field  today. 

Potatoes  for  feed 

Potatoes  for  Livestock  Feed,  compiled  by 
Chester  R.  Allender,  is  new  Miscellaneous 
Publication  676  from  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration.  It  summarizes  re- 
search findings  on  the  use  and  value  of  po- 
tatoes as  feed,  a  good  outlet  when  supplies 
exceed  the  demand  for  human  food.  This 
was  a  Research  and  Marketing  Act  project. 

Atomic  energy  again 

For  your  all-around  information  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy  we  have  procured 
copies  of  speeches  by  David  E.  Lilienthal, 
Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, entitled  "Private  Industry  and  the 
Public  Atom,"  and  by  Robert  F.  Bacher,  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  entitled  "Re- 
search and  Development  of  Atomic  Energy." 
The  Lilienthal  address  is  more  popular  and 
deals  with  relations  between  public  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  industrial  developments 
involving  atomic  energy;  the  Bacher  address 
is  more  technical  and  will  be  of  especial  in- 
terest to  research  workers.  To  procure  copies 
phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  or  write  the 
Editor  of  USDA. 

Dallas  Burch  retires 

Dallas  S.  Burch  has  retired  from  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  after  32  years  of  Gov- 
ernment service.  A  native  of  Milwaukee, 
and  a  graduate  of  University  of  Wisconsin, 
his  first  (temporary)  assignment  was  with 
BAI  in  South  Dakota.  He  later  served  on 
several  farm  and  trade  journals  and  was 
Dairy  Commissioner  for  Kansas.  In  1917  he 
came  to  Washington  to  serve  in  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  under  Herbert  Hoover 
and,  a  year  later,  joined  BAI  as  an  editor 
who  also  performed  related  information 
work.  In  1943  he  was  detailed  to  the  newly 
organized  Agricultural  Research  Administra- 
tion to  aid  in  coordinating  research  infor- 
mation. He  returned  to  BAI  4y2  years  later. 
He  was  the  originator  of  our  Research 
Achievement  Sheets,  oft-mentioned  in 
USDA.  Well-equipped  with  such  hobbies  as 
chess,  building,  and  a  yearning  to  travel,  he 
looks  forward  to  a  busy  half-century  ahead. 
He  is  a  philosopher  and  a  gentleman  we  all 
hate  to  see  leaving  us. 


! 
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Where  the  grub  went 

A  summary  showing  in  text  and  tables  the 
distribution  of  U.  S.  food  during  the  year 
1947-48  has  been  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.  It  covers  domestic 
consumption  and  exports.  For  copies  write 
Press  Service,  TJSDA,  and  ask  for  No.  2483. 

Sioux   strawberry 

The  new  winter-hardy  June-bearing  straw- 
berry recently  released  by  the  Department 
for  the  northern  plains  is  named  Sioux,  and 
resulted  from  breeding  work  by  Dr.  LeRoy 
Powers,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  at  the  Cheyenne 
(Wyo.)  Horticultural  Field  Station,  though 
it  has  also  been  tested  at  the  North  Platte 
Substation,  University  of  Nebraska.  It  has 
proved  to  be  winter-hardy  without  protec- 
tion, unusually  vigorous,  drought-tolerant, 
and  resistant  to  several  diseases. 

Sweetpotafo  starch 

See  our  notation  under  this  head,  page  4, 
USDA  for  November  22.  C.  C.  McDonnell,  a 
retired  but  very  active  former  employee, 
writes  in  that  the  pioneer  in  the  field  of  pro- 
ducing high-quality  starch  from  sweetpota- 
toes  was  a  fellow  named  C.  C.  McDonnell. 
See  his  bulletin  on  "The  Manufacture  of 
Starch  from  Sweet  Potatoes,"  No.  138,  Clem- 
son  College.  S.  C,  April  1908,  in  proof.  Balch, 
Paine,  and  Thurber  went  further  on  the  prob- 
lem, however,  and  covered  it  more  fully. 
Even  at  the  time  McDonnell  published,  the 
price  of  sweetpotatoes  made  the  method 
economically  infeasible. 

Retired  for  fatigue 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  recommends 
retirement  for  disability  and  extreme  fatigue 
of  the  following  expressions  which  have  been 
used  thousands  of  times  in  Government  (and 
for  that  matter  nongovernmental)  publica- 
tions: Activate  a  program,  implement  the 
regulation,  within  the  framework,  observe  the 
trend,  condition  which  obtains,  spark  plug 
the  drive,  top  management,  effectuate,  spade- 
work,  stem  from,  spearhead,  staff  and  line, 
over-all,  and  presently  when  meaning  now. 
The  Commission  also  recommends  that  its 
own  staff  use  short  sentences,  use  simple 
constructions,  and  recoil  from  $2  words. 

Vitamin    D 

Green  growing  plants  contain  no  vitamin 
D,  but  once  they  are  cut  and  the  sun  shines 
on  them  their  provitamin  D  is  turned  into 
vitamin  D.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  is  ex- 
perimenting to  find  out  whether  calves  get 
sufficient  vitamin  D  from  wilted  grass  silage 
and  barn-finished  hay  put  up  without  too 
much  exposure  to  the  sun.  BDI  experiments 
show  that  calves  do  not  develop  rickets  if 
fed  normal  quantities  of  roughage — regard- 
less of  the  method  of  harvesting — and  if  ex- 
posed to  sunshine — the  calves,  that  is! 

Cows  fed  thyroprotein 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  finds  that  the 
feeding  of  thyroprotein  (iodinated  casein) 
to  dairy  cows  increases  their  milk  production 
over  short  periods,  but  that  they  lose  weight 
unless  otherwise  fed  heavier  than  usual.  This 
increased  milk  yield  is  accompanied  by  in- 
creased cardiac  and  respiratory  activity. 
Milk  and  butterfat  production  is  about  the 
same  in  the  second  and  third  as  in  the  first 
lactation  period;  the  customary  increased 
production  in  the  second  and  third  periods 
does  not  occur  when  thyroprotein  is  fed. 
BDI  does  not  recommend  such  feeding  to 
the  average  dairy  herd. 
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Mass  communication 

If  this  is  your  field  of  operation  don't  miss 
Gilbert  Seldes'  article  in  November  Atlantic 
Monthly  entitled  "How  Dense  is  the  Mass?" 
The  author  doubts  some  current  trends  and 
common  assumptions  in  radio,  and  motion 
pictures,  and  is  inclined  to  believe  the  mass 
mind  is  not  so  dense  as  customarily  depicted. 

Sugar  and  shape 

Our  plant  scientists  are  trying  to  link  high 
sugar  content  and  globular  shape  so  that 
sugar  beets  will  no  longer  be  long,  parsnip- 
shaped  soil  dingers,  but  globe-shaped,  like 
the  red  table  beet,  and  thus  able  more  readily 
to  leave  the  loosened  soil  without  taking  such 
a  generous  sample  of  it  along  with  them 
when  pulled. 

Bakery  at  Kansas  State 

The  Department  of  Milling  Industry  at 
Kansas  State  has  a  new  $20,000  pilot-plant 
bakery,  funds  contributed  by  the  milling  in- 
dustry. It  was  designed  for  research  on  wheat 
quality  and  fermentation  problems  and  the 
equipment  will  also  be  used  to  some  extent 
in  connection  with  the  laboratory  portion  of 
a  course  offered  in  experimental  baking. 
J.  A.  Shellenberger  directs  the  Department 
of  Milling  Industry. 

From  FS  Region  3 

During  the  past  5  years,  30  sawmills  have 
burned  within  the  National  Forests  or  where 
they  would  endanger  forested  lands.  It  is  no 
wonder  fire  insurance  rates  have  increased 
to  as  high  as  $12  per  $100  of  insured  value. 
During  the  same  period  35  actionable  forest 
fires  started  from  sawmills  burning  down  or 
from  sawmill  operations.  When  the  prob- 
lem was  discussed  recently  with  a  sawmill  op- 
erator, he  said,  "You  fellows  should  crack 
down  on  us — it  will  be  good  for  us." 

McFadden  honored 

Our  Edgar  S.  McFadden,  breeder  of  Hope 
rust-resistant  wheat  and  of  many  other  suc- 
cessful varieties  of  wheat  and  flax,  was 
awarded  annual  recognition  for  agricultural 
research  by  the  American  Agricultural  Edi- 
tors Association  at  their  recent  Chicago  meet- 
ing. Widely  known  as  the  Burbank  of  the 
wheat  fields,  and  one  of  the  few  men  to 
have  a  monument  erected  to  him  during  his 
lifetime,  McFadden  is  an  outstanding  plant 
scientist  of  the  Department.  His  recognition 
was  well  merited  indeed. 

Family-size  farm 

A  physician  wrote  in  to  the  British  Lancet 
recently  to  deplore  the  fact  that  technology 
seems  to  be  creating  larger  farms  in  Britain. 
Said  he  also:  "Let  us  remember  that  the 
'efficient',  'economic',  'large-scale',  inorganic, 
monocultural  system  of  agriculture,  devel- 
oped in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  and 
present  centuries,  has  created  one  of  the 
largest  man-made  deserts  in  the  world.  Per- 
haps the  'dust  bowl'  of  America  cannot  hap- 
pen in  this  country,  but  let  us  not  be  compla- 
cent in  our  'can't-happen-here'  attitude." 

Hybrid  vigor  again 

Work  in  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  shows 
that  continuous  crossing  of  three  beef  breeds 
is  apparently  a  practical  method  of  main- 
taining hybrid  vigor  in  beef  cattle  bred  for 
market.  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breeds  have  been  combined  at  the 
U.  S.  Range  Experiment  Station.  This  is  in 
no  sense  mongrelization.  Desirable  results 
develop  only  from  continuing  use  of  pure- 
bred sires.  Extreme  inbreeding  such  as  is 
used  in  corn  is  undesirable.  Future  results 
are  awaited  with  interest. 


Fall 

Fall  is  that  period  of  the  year  when  chloro- 
phyll surrenders  to  the  xanthenes  and  the 
leaves  become  yellow  and  orange-red,  and 
Indian  summer  promotes  formation  of  the 
anthocyanins  to  add  purple  and  deep  crim- 
son. Well,  that  may  not  be  poetic  but  it's 
scientifically  part  of  what  happens  when  the,- 
leaves  turn  in  the  fall. 

Soil  and  crop  diagnosis 

A  symposium  entitled  "Diagnostic  Techni- 
ques for  Soils  and  Crops,"  has  been  issued  by 
the  American  Potash  Institute,  1155  16  St. 
NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  at  the  price  of 
$2.  Many  prominent  scientists  in  the  ex- 
periment stations,  land-grant  colleges,  and 
the  USDA  have  contributed  chapters  includ- 
ing Firman  E.  Bear,  Michael  Peech,  Roger  H. 
Bray,  Ivan  E.  Miles,  J.  Fielding  Reed.  Bert  A. 
Krantz,  Werner  L.  Nelson,  Leland  F.  Burk- 
hart,  Albert  Ulrich,  S.  C.  Vandecaveye,  and 
J.  E.  McMurtrey,  Jr. 

Cotton  research 

Al  Kime  of  Southern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  at  New  Orleans  sends  a  clipping 
from  the  Times-Picayune  regarding  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Cotton  Advisory  Com- 
mittee at  that  lab.  E.  A.  Meyer,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act, 
attended  the  sessions.  The  committee,  with 
Ransom  Aldrich,  Mississippi  cotton  grower, 
as  chairman,  met  to  make  its  recommenda- 
tions for  the  RMA  program  for  1950  fiscal 
year.  The  meeting  was  held  in  New  Orleans 
so  members  could  see  the  actual  research  on 
new  uses  for  cotton  being  carried  out  at 
the  New  Orleans  lab. 

Treasury  gets  10  million 

A  check  for  10  million  dollars  was  delivered 
to  the  U.  S.  Treasury  recently  by  Governor 
Duggan  of  Farm  Credit  Administration,  a 
dividend  on  stock  held  by  the  Government 
in  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation, 
an  addition  to  the  40  millions  paid  July  30. 
1948.  Created  in  1934  to  refinance  farm 
mortgage  indebtedness,  the  Corporation 
loaned  more  than  iy4  billion  dollars  to 
675,000  farmers  during  14  years.  It  was  an 
important  factor  in  curbing  the  epidemic  of 
farm-mortgage  foreclosures  and  bailing  much 
frozen  mortgage  paper  out  of  banks  and 
insurance  companies. 

Maybe  you  need  this 

Do  you  write  "Time  flies"  or  "Fugacity  is 
characteristic  of  time?"  "Haste  makes 
waste"  or  "Precipitation  entails  the  negation 
of  economy?"  "Every  dog  has  his  day"  or 
"In  every  canine  life  span  is  manifested  a 
period  of  optimum  euphoria?"  If  you  take 
the  long  way  round  verbally  we  recommend 
Federal  Prose  by  James  R.  Masterson  and 
Wendell  Brooks  Phillips,  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  45  pages 
for  $1.25,  or  try  your  bookstore,  or  the 
Library. 

Mrs.  Collet  retired 

Mrs.  Maria  L.  Collet,  distributor  of  publi- 
cations for  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  whose  sunny  temperament  and 
Gallic  disposition  have  won  her  a  host  of 
friends,  has  retired  after  more  than  28  years 
of  service,  to  devote  herself  to  the  full-time 
job  of  enjoying  life  as  a  mother  and  grand- 
mother, in  Lynchburg,  Va.  Mrs.  Collet's  first 
Departmental  position  was  with  the  livestock 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics in  1920.  She  has  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural information  work  since  1930,  first  with 
BAE  and  later  with  FAR.  She  is  particularly 
well-known  as  an  active  leader  in  the  Maine 
State  Society,  of  which  she  is  vice-president 
and  membership  chairman. 


Tropic  sweet  corn 

Research  Achievement  Sheet  No.  114  (O) 
tells  about  sweet  corn  variety  USDA-34,  de- 
veloped after  14  years  of  breeding  and  selec- 
tion work  by  the  Federal  Experiment  Station 
in  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  a  fine  sweet  corn 
adapted  for  growth  and  production  in  the 
Tropics. 

Work  of  FAO 

Work  of  FAO  1947/48,  the  Report  of  the 
Director-General  to  the  Fourth  Session  of 
the  Conference  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
issued  and  is  available  from  FAO  Documents 
Sales  Service,  1201  Connecticut  Ave.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C,  at  $1  a  copy. 

Radioactive  materials  no  help 

Experiments  with  certain  low-level  radio- 
active materials  conducted  in  14  States  with 
18  crops  during  the  1948  crop  year  so  far  fail 
to  show  any  beneficial  effects  on  growth  or 
quality.  You  will  find  more  about  this  work 
in  release  No.  2493,  for  which  write  Press 
Service,  USDA,  but  final  detailed  results  will 
not  appear  until  somewhat  later. 

Farm  co-ops 

Bulletin  54  of  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
"Agricultural  Cooperation  in  the  United 
States,"  provides  a  general  outline  of  farmer 
cooperation  here  and  presents  the  current 
status  of  all  types  of  agricultural  cooperation 
along  with  some  historical  background  of 
their  development. 

inbreeding 

A  summary  of  the  discussion  carried  on 
at  Brighton  by  the  Sections  of  Agriculture, 
Botany,  and  Zoology,  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  the  general 
subject  of  Inbreeding  and  Hybrid  Vigor  in 
Crops  and  Livestock  will  be  found  in  Nature 
(London)  October  23,  1948,  pages  642^13.  It 
may  be  of  considerable  interest  to  some  of 
you. 

Dr.  Kellogg  on  soils 

We  have  secured  some  copies  of  an  in- 
formative and  straight-from-the-shoulder 
lecture  on  "The  Soil  Men  Live  By"  which 
Charles  E.  Kellogg,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Soil  Survey,  at  Plant  Industry  Station,  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  delivered  for  the  Graduate  School 
November  15.  Dr.  Kellogg  holds  out  more 
hope  than  many  that  the  world  can  feed  itself 
in  the  future,  provided  it  tackles  the  prob- 
lem realistically  and  with  all  scientific  aids 
available.  The  lecture  is  in  Dr.  Kellogg's 
customary  readable  and  forceful  style.  For 
copies  write  the  editor  of  USDA  or  phone 
Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 

Manuscript  revisions 

An  outraged  and  somewhat  irate  scientist 
writes:  "Why  not  give  a  good  pointed  para- 
graph on  that  all  too  numerous  departmen- 
tal pest,  the  manuscript  reviewer  who  re- 
gards it  as  his  destined  duty  to  rewrite  every 
article  that  passes  through  his  hands?  Too 
few  of  them  realize  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  reviewer  largely  to  spot  errors  in  fact, 
punctuation,  and  grammar.  The  thousands 
of  pages  that  must  be  retyped  each  year  be- 
cause of  unnecessary  and  idiotic  revisions 
constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
work  done  by  our  typists,  and  the  cost  to 
USDA  must  be  plenty — not  to  mention  the 
loss  in  time  and  dispositions  of  authors  who 
are  frequently  forced  to  rewrite  carefully 
prepared  manuscripts  to  satisfy  the  ego  of 
some  reviewer  who  mistakes  excessive  ver- 
bosity for  literary  genius."  Well?  We  are 
patting  our  foot.     •     •     • 


RMA  livestock  studies 

"Livestock  Studies  Under  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  for  1948-49"  is  the  title  of 
release  No.  2447  which  summarizes  projects 
under  way.  For  copies  write  Press  Service, 
USDA. 

Woodrow  R.  Walton 

Mr.  Walton  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion's Commodity  Office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
succeeding  Peter  E.  Bowers  who  resigned. 

The  rise  of  Africa 

C.  Hartley  Grattan  has  a  mighty  thought- 
provoking  article  in  December  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, especially  for  those  interested  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  Africa  and  what 
this  may  do  for  the  natives.  It  is  entitled 
"Africa  in  the  Service  of  Europe?" 

Insecticide  news 

Two  recent  press  releases  provide  news  of 
interest  on  insecticides.  No.  2468  discusses 
substitutes  for  DDT  fly  killers  which  are  be- 
ing sought  among  DDT's  chemical  relatives, 
and  No.  2482  tells  about  the  new  insecticide 
chlordane  which  gives  revived  hope  for  Japa- 
nese beetle  control.  To  get  these  releases 
write  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information, 
USDA,  and  request  by  number. 

From  Australia 

J.  B.  Crawford,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture,  Australia,  visited  the 
Department's  radio  people  recently.  He 
closely  follows  the  Radio  Service's  RFD  Letter 
to  American  radio  farm  directors  for  leads 
on  stories,  and  he  is  located  200  miles  from 
Sydney. 

Credit  Union  in  Peoria 

Maurice  A.  Agre,  treasurer,  says  he  would 
like  to  see  mention  herein  of  the  Peoria  U.  S. 
Employees'  Federal  Credit  Union,  which  was 
organized  at  the  Northern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  in  October  1941,  and  has  been 
functioning  with  marked  success  ever  since. 
Any  other  unions  or  activities  in  the  credit 
field  want  mention? 

The  whooping  crane 

The  whooping  crane,  tallest  bird  in  America 
and  once  considered  one  of  the  finest  game 
birds  on  this  continent,  is  now  reduced  in 
numbers  to  exactly  33.  Recent  careful  counts 
reported  from  Austwell,  Tex.,  show  28  mi- 
grating and  4  nonmigrant  birds  there;  there 
is  also  a  lone  bird  in  Louisiana.  This  year 
the  adults  brought  three  young  with  them 
but  three  adults  failed  to  return  to  Texas, 
so  the  world  count  stands  just  as  it  did  last 
year.  The  crane's  nesting  sites  are  unknown 
but  are  probably  in  northern  Canada.  Thus 
yet  another  American  form  of  wildlife  ap- 
pears to  be  near  extinction. 

Retirement  at  91 

On  September  2L,  1929,  Gulian  Pickering 
Rixford,  graduate  engineer,  journalist,  horti- 
culturist, and  writer,  applied  for  retirement 
from  his  position  of  plant  physiologist  in  the 
Office  of  Horticultural  Crops  and  Diseases, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  at  the  age  of  91! 
None  of  this  business  of  retiring  as  mere  boys 
and  girls  of  60  in  the  good  old  days!  Rix- 
ford had  retired  from  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin  in  1889. 
He  entered  the  service  of  USDA  at  a  sprightly 
70!  He  had  previously  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia many  rare  and  useful  plants  like  the 
Smyrna  flg  and  the  Casaba  melon.  He  ac- 
tually retired  from  BPI  in  August  1930,  and 
was  killed  by  a  train  at  Los  Altos,  Calif.,  2 
months  later. 


Savings  Bonds  Campaign 

Wise  management  of  our  national  debt  Is 
fundamental.    The  Savings  Bonds  Program  is 
an  important  factor  here  as  it  helps  spread 
the  debt  among  many  rather  than  keeping 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  few.    Wise  personal  man-    t 
agement  dictates  the  need  for  adequate  fi- 
nancial  reserves   in   safe   form   and   readily      t 
available.     These  two  requirements  are  met 
by  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds.     A  National  Agri- 
cultural Savings  Bonds  Advisory  Committee,  "  * 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  national 
farm     organizations,     agricultural     editors, 
agencies,  and  economists,  radio  farm  direc-       \ 
tors,   and   rural   banks   has   been   appointed 
upon  which  W.  A.  Minor,  Assistant  to  the   ■* 
Secretary,  and  Deputy  Governor  Carl  Colvin 
of  FCA  are  serving.    U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  are      i 
all  an  all-time  good  buy  whether  outright 
for   cash   or    on   the   pay-roll   savings   plan. 
Buy  Bonds!  -4 

Mrs.  Haines  of  REA  T 

"The  breadth  of  vision  and  the  unfailing 
spirit  of  devotion  which  *  *  «  (sne)  .^ 
*  *  *  brought  to  this  program  have  en- 
abled her  to  make  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion  to  the  welfare  of  rural  America."  These 
words  from  Administrator  Wickard  epitomize 
the  numerous  tributes — one  from  Mrs.  r  , 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  among  them — paid  Mrs. 
Dora  B.  Haines,  retiring  REA  specialist  in 
education,  at  a  staff  ceremony  held  December 
1.  A  pioneer  who  joined  REA's  staff  Decem- 
ber 4,  1935,  she  was  first  employed  as  a  co-op  K 
education  consultant.  She  retired  as  as- 
sistant head  of  the  Co-operative  Education 
Section  of  the  Information  Services  Division.  ** 
Born  October  16,  1877,  in  North  Russell, 
N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Haines  began  her  professional 
career  52  years  ago  as  a  reporter  on  the  Lin- 
coln (Nebr.)  Daily  News.  A  niece  of  Irving 
Bacheller,  the  author,  she  has  been  writer, 
editor,  and  adviser  of  liberal  leaders  in  this 
and  various  other  countries,  and  a  perennial 
student  of  history,  economics,  and  political 
economy. 


Portable  frost 

Now  our  scientists  have  settled  a  corn- 
drying  question  on  which  farmers  disagreed. 
Most  farmers  believed  that  corn  which  had  - 
been  frosted  in  the  field  dried  more  slowly 
than  it  would  have  if  it  had  not  frozen. 
Others  disagreed.  It  was  impossible  to  settle 
the  question  since  frost  covered  a  whole  field 
when  it  struck.  Engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  < 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering developed  a  movable  hood  large 
enough  to  cover  10  feet  of  corn  row.  Air 
within  the  hood  was  cooled  by  dry  ice.  In 
two  test  seasons  they  caused  artificial  frosts 
by  chilling  groups  of  corn  plants  to  20°  or  25° 
F.  for  about  half  an  hour.  This  had  the 
same  killing  effect  as  a  natural  frost.  Then 
it  was  simple  to  gather  sample  ears  from  the 
frozen  rows  and  from  rows  on  either  side* 
that  had  not  been  frozen.  When  these  were 
compared  it  was  clear  each  year  that  the 
frosted  ears  dried  more  rapidly  than  unfrozen 
ears.  Thus  it  seems  that  a  light  freeze  speeds 
up  drying  of  corn  that  is  reasonably  well  j. 
ripened  and  mature. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap-  4 
proval  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  as  con- 
taining administrative  information  required 
for  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

Correspondence    should    be    addressed    to 
T.  Swann  Harding,  Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of ., 
Information,     Department     of     Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.     Washington  or  field 
employees,  please  write  instead  of  phoning,     f, 
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Mr.  Jump  retires 

WILLIAM  A.  JUMP,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Budget  and  Finance,  voluntarily  re- 
tired December  23  because  of  ill  health, 
after  41  years  of  consecutive  service 
under  11  Secretaries.  He  entered  the 
Department  in  1907  as  a  messenger  at 
$360  a  year,  rose  to  one  of  the  highest 
positions  in  the  Government  service,  and 
won  national  and  international  recogni- 
tion as  a  leader  in  Government  admin- 
istration. Secretary  Brannan,  in  reluc- 
tantly accepting  his  request  for  retire- 
ment, said:  "Mr.  Jump  is  the  finest  pub- 
lic servant  I  have  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with." 

President  Truman  wrote:  "You  have 
become  a  symbol  of  such  a  high  stand- 
ard of  public  service  that  we  cannot 
think  of  your  retirement  as  ending  your 
career.  Your  example  of  selfless  effort 
to  improve  public  administration  has 
blazed  a  wide  and  clear  trail  which  is 
already  being  followed  by  many  of  your 
associates  and  will  be  followed  by  many 
others  for  a  long  time.  *  *  *  It  is  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  extend  to  you 
the  thanks  of  the  Government  which  you 
have  served  through  more  than  four 
decades  with  such  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion and  fidelity."  Mr.  Jump  also  often 
received  public  praise  by  members  of 
Congress  for  his  statesmanlike  handling 
of  Department  budget  matters. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  born  1891,  Mr. 
Jump  entered  USDA  May  13,  1907,  was 
promoted  regularly,  and  in  1921  became 
personal  secretary  to  Secretary  Henry  C. 
Wallace.  A  year  later  he  was  designated 
USDA's  Budget  Officer.  His  outstanding 
service  to  the  Department  was  recog- 
nized in  1947  when  he  was  presented  with 
a  Distinguished  Service  Award.  He  was 
active  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Public  Administration 
and  in  the  work  of  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association.  Though  he 
lacked  a  college  degree,  his  competence 
and  leadership  were  widely  recognized 
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by  requests  for  lectures  at  Harvard, 
Princeton,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Syracuse  University,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning.  He  was  for  several 
years  U.  S.  representative  on  the  Finance 
Subcommittee  of  FAO. 

Mr.  Jump's  retirement  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  and  universal  regret.  His 
distinguished  career  in  the  public  serv- 
ice will  long  inspire  others,  and  his  in- 
tense devotion  to  duty  amounted  to  true 
consecration.  He  was  an  honor  to  the 
service  and  an  invaluable  asset  to  his 
country.  In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary 
requesting  retirement  for  disability  Mr. 
Jump  said,  in  part: 

"*  *  *  To  my  many  friends  and  associ- 
ates in  the  Department  ,*  *  *  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity,  through  you 
as  the  head  of  the  Department,  to  say  good- 
bye and  to  thank  each  and  every  one  for 
their  kindness  and  cooperation  over  the 
years.  There  are  no  finer  folks  anywhere 
than  those  who  comprise  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  have  the  deepest  personal 
affection  for  them  and  I  am  going  to  miss 
them  very  much  indeed.  *  *  *  There  is 
no  finer  place  in  America  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  which  to  grow  up 
and  spend  a  lifetime,  as  I  have  done.    *     *     * 

"Not  a  week  passes,  even  after  all  these 
years,  that  I  am  not  stimulated  by  some  new 
and  fresh  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  true  pub- 
lic service  that  is  the  strong  foundation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Somehow, 
and  in  some  way,  the  fact  that  from  the 
beginning  the  Department  has  existed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  life  in  America  a 
better,  richer,  and  fuller  experience,  has 
resulted  in  an  honest,  vigorous,  and  intensely 
realistic  public  service  concept  on  the  part 
of  the  staff  of  the  Department,  high  and 
low,  that  is  truly  remarkable.  This  makes 
the  Department  a  most  stimulating  and  in- 
spiring place  in  which  to  work.  A  member 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
have  the  feeling  that  he  is  just  helping  to 
turn  the  wheels  that  make  a  large  corpora- 
tion work;  he  feels  he  is  a  partner  in  a  great 
enterprise.  That  has  been  my  experience 
for  42  years.  I  know  it  is  the  experience  of 
countless  others  in  the  Department  who  could 
not  be  tempted  to  work  anywhere  else.  This 
institutional  appreciation  is  a  priceless  as- 
set. It  could  not  be  created  by  the  use  of 
money  or  by  any  of  the  modern  methods  of 
building  a  so-called  'espirit  de  corps,'  as  im- 
portant and  desirable  as  that  may  be. 

"No  two  people  would  agree  on  a  list  of" 
the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the 
building  over  the  years  of  such  a  valuable 
institutional  tradition  as  that  we  in  the 
Department    possess,    Mr.    Jump    went    on, 


"but  among  those  that  I  have  seemed  to  see 
quite  clearly"  is  "*  *  *  The  practice  of 
maintaining  the  closest  possible  contact  with 
the  people  themselves  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  in  determining  what 
constitutes  sound  policy  and  program  at  any 
given  time.'  *  *  *  por  convenience,  we 
refer  to  'USDA'  programs,  but  over  the  years 
I  sense  that  we  have  learned  that  the  peoples' 
programs  are  the  only  ones  that  have  a  sound 
and  lasting  place  in  a  democracy." 

Their  pay  was  increased 

THE  FOLLOWING  EMPLOYEES  have 
recently  received  pay  increases  for  su- 
perior accomplishments.  You  will  find  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  for  approval  of 
these  pay  increases  in  Memorandum  No. 
P-723,  Office  of  Personnel,  December  8, 
1948;  if  interested,  ask  your  supervisor 
or  personnel  officer  to  let  you  see  this 
letter.  We  have  space  here  to  record 
only  names  and  agencies: 

MARY  R.  MLAKUS,  Clerk-Typist: 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry.  SAMUEL  F.  POTTS,  En- 
tomologist: Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine.  ELIZABETH  L. 
BRUNSTON  and  A.  ELIZABETH  CLEN- 
DENING,  Clerk-Typists;  WILLIAM  A. 
JONES,  Agriculturist;  REUBEN  F.  MAU- 
SER, Farm  Management  Supervisor; 
DORIS  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary:  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  HOWARD  D. 
HALPIN  and  HOWARD  C.  LEE,  District 
Forest  Rangers;  IVO  W.  MILLER,  Dis- 
trict Ranger;  VIRGINIA  POWELL, 
Clerk;  DENNIS  L.  RYAN,  Clerk-Typist; 
PAUL  J.  ZEHNGRAFF,  Silviculturist; 
Forest  Service.  FRED  A.  HOYLAND, 
Administrative  Officer:  Office  of  Plant 
and  Operations.  JAMES  V.  MORROW, 
Marketing  Specialist;  JULIUS  M.  BO- 
BERSKI,  Traffic  Manager:  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration.  M.  PAU- 
LINE BREAZEALE,  Clerk-Stenographer; 
JOHN  H.  JOHNSON,  LORENZ  F. 
BREDEMEIER,  and  WILLIAM  S.  OTT, 
Soil  Conservationists;  MARGARET  C. 
DICKERMAN,  Clerk-Typist;  CHARLES 
F.  POPP,  Photographer;  FLOYD  A. 
TAYLOR,  Engineering  Aid;  ROBERT  S. 
WHITAKER,  Agricultural  Engineer,  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

YOUR  SUGGESTION,  PLEASE! 

During  the  past  year  37  cash  awards  have 
been  made  to  USDA  workers  in  return  for 
their  valuable  suggestions.  Manager  Pow- 
ell's crew,  FHA  Area  Finance  Office,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  has  salted  down  8  of  these, 
and  2  employees  there  have  already  picked 
up  their  second  checks.  What's  the  matter 
with  YOU?  This  is  the  Employee's  Sug- 
gestion System  and  your  suggestion  will 
plow  its  way  right  up  to  the  Suggestion 
Awards  Board.  Suggestion  committees  in 
your  own  agency  or  office  are  trying  hard 
to  make  this  cash  award  system  work. 
Pitch  in  and  help  them !  After  all,  it  can 
mean  money  in  your  own  pocket  to  do  so. 


Soil  survey  reports 


Farm  facts 


Ultrasonics 


AMONG  DEPARTMENT  publications 
off  the  press  since  July  1  are  Soil  Sur- 
vey Reports  for  Tazewell  County,  Va., 
Jackson,  and  Transylvania  Counties, 
N.  C,  Claiborne  County,  Tenn.,  Johnson 
County,  Ind.,  and  the  Umatella  area, 
Oreg.  These  are  designed  to  assist 
farmers,  farm  advisors,  and  many  others 
concerned  with  land  use  in  those  coun- 
ties. The  Soil  Survey  Reports,  prepared 
by  the  Division  of  Soil  Survey,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  are  a  part  of  a  research 
project  begun  by  the  Department  in  co- 
operation with  State  experiment  sta- 
tions 50  years  ago.  By  then  it  was  ap- 
parent that  classification  of  the  soil  was 
basic  to  the  application  of  research  find- 
ings on  individual  farms.  Soils  differ 
widely  within  an  area. 

Success  on  a  given  farm  cannot  be 
predicted  accurately  unless  the  soils  on 
that  farm  are  classified  comparably  with 
soils  at  the  research  station.  So  for  a 
half  a  century  the  scientists  have  been 
surveying,  classifying,  mapping,  and  de- 
scribing soils  in  small  areas — usually 
counties.  So  far  about  half  of  the  3,070 
counties  in  this  country  have  been  re- 
ported in  detail.  A  new  concept — the 
dynamic  nature  of  soil — on  which  the 
classification  is  now  made  was  formu- 
lated by  C.  F.  Marbut,  who  directed  the 
work  from  1912  to  1935.  Mapping  is 
now  based  on  aerial  photography. 

Within  the  past  year  and  a  half  basic 
soil  surveys  have  been  started  in  a  score 
of  counties  in  widely  scattered  States. 
Over  640  million  acres  have  been  mapped 
in  detail  and  more  than  400  million  in  the 
reconnaissance  surveys  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  15  million  dollars.  Thus  untold 
losses  through  unguided  applications  of 
ill-suited  land  uses  and  farm  practices 
have  been  avoided.  The  expense  of 
much  unnecessary  and  wasteful  experi- 
mentation by  trial  and  error  has  also 
been  saved.  The  aggregate  savings  run 
into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Copies  of  all  soil  surveys  and  maps  are 
at  Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  more  than 
20,000  soil  samples,  many  of  them  from 
foreign  countries.  In  addition  to  soil 
surveys,  the  Beltsville  scientists  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Kellogg 
are  compiling  data  for  a  world  soil  map. 

9 
Career  in  BAI 

If  that's  what  you  want,  get  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  671,  issued  October  1948, 
entitled  "Career  Opportunities  for  Graduate 
Veterinarians  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry." 
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FARMS  IN  THE  U.  S.  are  still  slowly 
getting  larger  and  fewer,  but  the  number 
of  small,  part-time,  and  rural  residential 
units  increases.  Large-scale  farms  made 
up  less  than  2  percent  of  all  our  farms 
in  1945  and  less  than  4  percent  of  our 
farm  people  lived  on  them,  while  26  per- 
cent of  our  farm  population  lived  on  1^2 
million  small  units — mostly  part-time 
and  nominal  units.  There  were  in  addi- 
tion about  a  million  small-scale  farms 
contributing  little  to  commercial  pro- 
duction. Commercial  family  farms  pro- 
duced 70  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
farm  products  and  provided  homes  for 
approximately  58  percent  of  our  farm 
population. 

Truly  large-scale  U.  S.  farms  turned 
out  products  with  an  average  gross  value 
of  $39,203  on  an  average  of  2,905  acres 
of  which  384  were  harvested  cropland; 
their  average  value  for  land  and  build- 
ings was  $78,422  and  for  implements  and 
machinery,  $6,452.  The  figures  for  me- 
dium-sized family  farms  ran  $4,658;  236 
acres,  104  acres,  $11,135,  and  $1,616,  re- 
spectively. The  toughest  problem  is  of- 
fered by  about  a  million  small-scale 
farms  with  an  annual  value  of  products 
from  $500  to  $1,200.  Medium-  and  small- 
family  farms,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
compete  with  the  large-scale  farms  and 
do  very  well. 

About  87  percent  of  all  farm  land  cov- 
ered by  the  1945  Census  of  Agriculture 
was  held  by  individuals;  corporations, 
partnerships,  or  public  agencies  owned 
the  remainder.  Some  82  percent  of  the 
individual  owners  held  full  ownership  of 
their  land,  i.  e.  in  fee  simple.  About  5 
percent  of  the  individual  owners  held 
their  land  under  a  purchase  contract 
and  3  percent  held  it  as  a  life  estate. 
Some  994  million  acres  of  land  were  held 
by  individuals. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  1948  our 
farm  people  and  farm  workers  suffered 
275,000  lost-time  accidents  and  lost  6 
million  days  or  more  from  their  regular 
activities.  Average  time  lost  per  acci- 
dent was  about  22  days,  and  the  medical, 
dental,  and  hospital  charges  ran  $40  per 
person  injured,  or  $52  per  person  if  acci- 
dents involving  no  hospital  costs  are  ex- 
cluded. The  total  bill  here  was  more 
than  11  million  dollars.  Falls  caused  the 
most  accidents,  then  animals,  and  third, 
motor  vehicles.  Accidents  due  to  ma- 
chines came  fourth.  Accidents  to  men 
and  boys  were  about  3M>  times  more  nu- 
merous than  to  women  and  girls  in  all 
age  groups  and  about  half  of  all  acci- 
dents were  incident  to  farm  work. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  that  high-intensity 
sound  waves  could  literally  tear  a  mos- 
quito larva  apart  within  5  seconds? 
Did  you  know  that  larvae  of  the  coddling 
moth  require  exposure  to  similar  waves 
for  a  full  minute  before  giving  up  the 
ghost?  If  imbedded  in  fruit  the  moth 
larvae  remain  undisturbed.  These  and 
other  things  were  discussed  by  TJSDA's  • 
Lowell  E.  Campbell  and  L  G.  Schoen- 
leber  at  the  annual  winter  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineers in  Chicago  last  December. 

Exploratory  studies  are  being  carried 
on  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center, 
Beltsville,  Md.,  on  possible  agricultural  » 
utilization  of  ultrasonics  —  electrically 
produced  high-frequency  sound  waves. 
Only  limited  investigations  have  been 
made  so  far,  however.  But  the  power- 
ful sound  waves  should  be  investigated 
further,  the  engineers  believe,  to  deter- 
mine their  effects  on  plant  and  animal 
materials;  in  bacterial,  insect,  and  dis- 
ease control;  and  for  the  emulsiflcation 
or  pasteurization  of  milk  or  other  food 
products,  milk  homogenization,  emulsifl- 
cation and  near-dispersion  in  liquids,  co- 
agulation of  particles  suspended  in  fluids, 
and  producing  mutation  in  grains,  bulbs, 
and  so  on. 

Limited  tests  conducted  by  two  USDA 
engineers  show  that  the  percentage  mor- 
tality of  exposed  mosquito  larvae  is  cor- 
related directly  with  the  amplitude  of 
the  waves.  Within  experimental  limits 
these  percentages  do  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly with  length  of  exposure.  Other 
preliminary  tests  demonstrate  decreasing 
vitamin  C  content  in  exposed  orange 
juice,  the  degree  of  decrease  depend- 
ing on  length  of  exposure.  Prelimi- 
nary work  also  indicates  that  particles 
of  DDT  can  be  reduced  by  ultrasonic  vi- 
bration to  smaller  size  than  any  hitherto 
obtained.  It  remains  to  evaluate  fre- 
quencies and  combinations  thereof,  in- 
tensities of  wave  propagation,  electro-  A 
magnetic  and  electrostatic  field  effects, 
heat  developed  in  various  products 
treated,  length  of  exposure,  and  the  tech- 
nique of  applying  ultrasonics. 

USDA'S  HISTORY 

No.  2  in  the  Agricultural  History  Series,   -J 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco-    1 
nomics,  is  entitled   "Some   Landmarks  in 
the  History  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture."    First  issued  in  1940,  it  was    A 
recently  brought  current  to  the  day  Sec- 
retary   Brannan    assumed    office,   June    2.    ,i_ 
Those  who  want  copies  may  write  either 
the  editor  of  USDA  or  Economic  Informa- 
tion, BAE. 

USDA:  January  17,  1949 


Brief  but  important 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  USDA 

This  employee  house  organ,  USDA,  is 
and  long  has  been  distributed  by  Mrs. 
Monica  T.  Crocker,  Division  of  Training, 
Office  of  Personnel,  USDA,  Washington 
25,  D.  C,  Room  347W,  Ext.  3185.  The  edi- 
tor does  NOT  distribute  USDA.  Please 
address  all  questions  regarding  distribu- 
tion to  Mrs.  Crocker. 

Famous   botanist   retires 

Dr.  Winifred  E.  Brenchley  has  retired  from 
her  post  as  head  of  the  Botany  Department, 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station.  Her 
monograph,  Inorganic  Plant  Poisons  and 
Stimulants,  and  her  book.  Manuring  of 
Grassland  for  Hay,  are  well-known.  She  also 
was  actively  interested  in  the  ecology  of 
weeds. 

New  garb 

Extension  Service  Review  for  January  ap- 
peared newly  garbed — picture  cover,  newly 
designed  heads  throughout,  more  pictures, 
subheads,  and  editorial  notes.  The  first  is- 
sue is  24  pages  long  though  some  later  issues 
will  be  shorter.  Meet  an  old  friend  in  a  new 
dress. 

Contagious  zeros 

Several  of  you  wrote  in  about  an  error  in 
"100  Test  Farm,"  page  1,  USDA  for  December 
6,  which  undoubtedly  many  more  of  you  saw. 
That  130  million  acres  at  the  beginning  of 
paragraph  3  should,  of  course,  have  been 
merely  13,000  acres.  But  so  many  zeros  are 
flying  around  in  the  air  today  they  get  infec- 
tious and  someone  in  SCS  who  wrote  the  arti- 
cle caught  the  contagion. 

As  ye  sew 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1968  on  Pattern  Altera- 
tion should  prove  of  interest  and  utility  to 
ladies  with  real  or  imaginary  figure  prob- 
lems— unrelated  to  the  household  budget — 
who  would  like  explicit  information  about  53 
different  pattern  alterations,  plus  a  hundred 
illustrations  showing  how  to  measure,  plan, 
and  make  the  necessary  changes  to  achieve 
good-fitting  homemade  clothing.  It  is  in 
new  supply. 

Electric  bill  too  high? 

If  so,  you  might  like  to  read  Why  High  Bill 
Complaints,  an  article  in  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion News  (published  by  REA)  for  December- 
January,  by  Mark  Hawkins,  Jr.,  and  C.  D. 
Dunlap.  Faulty  wiring,  defective  equipment 
and  inefficient  use  thereof,  and  ignorance 
about  kilowatt-hour  consumption  cause 
many  ill-advised  complaints  about  high  elec- 
tric bills.  Read  the  article  and  learn  some- 
thing about  yourself  and  your  own  com- 
plaints! 

New  assignments  at  Beltsville 

Dr.  O.  S.  Aamodt  has  relinquished  adminis- 
trative duties  as  head  of  the  Division  of 
Forage  Crops  and  Diseases,  Plant  Industry 
Station,  to  return  to  full-time  research,  tak- 
ing over  the  work  of  the  alfalfa  project 
leader,  Dr.  H.  M.  Tysdal,  who  has  requested  a 
transfer  to  the  Division  of  Rubber  Investi- 
gations to  take  charge  of  the  guayule  genetics 
and  breeding  program.  Dr.  Will  M.  Myers, 
who  has  had  charge  of  grass-breeding  re- 
search at  the  U.  S.  Regional  Pasture  Labo- 
ratory, will  replace  Dr.  Aamodt.  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Sayre,  Jr.,  has  been  named  associate  head 
of  the  Division  of  Cotton  and  Other  Fiber 
Crops  and  Diseases. 


Recovery  of  culture 

A  devotee  of  a  vegetarian  and  arboreal 
philosophy  which  borders  on  mysticism,  and 
an  avowed  enemy  of  animal  husbandry  and 
its  "sins,"  Henry  Bailey  Stevens  argues  in  his 
new  book,  "The  Recovery  of  Culture," 
(Harper,  $3)  that  the  human  race  missed  its 
cultural  footing  badly  when  it  turned  to 
carnivorous  habits.  Dr.  Stevens,  Director  of 
general  extension,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  both  learned  and  lyrical.  He  is  the 
author  also  of  "Tolstoy,"  "Johnny  Appleseed 
and  Paul  Bunyan,"  and  several  one-act  plays. 

Price  tag  of  sedimentation 

Soil  Conservation  Service  specialists  esti- 
mate that  the  average  annual  damage  from 
all  forms  of  sediment  and  sedimentation  is 
175  million  dollars.  That  includes  50  million 
dollars'  worth  of  damage  to  agricultural  land, 
as  much  more  from  sedimentation  in  storage 
reservoirs,  lesser  amounts  for  damage  to 
drainage  and  irrigation  systems,  harbors  and 
river  channels,  recreation  and  wildlife,  rail- 
roads and  highways.  In  May  1947  there  was 
held  the  first  national  technical  meeting  in 
this  country  on  sedimentation  problems  as 
the  joint  concern  of  engineers  and  conserva- 
tionists, when  the  Federal  Inter-Agency  River 
Basin  Committee  met. 

From  Carnegie  Institution 

One  project  described  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  showed  that  the 
single-celled  fresh-water  alga,  Chlorella, 
which  requires  only  sunlight,  minerals,  and 
water  for  growth,  can  be  made  to  produce 
high  yields  of  protein  or  fat  at  will.  Calcu- 
lations indicate  it  may  produce  1,390  pounds 
of  fat  when  grown  on  an  acre  of  water  for  a 
season  as  compared  with  227  pounds  of  soy- 
bean or  360  pounds  of  peanut  oil  from  the 
same  area.  The  plant  biology  laboratories  of 
the  Institution  also  reported  recently  that 
protochlorophyll,  mother  of  chlorophyll,  had 
been  isolated  in  pure  form  and  was  being 
used  now  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  photo- 
synthesis. 

Manchester  retires 

Allen  W.  Manchester  who,  since  August 
1947,  has  served  as  Assistant  Director,  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Programs  Branch, 
PMA,  has  retired  after  more  than  32  years 
service  of  USDA.  He  once  headed  the  Farm 
Management  Department,  University  of  Con- 
necticut, was  Director  of  the  Land  Use  Pro- 
grams in  the  Northeast  States  for  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  1934-36,  and  then  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Northeast  Region 
for  AAA,  a  position  he  held  until  he  entered 
PMA.  He  has  worked  steadily  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  throughout  his  career.  His  in- 
itial appointment  was  as  the  first  county 
agent  in  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  in   1915. 

Dr.  Snyder  retires 

Dr.  Rudolph  Snyder,  veterinarian  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  retired  December 
31,  1948,  after  44  years  of  Government  service. 
Born  in  Iowa  and  a  graduate  of  Chicago  Vet- 
erinary College,  he  entered  BAI's  meat  inpec- 
tion  service.  He  also  worked  on  the  eradica- 
tion of  cattle  and  sheep  scab  in  Colorado,  in 
suppressing  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  on  the  control  of  external  parasites 
of  livestock,  veterinary  inspection  at  the 
Denver  stockyards,  and  hog  cholera  investiga- 
tions in  Iowa.  One  assignment  involved  the 
vaccination  of  all  the  bison  in  Yellowstone 
Park.  In  1932,  he  assumed  administrative 
duties  in  Washington,  D.  O,  as  assistant  chief 
of  the  Interstate  Inspection  Division,  and  on 
retirement  was  acting  in  charge  of  that  Divi- 
sion. 


The  atom 

Early  Tales  of  the  Atomic  Age,  a  book  by 
Daniel  Lang,  published  by  Doubleday  &  Co., 
Inc.,  is  recommended  for  its  accuracy,  reada- 
bility, human  interest,  and  fidelity  in  depict- 
ing the  habits  and  manners  of  scientists. 

Potato  flour 

Two  processed  publications,  both  available 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Chemistry,  might  prove  of  interest  on 
this  subject:  "Producing  Feed  and  Flour 
from  White  Potatoes  with  Steam  Tube  Driers" 
and  the  "Utilization  of  Idle  Equipment  in 
Distilleries  for  the  Production  of  White  Po- 
tato Flour." 

Seems  we're  all  red! 

Investigations  in  the  Nela  Park  Lamp  Lab- 
oratories of  General  Electric  indicate  that 
we  are  all  red,  whether  we  regard  ourselves 
as  white,  yellow,  or  black.  Caucasians,  Asi- 
atics, and  Negroes  alike  reflect  a  greater  per- 
centage of  red  than  of  any  other  color; 
hence  all  human  beings  are  mostly  red! 
Blondes  and  brunettes  give  almost  identical 
color  reflection  curves  throughout  the  spec- 
trum; cosmetics  reduce  the  reflection  of 
colors  from  green  to  violet.  Men  are  slightly 
darker  than  women  and  both  slightly  darker 
in  September  than  in  March.  Both  sexes 
and  all  races  darken  with  age. 

Douglas  of  REA 

Joseph  F.  Douglas,  a  1948  graduate  of  Pur- 
due University,  LaFayette,  Ind.,  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Doug- 
las, a  22-year-old  Negro  veteran,  received  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  electrical  en- 
gineering, with  a  major  in  power.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Power  Coordination 
Group  of  the  Power  Division  in  REA.  His 
duties  will  be  to  assist  in  making  engineering 
studies  in  connection  with  applications  by 
REA  borrowers  for  loans  to  finance  construc- 
tion of  generating  and  transmission  facilities. 

RMA  research 

E.  A.  Meyer,  Administrator  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act,  made  two  addresses  re- 
cently which  may  interest  some  of  you.  In 
one  he  covered  Progress  Under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  (No.  2578)  and  in  the 
other  Dairy  Research  Under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  (No.  2579).  Both  talks 
were  made  on  the  same  day  before  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  meetings  in  Atlantic  City 
last  December.  To  procure  copies  write  Press 
Service,  USDA,  and  request  by  number. 

Health  program 

You  may  have  heard  many  things  about  the 
health  program  proposed  by  Oscar  R.  Ewing, 
Federal  Security  Administrator.  Much  that 
you  heard  may  have  been  inaccurate.  If 
you  want  the  facts  they  are  available  in  a 
publication  called  "The  Nation's  Health,  a 
ten  year  program,"  which  is  a  report  to  the 
President  by  Mr.  Ewing.  It  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $1  (not  stamps,  please)  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Shedd  and  Molander  speak 

Charles  K.  Shedd  and  E.  G.  Molander, 
USDA  agricultural  engineers,  were  among 
those  who  addressed  the  annual  winter  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  in  Chicago.  The  former  spoke  on 
the  need  for  mechanical  corn  drying,  the 
latter  on  studies  of  the  use  of  lightweight 
concrete  on  farms.  Press  Service,  USDA, 
has  summaries  of  these  talks  if  you  unite 
and  ask  for  Nos.  2613  and  2614,  respectively. 
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Cotton 

What  can  research  do  for  cotton?  Re- 
search at  the  Southern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  has  made  remarkable  progress 
in  this  field.  For  details  write  Press  Service, 
USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  2631. 

REA  reports 

Rural  Electrification  Administration's  An- 
nual Statistical  Report  for  1947  is  now  avail- 
able. It  tells  the  entire  story  of  REA's 
lending  activities  and  the  borrower  opera- 
tions attendant  thereon.  There  are  con- 
venient  summaries. 

President  Darrow 

Dr.  George  M.  Darrow,  in  charge  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  American 
Society  for  Horticultural  Science. 

Deciduous  fruit  research 

The  Deciduous  Fruit  Advisory  Committee 
has  reviewed  research  and  service  work  in 
progress  in  their  field  under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act.  For  details  write  Press 
Service,  USDA,  and  request  No.  2642. 

Fertilizer  situation 

"The  Fertilizer  Situation  for  1948-49"  cov- 
ering supplies  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and 
nitrogen  is  now  available  in  processed  form 
from  Information  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration.  This  is  the  sixth 
in  a  series  of  such  annual  reports. 

Interests  the  editor 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Wy- 
oming Agricultural  Experiment  Station  since 
its  establishment  in  1890  has  recently  ap- 
peared. The  editor's  emergence  on  the  mun- 
dane scene  occurred  that  year  also  and  in 
Wyoming — Delaware. 

Honor  awards  movie 

A  color  film  of  USDA's  1947  and  1948  Honor 
Awards  Program  has  been  completed  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Service,  Office  of  Information. 
It  is  now  available  to  agencies  for  showings 
to  employees.  Make  arrangements  by  con- 
tacting Motion  Picture  Service,  Ext.  6073;  if 
in  the  field,  write  MP's  Booking  Unit. 

Poultry  studies 

A  review  of  current  research  projects  under 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  affecting  the 
poultry  industry  and  ranging  from  breeding 
better  poultry  and  better  egg  handling  to 
utilization  improvement  and  the  marketing 
of  poultry  and  poultry  products,  will  be  found 
in  Release  No.  2556,  for  which  write  Press 
Service,  USDA. 

New  entomology  publications 

The  following  processed  publications  avail- 
able from  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  might  be  of  interest  to  you: 
Tests  With  DDT  on  Honey  Bees  in  Small 
Cages,  by  A.  W.  Woodrow,  and  The  New  In- 
secticides for  Controlling  External  Parasites 
of  Livestock,  by  the  staff  of  the  Division  of 
Insects  Affecting  Man  and  Animals. 

New  ginning  lab 

Work  has  begun  on  the  construction  of  a 
$190,000  Southwest  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Cot- 
ton Ginning  Laboratory  on  the  campus  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Mesilla  Park,  N. 
Mex.  The  Division  of  Mechanical  Processing 
of  Farm  Products,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  and  the 
Cotton  Branch,  PMA,  will  equip  the  building 
for  studies  of  fiber  production  problems  pe- 
culiar to  the  Southwest.  Research  will  there- 
fore be  performed  where  cotton  is  produced. 


Major  land  uses 

Inventory  of  Major  Land  Uses  in  the  United 
States  is  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  663. 
It  was  prepared  by  three  agricultural  econo- 
mists in  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  covers  the  land  and  its  use,  trends  in 
land  use,  present  condition  of  agricultural 
land,  and  expected  trends  in  land  utilization. 
An  appendix  contains  tables  covering  land 
use  outside  farms.  There  is  also  a  bibliog- 
raphy. 

Potato  conference 

The  Report  of  Proceedings,  Conference  on 
Potatoes,  held  in  Philadelphia  October  19- 
21  last,  at  the  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory,  has  appeared.  The  conference 
was  attended  by  potato  producers  and  proc- 
essors, as  well  as  representatives  of  USDA 
and  the  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. Very  interesting  material  appears 
in  the  discussions  summarized.  For  a  copy 
write  the  Eastern  Lab,  USDA,  Philadelphia 
18,  Pa. 

Science  in  television 

We  have  some  copies  of  a  mimeographed 
statement  on  Putting  TV-Appeal  in  Science, 
by  Dana  D.  Reynolds,  Radio  Service.  A  bet- 
ter title  might  be  "Giving  Science  Television 
Appeal."  If  you  are  interested  in  the  general 
subject  of  making  science  appeal  to  televi- 
sion audiences  you  may  want  a  copy.  Write 
the  editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext. 
4619. 

Effects  of  air  transport 

Apparently  the  quality  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  moved  by  air  is  unaffected  by  sud- 
den changes  in  air  pressure.  This  is  to  be 
concluded  from  a  joint  study  recently  com- 
pleted by  a  group  of  scientists  from  Plant 
Industry  Station  and  others  from  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation.  Tests  were  made  in 
which  simulated  climbs  occurred  at  a  rate 
of  3,000  feet  per  minute  to  an  altitude  of 
30,000  feet,  descents  at  the  same  rate.  For 
details  write  Press  Service.  USDA.  and  re- 
quest No.  2641. 

Roberts  Acting  Director  B&F 

Ralph  S.  Roberts  has  been  made  Acting 
Director  of  Finance  and  Budget  Office  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Jump's  retirement.  He  joined 
the  staff  of  B&F  in  September  1941  and,  on 
June  19,  1944,  was  appointed  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Finance  in  charge  of  USDA's  budget. 
He  has  been  in  Government  service  20  years, 
having  served  earlier  in  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  and  the  FBI  chief  clerk's  office. 
A  native  of  Utah,  he  specialized  in  economics 
and  business  administration  at  University  of 
Utah  and  George  Washington.  He  won  his 
LL.  M.  at  George  Washington  Law  School. 

More  about  conferences 

In  writing  on  How  To  Lead  a  Conference, 
in  Printers'  Ink  for  December  3,  1948,  Alfred 
N.  Cooper  says  essentially:  Don't  talk  too 
much  yourself,  as  a  garrulous  chairman  has 
spoiled  more  conferences  than  poor  ventila- 
tion. Don't  ask  members  for  opinions  before 
they  are  ready  to  talk  and  never  call  for  the 
opinions  of  group  members  in  rotation.  Keep 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  and  suppress 
the  flow  of  words  the  ever-present  loquacious 
member  is  always  ready  to  uncork.  Keep 
the  discussion  interesting.  Learn  how  to  ask 
follow-up  questions,  Why?  and  How?  being 
two  of  the  best.  Plan  your  conference  even 
if  you  do  no  more  than  jot  down  subjects 
for  discussion  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 
Spice  with  a  touch  of  humor  that  is  not 
dragged  in  by  the  heels  while  still  resisting. 
Sum  up,  as  that  discourages  repetition,  en- 
courages new  arguments,  and  finally  let  the 
boys  feel  they  have  done  something  besides 
smoke  too  many  cigarettes. 


"Nick"  Carter 

Clarence  E.  (Nick)  Carter,  long-time  De- 
partment employee,  died  suddenly  December 
27.  Mr.  Carter  joined  the  Department  with  '  -! 
the  AAA  in  1934  and  later  was  with  Extension 
Service  and  the  wartime  Food  Production  Ad- 
ministration. He  had  been  in  the  field  serv- 
icing unit — now  in  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration- — since  its  beginning  in 
1934.  A  native  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Carter  had 
been  a  county  agricultural  agent  in  Knox 
County  and  was  later  associate  professor  of 
agronomy  with  the  University  of  Missouri 
Extension  Service.  He  had  owned  and  oper-  . 
ated  several  Missouri  farms,  and  owned  one 
in  Boone  County  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

< 

Do  you  like  books? 

Every  now  and  then  USDA  recommends  a 
book.  Some  of  these  are  written  by  our  own 
staff  members;  others  are  mentioned  because 
we  think  they  may  be  of  interest  or  assistance 
to  you.  Recently  the  Department  Librarian 
kindly  sent  over  a  note  from  a  Missouri  reader 
of  USDA  who  said:  "The  Technique  of  Get- 
ting Things  Done — a  book  USDA  recom-  S 
mended — and  I  almost  returned  it  without 
reading  it  because  I  couldn't  find  time  for  it! 
But  once  I  started  I  couldn't  stop,  for  how 
drastically  my  work  needed  the  inspiration 
and  boost  it  contains  between  its  covers. 
USDA  should  have  a  required  reading  list  for 
employees  from  the  top  executive  to  the  low- 
est clerk  and  put  this  book  No.  1  on  the  list 
*  *  *  for  the  renewed  enthusiasm  and 
determination  it  gives  people  to  do  things  is 
amazing."  Do  YOU  ever  find  a  bock  recom- 
mended in  USDA  that  proves  helpful?  Let 
us  hear  if  you  do. 

Our  farm  "know-how"  abroad 

Unofficial    roving    farm    ambassador    John 
Strohm    (associate   editor,   Country   Gentle- 
man) recently  told  USDA  information  people 
that  U.  S.  farm  "know-how"  abroad  is  highly 
effective    in    helping    still    the    rumbling    of 
hungry  stomachs  and  stem  the  tide  of  Com-     ., 
munism.    In  a  talk  (with  color  slides)  on  his 
recent   scouting   of   several   European   coun- 
tries, John  next  went  into  particular  detail 
on  how  U.  S.  county  agricultural  agents  are 
helping  bring  modern  farming  to  the  people 
of     Saudi-Arabia.     This     desert     country — 
strategic  as  a  major  source  of  oil,  and  as  an 
air-lines  cross-roads — can  produce  14  to  16  ' 
crops  of  alfalfa  a  year.     Among  other  things, 
alfalfa  means  more  milk  from  the  all -pur-     - 
pose  tractor  of  the  desert — the  camel.     But 
U.  S.  mechanical  tractors  are  also  being  in- 
troduced, which  do  the  work  of  100  people. 
With  wheat  at  $6  a  bushel  and  watermelons 
S3    apiece,    a    tractor    soon    pays    for    itself,      i 
American  know-how  has  effected  more  agri- 
cultural progress  here  in  10  years  than  oc-  . 
curred   in   the   previous   5,000.     Strohm   also 
referred  to  benefits  of  the  work  of  FAO,  U.  S.     4 
agricultural  missions,  and  U.  S.  technicians 
employed  by  foreign  Governments  in  bring- 
ing  scientific   farming   to  other   countries — 
including  Italy  where  hybrid  corn  has  boosted 
yields  150  percent. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  as  con- 
taining administrative  information  required 
for  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
T.  Swann  Harding,  Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Washington  or  field 
employees,  please  write  instead  of  phoning. 
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MIMU  and  YOU 


EMPLOYEES,  SUPERVISORS,  and  non- 
■  supervisors,  may  ask  "What  has  MIMU 
(Management  Improvement  and  Man- 
power Utilization  Program)  got  to  do 
with  me?  That's  the  job  of  the  'boss' 
and  his  staff  to  figure  out  improvements." 
Let's  see  if  it  is. 

You,  in  doing  a  certain  job  day  after 
,  day,  are  bound  to  have  your  notion  of 
how  it  should  be  done.  You  may  be 
irked  at  a  complicated  procedure;  you 
may  smart  under  poor  working  condi- 
tions; you  may  be  exasperated  with  de- 
fective equipment;  you  may  be  dis- 
gruntled at  overtime  work;  you  may  be 
dismayed  with  the  lack  of  modernization 
in  office  methods  compared  to  the  new 
look  seen  in  advertisements  in  manage- 
ment journals;  you  may  be  provoked  at 
seeing  your  income  taxes  wasted  in  in- 
efficient, unnecessary,  and  uneconomical 
ways  of  getting  your  job  done.  If  you 
don't  have  some  ideas  about  such  things, 
then  you  are  not  maintaining  the  stand- 
ard set  by  the  departmental  employees 
generally,  for  over  the  years  they  have 
made  countless  improvements  in  oper- 
ations as  a  routine  part  of  their  job. 

So  MIMU  has  something  to  do  with 
you — with  each  employee  in  the  Depart- 
ment. This  program  is  designed  to  help 
employees  find  ways  to  do  a  better  job. 
It  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  get  their 
ideas  and  suggestions  adopted.  AsK  your 
agency's  Key  Management  Representa- 
tive about  the  MIMU  program  and  what 
his  plans  are  to  help  you. 


HISTORY  OF  USDA 

USDA  Document  No.  4,  Condensed  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  revised  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  is  in  new  supply  dated 
January  15, 1949.  It  gives  a  good  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  Department's  history  and  is  also 
useful  for  orientation  purposes.  Procure 
not  more  than  six  copies  by  phoning  Miss 
Arden,  Ext.  4649,  or  by  writing  the  editor 
of  USDA. 
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Haystack  to  sick  room 

AS  LONG  AS  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
veterinarians  and  cattle  growers  ob- 
served that  certain  animals  were  fre- 
quently affected  by  a  hemorrhagic  dis- 
ease in  which  the  bleeding  was  often 
fatal.  The  condition  occurred  suddenly 
and  without  apparent  reason.  Then  P. 
W.  Schofleld  of  Canada  and  L.  M.  Roder- 
ick of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  discovered  that  the 
consumption  of  improperly  cured  clover 
hay  or  spoiled  clover  silage  caused  the 
disease,  and  it  became  known  as  "sweet 
clover  disease  of  cattle."  In  spite  of 
control  efforts  the  disease  continued  to 
occur. 

Then  Karl  Paul  Link  and  his  associ- 
ates at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  conducted  a  carefully 
and  brilliantly  conceived  series  of  studies 
which,  after  7  years,  culminated  in  the 
isolation  and  synthesis  of  the  agent 
causing  the  disease.  It  was  a  tasteless, 
odorless,  white  crystalline  powder  at  first 
called  "dicoumarin"  and  later  "dicu- 
marol."  The  possibilities  of  using  it  as 
an  anticoagulant  were  immediately  ap- 
preciated and  investigation  of  the  mate- 
rial's therapeutic  and  pharmacological 
properties  began  at  once. 

This  has  resulted  in  widespread  use 
today  of  dicumarol  as  a  complement  to 
the  drug  heparin  earlier  used  for  similar 
purposes.  Paradoxically,  the  structure 
of  dicumarol  is  very  like  that  of  vitamin  K 
which  is  used  to  antagonize  its  effect! 
Coagulant  therapy  with  dicumarol  has 
assumed  great  importance  now  in  sub- 
acute bacterial  endocarditis,  coronary 
artery  disease,  postoperative  and  post- 
partum states,  pulmonary  emobolism, 
various  vascular  diseases,  and  other  con- 
ditions. The  miracle  of  the  haystack 
has  won  itself  a  permanent  and  impor- 
tant place  in  the  physician's  armamen- 
tarium, but  the  initial  observations  we 
owe  to  agricultural  research  workers. 


CONSIDERABLE  EXPANSION  in  soil 
and  plant  research  programs  will  occur 
soon  at  Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville, 
Md.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
providing  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering  with  especially  equipped 
greenhouses  and  "hot"  laboratories  for 
handling  radioactive  chemicals  which 
will  be  used  in  the  research.  Safe  dis- 
posal of  liquid  radioactive  wastes  will  be 
studied.  More  information  is  sought  also 
on  how  radioactive  chemicals  behave 
when  introduced  into  soils,  from  which 
more  precise  knowledge  should  develop 
on  how  and  when  to  plow,  cultivate,  and 
fertilize  for  best  results  with  different 
crops  on  different  soil  types. 

Further  objectives  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  procedures  for  the  safe,  effec- 
tive use  of  radioactive  isotopes  in  soil  and 
crop  research;  supplying  other  agricul- 
tural research  establishments  with  fer- 
tilizers containing  radioactive  trace  ele- 
ments ;  and  training  scientists  in  the  use 
of  isotopes  in  soil  and  crop  research.  The 
mechanism  by  which  soil  nutrients  are 
released  and  transferred  to  plants  will 
be  given  fundamental  investigation. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering  will  pro- 
vide an  area  on  which  special  facilities 
costing  about  $200,000  will  be  construct- 
ed. These  will  include  a  greenhouse  and 
a  headhouse  with  full  basement  contain- 
ing constant-environment  growth  rooms 
and  hot  laboratories  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  radioactive  isotopes. 
There  will  be  improved  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  radioactive  fertilizers 
and  soil  amendments,  lysimeters  for  use 
in  studying  the  movement  of  radioactive 
materials  in  soils,  and  soil  frames  for 
small-scale  field  experiments.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  arrangements  will  be  made 
with  the  USDA's  Graduate  School  where- 
by graduate  students  may  receive  train- 
ing at  Plant  Industry  Station  in  the  use 
of  radioactive  isotopes.  Staff  members 
of  other  agricultural  research  agencies 
will  also  doubtless  obtain  experience  on 
the  Beltsville  project. 


Foreign  Agriculture 

This  monthly  from  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations,  January  1949  issue,  con- 
tains a  report  on  the  recent  FAO  Conference 
in  Washington,  by  Ken  Olson,  one  on  Western 
Europe's  Blueprint  for  Agriculture,  by  Nathan 
Koenig,  and.  Joe  Tonkin's  account  of  why 
he  went  to  Puerto  Rico  and  what  he  did 
there — that  he  cares  to  mention!  We  rec- 
ommend the  entire  issue  though,  for  you 
may  even  be  interested  in  Norway's  expanded 
production  of  whale  meat,  and  there's  an 
article  on  that  by  Ivan  A.  Jacobsen  of  the 
Royal  Norwegian  Information  Services. 


Uncle  Sam's  helpers 

THESE  FACTS,  derived  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  might  prove  of  interest 
to  you  from  time  to  time.  In  June  1945 
there  were  3,769,646  employees  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment inside  and  outside  the  United 
States.  The  figure  stood  at  2,089,687  in 
October  1948.  Of  this  number  891,773 
were  in  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment, 202,077  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, 492,090  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  11,180  were  left  in  the  Emer- 
gency War  Agencies.  All  the  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  had  to- 
gether only  492,567  employees.  This,  of 
course,  includes  USDA. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  there  will  be 
an  average  of  2,150,000  employees  in  cal- 
endar year  1949,  of  whom  975,000  will  be 
in  the  National  Military  Establishment, 
204,000  in  Veterans'  Administration, 
476,000  in  the  Post  Office  Department, 
8,000  in  the  Emergency  War  Agencies, 
and  only  487,000  in  all  other  agencies 
combined.  Since  1939  there  have  been 
great  gains  in  numbers  employed  by  the 
National  Military  Establishment  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  the  Post  Office 
and  all  other  agencies  have  merely  un- 
dergone a  normal  expansion  because 
there  are  now  more  people  to  serve,  more 
mail  to  carry,  more  taxes  to  collect,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  so  on. 

The  total  Government  pay  roll  for  1948 
was  $5,682,329,000.  The  pay  roll  for  all 
other  agencies  except  military,  veterans, 
post  office,  and  emergency  war,  was  $L- 
479,290,000.  Fire  every  other  employee 
in  all  these  other  agencies  and  the  sav- 
ing would  amount  to  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  Federal  Budget.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  pay  roll  is  in  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  Post  Office,  and  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Department  writers 

SECRETARY  BRANNAN,  writing  in  the 
January  Country  Gentleman  on  "Agri- 
culture's Future  Lies  with  Livestock," 
points  out  that  the  major  change  we 
ought  to  make  in  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction pattern  is  to  increase  livestock 
numbers  and  the  acreage  of  soil-conserv- 
ing grasses  and  the  legumes  to  support 
them.  "That  would  be  good  for  the 
land,"  says  the  Secretary,  "good  for  con- 
sumers and  good  for  farmers." 

Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Dreisbach,  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Econom- 
ics, tells  in^Practical  Home  Economics  for 
December  how  school  children  act  as 
"judge  and  jury"  for  dishes  made  from 


recipes  developed  by  HNHE.  About  a 
dozen  schools  have  been  cooperating  in 
weekly  recipe  tests,  and  the  children  pull 
no  punches  in  their  comments.  "I  don't 
know  what  this  is  supposed  to  be  and 
I  sure  don't  like  it!"  was  one  youngster's 
candid  criticism  of  a  dish  that  was  new 
to  him.  But  they  all  go  for  the  chocolate 
brownies  made  from  HNHE's  dry-mix 
recipe.  If  you  want  to  further  your  cran- 
berry education,  read  Cranberries  Come 
to  Market,  in  the  December  issue  of 
What's  New  in  Home  Economics,  by 
Caroline  B.  Sherman  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Progressive  Farmer,  December,  and 
the  Winter  issue  of  Sun-up  were  among 
magazines  featuring  roast  turkey  quar- 
ters cooked  according  to  HNHE  methods. 
Miss  Shirley  Wilson,  food  specialist,  illus- 
trated how  the  turkey  is  prepared  for 
roasting,  in  a  series  of  photographs  taken 
in  one  of  the  Bureau's  laboratory 
kitchens.  And  speaking  of  pictures,  five 
different  photographers  with  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  are  responsible  for  the 
five  pictures  that  accompany  Bernard 
DeVoto's  article,  Water  Runs  Downhill, 
in  January  Woman's  Day. 


Great  changes 


FOLLOWING  is  an  extract  from  a  speech 
made  by  Secretary  Brannan  at  the  Ala- 
bama Farmers  Union  Meeting,  Centre, 
Ala.,  December  3  last: 

As  the  South  mechanizes,  great  changes  are 
sure  to  follow.  Larger  farms,  for  one  thing. 
Fewer  hands  to  plant,  care  for,  and  harvest 
crops.  Some  small  farm  units  will  expand. 
Others  will  disappear  and  be  absorbed  in 
larger  farms. 

What  is  that  going  to  mean  to  the  family 
sized  farm?  I  think  that  with  proper  guid- 
ance and  assistance,  it  will  be  good  for  the 
family  farm.  Certainly,  it  will  mean  that 
some  producers  who  are  barely  getting  by 
with  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  on  submar- 
ginal  land  with  a  minimum  of  equipment, 
will  leave  the  farm  for  jobs  in  industry  or  the 
service  occupations.  But  this  is  not  a  bad 
thing,  if  thereby  they  better  their  living 
standards.  Others  will  undoubtedly  get 
larger  acreages.  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion will  help  in  this  as  it  has  In  the  past. 
Tenants  will  be  aided  to  ownership  through 
that  same  agency.  Some  farmers  will  take 
their  land  out  of  uneconomic  crops  and  di- 
versify. If  they  do  not  have  the  acreage  to 
raise  livestock  or  to  take  up  dairying,  they 
may  go  in  for  more  poultry  and  truck  crops. 

But  always  the  family  size  farm  that  uses 
machines  is  going  to  come  up  against  the 
factor  of  larger  operating  costs  compared 
with  large  units.  Where  a  tractor  is  em- 
ployed on  a  200-acre  plot,  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing it  may  be  only  one-third  as  much  as  if  it 
were  operated  on  a  50-acre  plot.  Obviously, 
the  smaller  farm  Is  at  a  disadvantage. 

There  is  an  answer  to  this  also:  Cooper- 
ation. 

Where  it  is  not  feasible  for  a  producer  to 
put  out  a  large  sum  for  farm  machinery — 
or  where  the  acreage  Is  too  small  to  permit 
full  use  of  machinery — it  may  be  possible  to 
form  a  cooperative  and  buy  machines  on  that 
basis.  Or  it  may  be  more  practicable  to  en- 
gage machinery  on  a  custom  basis. 


Brief  but  important 

Preventing  cottonseed  spoilage 

Spoilage  of  stored  cottonseed  is  a  serious 
problem  to  Southern  cotton  farmers  and  cot-    * 
tonseed-oil  millers.     In  some  years  it  costs 
them  millions  of  dollars.     But  most  of  this 
loss  can  be  avoided,  says  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Chemistry,  by  spray- 
ing the  seed  with  chemicals  before  it  goes  into 
storage    bins.      Scientists    at    the    Bureau's 
Southern   Regional   Research   Laboratory    in    ■ 
New  Orleans   have   tested  various   chemical 
treatments  of  cottonseed  under  actual  stor- 
age conditions  at  cottonseed-oil  mills.    They    \ 
report  that  chemical  treatment,  used  in  addi- 
tion to  normal  aeration  or  forced-draft  ven- 
tilation of  the  stored  seed,  will  greatly  reduce 
spoilage    of    damp    cottonseed.     For    details 
write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No.     * 
2673. 

REA  and  SCS  get  together 

Wide  extension  of  electric  power  as  a  re- 
sult of  Rural  Electrification  Administration's 
loans,  Is  changing  the  irrigation  picture.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  engineers  find  that  elec- 
tric current  for  pumping  offers  a  conven- 
ient tool  for  tailoring  a  good  fit  of  farm  and 
water.  The  unlined  irrigation  canal  is  also 
losing  out  because  of  its  objectionable  fea- 
tures. Farm  units  are  now  being  designed  to 
irrigate  to  the  best  advantage;  in  some  cases 
water  distribution  is  by  underground  pipes 
with  surface  outlets  or  sprinklers  above.  It 
is  likewise  becoming  practical  to  provide  elec- 
trically operated  pumps  directly  connected  to 
motors.  Conveniently  located  power  outlets 
make  them  readily  mobile. 

Informative  address  by  Salter 

We  have  copies  of  an  address  delivered 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  last  December  by  Robert 
M.  Salter,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 
It  contains  a  wealth  of  informative  and  in- 
teresting material  on  the  practical  results 
which  flow  from  research  findings  in  agricul- 
ture, the  principles  of  applying  such  findings 
within  farm  management  systems,  the  com- 
bined use  on  farms  of  results  from  research 
in  different  fields,  and  the  development  of 
educational  and  assistance  programs  to  fa- 
cilitate the  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  newer  farm  technology.  The  talk 
is  entitled  "New  Horizons  for  Agriculture," 
and  it  proves  that  far  greater  food  produc- 
tion is  possible  in  the  United  States.  To  get 
a  copy  write  the  editor  of  USDA  or  phone 
Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 

Economic  Council  report 

In  its  third  annual  report,  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  discusses  pol- 
icies and  points  of  view  on  various  govern- 
mental programs.  Concerning  agriculture  it 
says:  "The  farm  price  support  policy  of  the 
Government  has  been  under  continuous 
attack  during  discussion  of  the  anti-inflation 
program  of  the  President.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  farm  policy  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  inflationary  pressure  and  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  reduction  of  food  prices.  The  Council 
has  approved  the  general  policy  of  support- 
ing farm  prices,  so  that  the  agricultural  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  might  not  again  col- 
lapse as  it  did  in  1920  and  undermine  the 
financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  seg- 
ments. The  fact  that  this  support-machinery 
has  not  yet  been  perfected  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  abandoning  it.  But  even  if  the 
Council  did  not  approve  that  policy,  we  would 
not  be  realistic  if  our  recommendations  were" 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  it  would  be 
abandoned.  A  long  legislative  history  has 
attested  the  strength  of  the  popular  affirma- 
tion of  the  farm  price  policy." 
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Foot-and-mouth 

The  Report  on  Developments  in  the  Cam- 
paign Against  Poot-and-Mouth  Disease  in 
Mexico,  No.  17,  issued  December  15,  contains 
an  unusually  good  summary  of  the  scope 
and  operations  of  this  program  to  date.  If 
interested,  procure  by  addressing  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  TJSDA,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

Extension  retirements 

H.  C.  Ramsower,  associated  with  Ohio  State 
for  40  years  and  Director  of  Extension  there 
for  the  past  29,  has  retired  and  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Clarence  M.  Ferguson  who  has 
been  extension  poultryman  at  Ohio  State 
for  20  years.  Addison  H.  Snyder,  extension 
editor  at  Maryland  for  the  past  18  years  and 
since  the  passing  of  E.  I.  Oswald,  acting  as- 
sistant director  of  extension,  has  also  retired. 

Mew  book  on  extension 

Ruby  Green  Smith's  "The  People's  Col- 
leges," a  grass-roots  story  of  the  American 
institution  of  out-of-school  education  for 
young  people  and  adults,  will  come  from 
Cornell  Press  in  February  or  March.  It  deals 
largely  with  the  story  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
tension Service,  1876-1948. 

Dr.  Bell  to  Syracuse 

Dr.  Earl  H.  Bell  has  accepted  a  position  as 
professor  of  sociology  in  the  Maxwell  School 
of  Citizenship,  Syracuse  University.  He  was 
for  8  years  a  social  scientist  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  Recently  he  re- 
turned from  a  year  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  where 
he  headed  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
International  Emergency  Childrens'  Fund  in 
the  distribution  of  milk  and  food  supplies. 

Personnel  changes 

Dallas  Burch  who  retired  December  31  after 
heading  information  work  for  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  many  years  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  K.  McClarren,  former  head  of 
information  for  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  who,  in 
turn,  was  succeeded  by  his  assistant,  another 
veteran  Department  employee,  L.  E.  Childers, 
who  has  been  with  PISAE  3  years.  Both  the 
last  two  named  were  earlier  in  Office  of  In- 
formation. 

Whitestar 

That's  a  new  sweetpotato  developed  over 
the  past  decade  by  USDA  and  southern  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  scientists  in  five 
States.  The  selection  was  made  from 
seedlings  grown  from  true  seed  supplied  by 
the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
a  variety  with  the  musical  name— Laupahoe- 
hoe — being  important  in  the  program. 
Whitestar  promises  good  results  for  indus- 
trial purposes  and  livestock  feeding,  gener- 
ally outyields  Triumph  and  often  Pelican 
Processor  also.  Dr.  C.  E.  Steinbauer  of  Plant 
Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md.,  is  our  man 
in  charge  of  sweetpotato  breeding  research. 

Jenkins  in  Rome 

Dr.  Merle  T.  Jenkins,  in  charge  of  USDA's 
national  cooperative  corn-breeding  program 
has  reported  in  Rome  on  tests  of  American 
hybrid  corn  varieties  in  Italy  and  17  other 
European  countries.  He  had  charge  of  tech- 
nical aspects  of  a  meeting  there  arranged  by 
the  European  Regional  Office  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  Some  American 
hybrids  have  given  yields  as  much  as  50 
percent  greater  than  those  common  in  the 
Po  Valley.  The  Rome  meeting  was  much  like 
such  crop-improvement  get-togethers  over 
here.  Dr.  Jenkins  supplied  many  of  the  hy- 
brids tested  and  European  cooperators  in  the 
project  requested  his  presence  at  this  Janu- 
ary Rome  meeting. 


REA's  big  year 

More  rural  people  used  more  electric  power 
for  more  purposes  during  1948  than  in  any 
previous  year.  For  a  detailed  summary  of 
progress  on  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion's program  twite  Press  Service  and  ask  for 
No.  2742. 

Bay  rum 

You  know  they  use  it  on  their  hair  now? 
The  bay-rum  tree  grows  well  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Circular  30,  issued  December  1948,  is  en- 
titled "Bay  Oil  Production  in  Puerto  Rico," 
and  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  you.  It 
also  tells  how  bay  rum  is  made.  It  is  by 
Norman  F.  Childers,  Pedro  Seguinot  Robles, 
and  Arnaud  J.  Loustalot  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
periment Station,  Mayaguez,  P.  R. 

Likert  on  polls 

Rensis  Likert,  formerly  with  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  now  Director, 
Survey  Research  Center,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, has  written  as  good  an  article  on  Public 
Opinion  Polls,  sampling  methods,  and  sources 
of  error  as  any  we  have  seen.  It  leads  off 
December  1948  Scientific  Monthly.  Inci- 
dentally, BAE's  "master  sample"  comes  off 
with  honors.  The  article  is  easily  under- 
stood. 

Riboflavin  production 

Workers  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
have  obtained  good  yields  of  riboflavin 
(vitamin  B_>)  per  liter  of  whey  when  the  or- 
ganism Ashbya  gossypii — also  used  at  North- 
ern Regional  Research  Laboratory  for  ribo- 
flavin production  from  fermentation  liq- 
uors— is  used.  These  yields  were  obtained 
under  laboratory  conditions  in  studies  de- 
signed to  increase  the  synthetic  production 
of  riboflavin  by  growing  certain  organisms 
on  whey. 

Aristocratic  rats 

Work  carried  on  by  Dr.  John  B.  Calhoun 
of  Johns  Hopkins  indicates  that  Norwegian 
rats  living  closest  to  the  food  supply  provided 
for  a  colony  of  the  rodents  grow  most  rap- 
idly and,  because  of  their  size,  assume  a 
higher  social  status.  The  same  is  true  of 
their  young.  This  is  an  interesting  ap- 
proach to  sociological  research,  and  makes 
it  look  as  if  environment  is  more  important 
than  heredity  in  determining  the  social 
status  and  welfare  of  the  individual. 

inscribed  on  the  entablature 

The  following  inscriptions  are  chiseled  on 
the  entablature  high  above  the  columns  of 
the  USDA  Administration  Building:  "The 
husbandman  that  laboreth  must  be  first 
partaker  of  the  fruits."  St.  Paul.  "No  other 
human  occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field  for 
the  profitable  and  agreeable  combination  of 
labor  with  cultivated  thought  as  agricul- 
ture." Lincoln.  "With  reference  either  to 
individual  or  national  welfare  agriculture  is 
of  primary  importance."     Washington. 

Like   science   books? 

Science,  Servant  of  Man,  a  Layman's  Primer 
for  the  Age  of  Science,  is  so  readable,  so  ac- 
curate, and  so  educational  in  the  best  sense 
that  we  feel  we  must  recommend  this  book. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  it 
is  by  I.  Bernard  Cohen  of  Harvard's  faculty 
and  is  available  in  book  stores  and  libraries. 
The  story  of  hybrid  corn  is  among  the  in- 
structive narratives  the  book  contains. 
Auxins  and  Agriculture  is  the  title  of  an- 
other chapter.  It  is  a  successful  attempt 
to  depict  the  practical  consequences  of  scien- 
tific research  by  means  of  selected  case  his- 
tories. 


LOOK 

This  magazine  for  January  18  ran  a  brief 
but  accurate  and  well-illustrated  article 
called  "Is  Candy  Food?"  in  which  the  work 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  chemists  is 
presented,  the  fellows  who  produced  the 
protein-fortified  candy,  but  which  they  mod- 
estly insist  is  neither  a  health  food  nor  a 
nutritionally  balanced  one. 

1949  sugar  requirements 

On  December  23  Secretary  Brannan  an- 
nounced the  determination  that  7%  million 
short  tons  (raw  value)  of  sugar  will  be  needed 
to  meet  consumer  requirements  in  conti- 
nental United  States  during  the  calendar  year 
1949.  The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  requires  the 
Secretary  to  make  this  determination  in  De- 
cember for  the  following  calendar  year.  If 
you  want  more  detail  on  this  write  Press 
Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  2703. 

Big  movie  year 

The  Department's  Motion  Picture  Service 
achieved  its  largest  production  on  record  in 
fiscal  year  1948-49.  In  addition  to  meeting 
a  limited  USDA  film  schedule,  it  rendered 
film  services  on  request  to  30  other  Govern- 
ment agencies;  these  ranged  from  simple 
developing  and  printing  of  film  to  producing 
entire  films.  MPS  completed  10  Department 
films  during  the  year  and  gave  technical  ad- 
vice and  service  to  the  bureaus  and  agencies 
on  5  others.  It  likewise  cooperated  with  the 
State  extension  services  and  continued  its 
customary  staff  services  to  all  USDA  agencies. 

That  wood  molasses 

We  have  mentioned  before  the  possibility 
of  turning  wood  waste  into  cattle  feed.  The 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis., 
now  has  wood  molasses  production  in  the 
pilot-plant  stage.  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  funds  have  made  possible  sufficient  out- 
put of  wood  molasses  to  permit  several  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  to  make  feeding 
trials;  costs  can  be  kept  low  enough  to  make 
the  product  attractive  to  growers  as  a  high- 
energy  stock  feed.  The  product  compares 
favorably  with  blackstrap  molasses  for  sev- 
eral purposes.  Next  thing  you  know  oak 
and  pine  molasses  will  be  on  the  market  for 
use  in  mixed  feeds. 

Manhattan 

Actual  record  exists  that  Peter  Schagen  of 
Amsterdam  did  purchase  Manhattan  Island 
from  the  Indians  in  1626  for  60  guilder,  now 
assumed  to  have  been  worth  about  $24.  The 
real  estate  value  of  the  island  has  jumped 
200  million  times  in  the  last  323  years.  At 
the  time  of  the  purchase  New  York  City's 
midtown  area  was  occupied  by  a  scrub  forest 
abounding  in  snakes  and  wolves,  but  there 
was  tillable  land  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
island.  About  30  families  lived  on  the 
southern  tip  of  Manhattan  in  1626.  Peter 
Schagen  merely  happened  to  mention  pur- 
chase of  the  island  in  passing  when  writing 
the  Dutch  States-General,  meeting  at  The 
Hague,  about  many  other  matters  which  he 
regarded  as  far  more  important. 

Stat  Lab 

To  many  people  the  title  Statistical  Labora- 
tory (campus  of  Iowa  State,  USDA  partici- 
pating through  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics )  is  a  puzzler,  for  it  lacks  the  usual 
paraphernalia  of  research  in  the  natural 
sciences.  It  is  concerned  with  methods  of 
collecting  data,  testing  the  efficiency  of  al- 
ternative plans,  and  assessing  the  validity  of 
the  results.  Many  people  call  on  it  for  ad- 
vice about  statistical  problems  arising  in 
quality  control,  the  best  way  to  design  labora- 
tory and  field  experiments,  or  the  kind  of 
samples  of  human  population  best  suited  for 
use  in  solving  specific  problems.  Its  work 
has  great  practical  value. 
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Wool  research 

Wool  research  being  carried  on  under  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948-49,  will  be  found  summarized  in 
release  No.  2684.  To  get  a  copy  write  Press 
Service,  USDA. 

New  publications 

The  following  new  publications  may  prove 
of  interest  to  you:  "Dimensional  Changes  in 
Certain  Cotton,  Wool,  and  Rayon  Fabrics 
During  Various  Cleaning  and  Pressing  Proc- 
esses," Circular  No.  793,  by  Hazel  M.  Fletcher 
and  M.  Virginia  Jones,  Bureau  of  Human  Nu- 
trition and  Home  Economics;  "Collection  and 
Preservation  of  Insects,"  Miscellaneous  Pub- 
lication No.  601,  by  P.  W.  Oman  and  Arthur 
D.  Cushman,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine;  and  "Using  2,4-D  Safely," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  2005.  by  L.  S.  Evans, 
J.  W.  Mitchell,  and  R.  W.  Heinen,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering. 

Book  on  Dr.  Alsberg 

The  man  who  swore  the  editor  in  as  a 
USDA  employee  way  back  in  1910  came 
around  to  see  him  the  other  day — Fred  B. 
Linton,  then  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  a  Department  employee  for  38 
years  who,  in  1944,  finally  retired  from  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Federal  Security 
Administration,  as  administrative  assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 
He  brought  with  him  a  book  from  Stanford 
University  Press  (priced  at  $2)  entitled  "Carl 
Alsberg — Scientist  at  Large,"  edited  by  Joseph 
S.  Davis,  and  to  which  Mr.  Linton  had  con- 
tributed a  chapter  entitled  "Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry."  If  interested  in  De- 
partment history,  read  that  chapter;  if  inter- 
ested in  Dr.  Alsberg  you  will  find  the  entire 
book  Informative  and  readable. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Hall  again 

Not  long  ago  this  amiable  elevator  operator 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Administration  Build- 
ing was  getting  a  signed  photograph  from 
former  Secretary  Anderson.  On  December 
30  she  was  pictured  in  the  Washington  Post 
holding  hands  with  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B. 
Fleming,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  which  operates  Public  Building  Ad- 
ministration. The  occasion  for  this  was  Ad- 
ministrator Fleming's  congratulations  to  a 
small  group  of  elevator  operators  in  Govern- 
ment buildings  whose  terms  of  service  totaled 
more  than  400  years.  Mrs.  Hall,  who  is  de- 
pendable, conscientious,  and  of  beaming 
countenance,  has  served  34  years.  We  should 
add  that  this  was  a  double  handshake,  as  an 
outstanding  male  operator  from  Department 
of  Interior  held  Mr.  Fleming's  other  hand 
when  the  picture  was  taken. 

They  come  from  afar 

Few  of  us  realize  the  extent  to  which  for- 
eign visitors  come  to  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration  to  learn  at  first  hand 
about  our  agricultural  research.  During  2 
months  late  in  1948,  the  129  foreign  visitors 
included  the  Directors  General  of  Ministries 
of  Agriculture  in  Canada,  Ireland,  and 
Turkey,  and  Under  or  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  from  Australia,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cuba,  England,  Fin- 
land, Germany,  Japan,  Paraguay,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Tunisia,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  agricultural  organizations 
in  Britain,  China,  Denmark,  France,  Korea, 
and  Sweden.  Embassy  officials  came  from 
Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Denmark,  England, 
Greece,  Peru,  and  Venezuela,  and  farmers, 
editors,  ranchers,  research  workers,  vine- 
yardists,  and  students  from  50  nations.  This 
is  not  only  a  tribute  to  ARA  but  to  USDA's 
leadership  in  the  field  of  agricultural  re- 
search. 


Frozen  food  bacteria 

Experts  at  New  York  State  (Geneva)  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  say  that  home- 
frozen  vegetables  contain  few  bacteria.  But 
the  scientists  caution  that  blanched  vege- 
tables must  be  packaged  and  put  in  the  freez- 
er promptly  to  check  bacterial  growth.  It  is 
also  important  not  to  pack  freezer  units 
tightly  as  the  units  then  freeze  too  slowly. 
Once  vegetables  are  frozen  and  in  storage 
there  is  no  appreciable  increase  in  bacteria. 

California  credit  union 

USDA  employees  from  all  over  California 
have  been  active  in  building  the  Government 
Service  Credit  Union — headquarters  at  1307 
Harrison  Street,  Oakland — during  the  15  years 
since  its  inception.  The  union's  2,200  mem- 
bers have  by  now  brought  its  assets  to  over 
$800,000.  His  many  friends  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors is  John  R.  Hoffman  of  the  Western 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  staff  at  Albany. 
While  employed  in  Washington  a  few  years 
ago  Hoffman  was  a  director  of  the  Agriculture 
Employees'  Credit  Union  there. 

Why  the  soil  blows 

In  the  endeavor  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
conditions  causing  the  Dust  Bowl,  a  High 
Plains  Wind  Erosion  Laboratory  has  been 
financed  by  Research  and  Marketing  Act 
funds,  and  cooperative  studies  are  being  made 
therein  by  Kansas  State  College  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Wind  tunnels  similar 
to  those  used  in  airplane  research  are  being 
turned  into  soil-blowing  tunnels  at  Manhat- 
tan, and  portable  blower  units  supply  the 
wind.  Getting  the  artificial  wind  to  blow 
right  has  taken  longer  than  you  would  think, 
but  the  problem  is  being  solved.  Tests  will 
be  made  now  of  the  extent  to  which  organic 
matter,  soil  amendments,  fertilizers,  mulches, 
crop  rotations,  and  tillage  methods  can  be 
used  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  various 
soils  that  is  in  readily  blowable  sizes. 

Colostrum 

Colostrum,  the  first  milk  secreted  by  a  cow 
for  a  few  days  after  delivery  of  her  calf,  was 
long  ago  found  to  aid  in  protecting  young 
calves  from  certain  infections.  Experiments 
at  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  have  now 
demonstrated  that  colostrum  can  also  be  fed 
safely  to  older  calves  when  diluted  with  1 
part  of  warm  water  to  2  of  colostrum.  For 
it  is  a  highly  concentrated  feed  providing 
more  nutrients,  pound  for  pound,  than  whole 
milk.  It  contains  more  vitamin  A  than 
normal  milk  and  colostrum-fed  calves  store 
more  of  this  vitamin  when  fed  it  for  the 
first  60  days  than  when  fed  whole  milk. 
Colostrum  should  ordinarily  be  used  as  pro- 
duced though  it  can  be  stored  if  kept  cold 
under  sanitary  conditions.  Complete  utiliza- 
tion of  colostrum  would  channel  more  whole 
milk  to  market. 

The  modern  atom 

If  an  atom  of  ordinary  uranium  were  mag- 
nified a  billion  times  it  would  weigh  a  ton 
and  be  about  the  size  of  a  basketball.  On 
very  close  inspection  you  would  find  in  it 
92  tiny  particles  each  smaller  than  the  point 
of  a  very  fine  needle,  all  moving  at  enormous 
speed;  the  combined  weight  of  these  elec- 
trons would  be  about  half  a  pound.  In  the 
center  you  could,  with  care,  discover  a  wisp 
of  dust  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  atomic  nucleus;  it  would  weigh  a  ton 
less  half  a  pound  and  contain  99.9  percent 
or  more  of  the  atomic  energy.  It  consists  of 
92  positively  charged  protons  and  146  neu- 
trons with  no  charge  at  all.  How  does  the 
atom  stay  together?  That  is  something  sci- 
entists have  yet  to  find  out.  Maybe  mesons — 
the  latest  atomic  particles — supply  the  glue. 


Poultry  improvement 

Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  300,  revised 
June  1948,  is  The  National  Poultry  Improve-   , 
ment  Plan,  and  M.  P.  No.  555,  revised  the>~<  I 
same  date,  is  The  National  Turkey  Improve- 
ment Plan,  in  case  you  are  interested. 

U.  S.  lumber  production 

A  monumental  statistical  compilation  by 
Henry  B.  Steer,  a  Forest  Service  forest  econ- 
omist, has  appeared  as  Miscellaneous  Pub- 
lication No.  669,  entitled  "Lumber  Produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  1799-1946." 

Socrates   said: 

"Husbandry  is  the  mother  and  nurse  of 
the  other  arts.  For  when  husbandry  flour- 
ishes, all  the  other  arts  are  in  good  fettle, 
but  whenever  the  land  is  compelled  to  lie 
waste,  the  other  arts  »  *  »  well-nigh 
perish." 

Farming 

Said   Cato   the   Censor,   of   his   ancestors:   •-,■ 
"When  they  are  trying  to  praise  a  good  man      ' 
they  called  him  a  good  farmer  and  a  good      I 
tiller  of  the  soil,  and  the  one  who  received 
this  compliment  was  considered  to  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  praise."  .  . 

Dr.  Rose  retired 

Dr.  D.  H.  Rose,  whose  research  findings  have 
contributed  heavily  to  the  successful  han- 
dling, storage,  and  transportation  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  has  retired  after  more 
than  30  years  of  service.  A  plant  physiol-  ; 
ogist  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Dr.  Rose  has  k 
written  numerous  circulars  and  articles  on 
his  research  work. 

Sam  Byall 

Sam  Byall,  research  chemist  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 
since  1929.  died  at  his  home  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  on  December  27,  at  the  age  of  58.  A 
native  of  Baltimore,  a  graduate  of  Mississippi 
State  College  in  1911,  Mr.  Byall  worked 
throughout  his  professional  career  in  the  field 
of  sugar  chemistry  and  technology,  except 
when  with  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  in  . 
the  Army  during  World  War  I.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Louisiana  State  Agricultural- 
Experiment  Station  and  by  private  industry 
in  this  country  and  in  Cuba  before  joining 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  has  been 
employed  in  the  Southern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  since  1943.  , 


ABRIDGED  LIST  OF  LAWS 

USDA  Document  No.  2,  Abridged  List  of 
Laws  Applicable  to  Agriculture,  is  in  new 
supply.  While  still  dated  September  1,  - 
1948,  it  is  considerably  revised  in  line 
with  suggestions  from  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor.  Procure  up  to  six  copies  by 
phoning  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  or  by  writ- 
ing the  editor  of  USDA. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  as  con- 
taining administrative  information  required 
for  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business. 
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employees,  please  write  instead  of  phoning. 
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Flemming  Award  nominees    Tomatinterminology 


TWO  BRILLIANT  young  USDA  work- 
ers— Herman  Brettman  of  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  Karl  A. 
Fox  of  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics— have   been   nominated   by   the 

'  Secretary  as  candidates  for  the  Arthur 
S.  Flemming  Award,  and  also  to  possi- 
ble eligibility  for  national  recognition 
for  the  Good  Government  Award  of  the 
National  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

j  The  latter  is  to  be  presented  to  the  most 
outstanding  young  male  Government 
worker  in  the  U.  S.  The  Flemming 
Award  goes  to  the  most  outstanding 
young  male  Government  employee  in  the 
Washington  area  (including  Beltsville) 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  plaque. 

Mr.  Brettman  is  Consulting  Engineer  to 
the  Administrator  of  REA.     A  native  of  Bos- 

\  ton,  aged  32,  with  a  B.  S.  and  an  M.  S.  in 
electrical  engineering,  he  entered  USDA  as  a 
trainee  August  1,  1938.  When  23  he  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  report  on  rural  elec- 
trification for  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  became  a  member  of 
his  Administrator's  immediate  staff.  He  was 
given  additional  responsibilities  and  promo- 
tions year  by  year,  always  demonstrating 
unusual  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  His 
outstanding  achievements  were  in  the  fields 
of  providing  telephones  for  farmers  on  REA 
lines,  developing  REA's  Radio  Communica- 
tions Program,  analyzing  the  power  shortage, 
aiding   development   in  Alaska,   and   stimu- 

^  gating  local  initiative  in  REA  power  co-ops. 
Mr.  Pox  is  a  Principal  Agricultural  Econ- 
omist and  Associate  Head  of  BAE's  Division 
of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  A 
native  of  Utah  aged  nearly  32,  he  made  an 
outstanding  intellectual  and  athletic  record 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  graduating  in 
English  literature;  he  took  his  post  graduate 
work  in  sociology  and  economics  at  Uni- 
versity of  California,  qualifying  for  a  Ph.  D. 
m  1942.  He  entered  Government  service  as 
an  economist  with  WPA  in  San  Francisco 
November  2,  1942  as  a  P-2,  and  rose  rapidly 
and  steadily  to  P-7  by  December  1948.  He 
entered  BAE  in  1944.  His  services  on  the 
preparation  of  the  Krug  Report  on  National 
Resources  and  Foreign  Aid,  the  Report  of 
the  Harriman  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid, 
and  the  report  called  "Agriculture  Looks 
Ahead" — prepared  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture — were  es- 
pecially outstanding.  He  has  shown  unusual 
imagination  and  ability,  and  the  breadth  of 
his  training  has  rendered  him  especially 
valuable. 


AS  THINGS  become  clearer  to  the  re- 
search man,  they  may  only  get  more  con- 
fusing to  the  layman — unless  he  keeps 
on  good  terms  with  new  scientific  terms. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  new  antibiotic 
discovered  in  tomato  plants  by  the  Bio- 
logically Active  Compounds  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Chemistry  at  Beltsville,  Md.  This 
substance  is  important  because  it  helps 
to  explain  disease  resistance  in  plants 
and  may  prove  useful  in  treating  human 
fungus  infections,  including  the  notori- 
ous "athlete's  foot."  Should  it  be  called 
tomatin,  tomatine,  or  tomatidine?  Ap- 
parently that  depends  on  just  what 
you're  talking  about. 

An  extract  containing  the  new  anti- 
biotic that  was  first  made  from  wilt-re- 
sistant tomato  plants  by  the  chemists  at 
the  Beltsville  laboratory  was  named  "to- 
matin." It  had  both  antifungal  and  an- 
tibacterial properties.  Then  a  crystal- 
line material,  which  possessed  all  the 
antifungal  activity  of  tomatin  but  not  its 
antibacterial  power,  was  isolated  from 
the  crude  extract.  This  refined  sub- 
stance turned  out  to  be  what  the  chem- 
ists mischievously  call  a  glycosidal  alka- 
loid, and  according  to  conventional  nam- 
ing procedure  it  was  designated 
"tomatine"  (pronounced  tom-a-TEEN). 

Further  analysis  showed  that  tomatine 
could  be  broken  down  into  two  major 
fractions.  One  is  the  basic  alkaloid,  and 
the  other  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  sug- 
ars. The  first  of  these  fractions,  which 
contains  the  antifungal  essence  of  tom- 
atine, has  been  named  "tomatidine"  (or 
tom-a-ti-DEEN) .  So  far,  the  substance 
that  accounts  for  the  antibacterial  ac- 
tivity of  the  original  crude  tomato-plant 
extract  has  not  been  isolated.  When  it 
is,  this  substance,  too,  may  require  a  new 
name.  Anyway,  we  hope  this  makes 
current  tomatin  terminology  tomatine- 
crystal-clear. 


Cash  Award  eligibility 

THE  PURPOSE  of  the  suggestion  pro- 
gram is  to  stimulate  constructive  em- 
ployee thinking  to  improve  management 
of  the  Department.  Suggestions  arise 
from  group  discussions,  training  sessions, 
conversations  between  two  or  more  em- 
ployees and  individual  employee  obser- 
vation and  thought.  Good  workable 
ideas  from  all  sources  are  desired.  De- 
termination of  eligibility  for  award  fol- 
lows adoption  of  a  suggestion.  Deter- 
mination and  certification  of  eligibility 
is  necessary  in  every  case  where  an 
award  is  paid. 

The  law,  Executive  Order,  and  Depart- 
ment regulation  require  that  "no  award 
shall  be  paid  to  any  employee  for  any 
suggestion  which  represents  a  part  of  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  duties  of  his 
position."  An  employee  is  eligible  for 
an  award  even  though  specifically  as- 
signed certain  subjects  for  improvement, 
if  the  performance  is  distinctly  beyond 
that  normally  required  for  employees  of 
his  grade  and  class  of  position.  The  em- 
ployee's supervisor  and  the  agency  per- 
sonnel classification  officer  are  qualified 
to  assist  the  agency  suggestion  awards 
committee  in  determining  the  "normal 
requirements  of  the  duties  of  the  sug- 
gester's  position." 


Rural  sociology 


RURAL  LIFE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
a  new  big  book — over  560  pages  with  bib- 
liography and  index — published  by  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf  and  priced  at  $5,  is  really 
a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  sur- 
vey of  rural  sociology.  Its  eight  authors 
all  are  or  at  one  time  were  affiliated 
with  the  Division  of  Farm  Population 
and  Rural  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  which  one  of  them,  Dr. 
Carl  C.  Taylor,  now  heads.  The  others 
are  Arthur  F.  Raper,  Douglas  Ensminger, 
Margaret  Jarman  Hagood,  T.  Wilson 
Longmore,  Walter  C.  McKain,  Jr.,  Louis 
J.  Ducoff,  and  Edgar  A.  Schuler. 

The  book  is  divided  into  5  parts:  Ru- 
ral Society  and  Rural  Sociology;  Rural 
Organization;  Rural  People;  Rural  Re- 
gions; and  Farmers  in  a  Changing  World. 
The  significant  differences  between 
areas  and  regions  in  this  large  country 
are  treated  competently  by  qualified  spe- 
cialists. Although  written  primarily  for 
students  the  book  will  be  found  of  in- 
terest to  any  serious  reader  who  wants 
to  know  more  about  the  diversified  and 
fast-changing  rural  life  of  our  Nation 
today.  The  book  is  well-organized  and 
well-illustrated  and  richly  deserves  your 
attention. 
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Mr.  Jump  dies 


THE  RETIREMENT  of  William  A.  Jump 
was  featured  in  USDA  for  January  17. 
Probably  all  would  agree  that  he  was  the 
Department's  most  outstanding  em- 
ployee. Mortally  ill  when  he  retired,  Mr. 
Jump  survived  less  than  a  month  when 
he  succumbed  to  cancer,  January  22.  Af- 
fable, unpretentious,  endlessly  industri- 
ous, and  wholly  devoted  to  his  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Jump  was  not  only  a  distin- 
guished public  servant,  but  he  symbol- 
ized the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  rise 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  Civil 
Service  positions  through  conscientious 
determination,  creative  intelligence,  the 
display  of  initiative,  and  the  acceptance 
of  responsibility.  For  he  was  generally 
recognized  by  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary, Members  of  Congress,  and  univer- 
sity faculties  throughout  the  land  as  the 
leading  fiscal  and  administrative  expert 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

In  a  remarkable  letter  written  to  the 
Secretary  when  he  requested  retirement 
Mr.  Jump  eulogized  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  wisely  and  affectionately.  He 
attributed  its  leadership  as  an  institution 
to  the  existence  of  scientific  research 
therein  from  the  very  beginning,  to  the 
Department's  close  contact  with  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  to  the  friendly 
collaborative  and  cooperative  process  by 
which  it  functions,  and  to  broad-scale 
democracy  in  the  Department's  internal 
administration.  It  is  with  deep  sorrow 
and  profound  respect  that  we  bid  fare- 
well to  this  leader  whose  like  will  not  soon 
be  seen  again. 

(To  procure  a  copy  of  Mr.  Jump's  inspiring 
letter  and  related  material  write  the  Editor 
of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649.) 


Vitamin  B, 


SCIENCE  WRITERS  for  the  press  have 
done  quite  a  job  on  a  red  crystalline 
substance  isolated  from  liver  that  is  ef- 
fective in  treating  pernicious  anemia 
and  is  now  named  vitamin  B,;.  H.  R. 
Bird,  Max  Rubin,  and  Irving  Rothchild 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
produced  the  first  evidence  that  this  un- 
known factor  was  synthesized  by  bac- 
teria. It  is  formed,  presumably  by 
bacterial  action,  in  voided  chicken  feces. 
It  was  on  a  basis  of  their  work  that 
Lederle  Laboratories  picked  up  from  the 
henhouse  floor  the  monmotile  rod-shaped 
organism  which  synthesizes  this  vitamin 
in  animals.  Drs.  Bird  and  Rubin  also 
published  the  first  clear-cut  evidence 
that  this  new  vitamin  existed,  back  in 
1946.    True  there  had  already  been  many 


references  to  an  "animal  protein  factor," 
but  none  had  hitherto  attributed  the 
effects  to  a  vitamin  rather  than  to  pro- 
tein itself.  The  factor  studied  by  Bird, 
Robert  Lillie,  and  C.  A.  Denton  is  iden- 
tical with  B]2 — the  first  proof  that  this 
vitamin  and  one  of  the  so-called  animal 
protein  factors  are  identical.  (See  Jour- 
nal of  Biological  Chemistry  for  December 
1948.) 

Vitamin  B2  is  effective  orally  or  by  in- 
tramuscular injection.  A  single  injec- 
tion of  1.25  micrograms  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  chick  produce  maximal  growth 
response  in  2  weeks,  making  Bu  more 
potent  than  any  of  the  other  water-sol- 
uble vitamins.  Need  for  the  factor  is 
intensified  as  the  dietary  protein  is  in- 
creased. Deficiency  of  the  vitamin  in 
the  diet  of  young  chicks  elevates  the 
blood  nonprotein  nitrogen  as  well  as  re- 
tarding growth.  Deficiency  in  the  diet 
of  hens  causes  high  mortality  among 
embryos  and  among  chicks  during  the 
first  2  weeks  after  hatching.  The  vita- 
min is  readily  transmitted  from  dam  to 
offspring.  The  Bi2-deficient  diet  used  in 
BAI  comprised  soybean  meal,  yellow 
corn,  alfalfa  meal,  butyl  fermentation 
solubles,  and  other  known  vitamins  and 
minerals.  You  will  find  the  BAI  work 
well  covered  in  Borden's  Review  of  Nu- 
trition Research  for  October  1948  which 
deals  entirely  with  the  "animal  protein 
factor."  Some  press  reports  gave  our 
boys  entirely  too  little  credit.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  the  X-factor 
of  C.  A.  Cary  and  A.  M.  Hartman,  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry,  also  is  closely  related 
to,  or  identical  with  Bu. 


Cornlike  gama  grass 

Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph.  Cereal  Crops  and  Dis- 
eases, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  has  recently  dis- 
covered in  Southern  Mexico  a  more  cornlike 
form  of  gama  grass  than  any  hitherto  noted. 
This  rare,  distinctive  type  has  a  stalk  as 
thick  at  the  base,  and  leaves  as  wide  as  the 
ordinary  corn  plant  and,  given  more  cornlike 
seed  and  ears  more  closely  resembling  those 
of  corn,  this  plant  might  be  considered  a 
missing  link  in  the  evolution  of  the  culti- 
vated crop. 

MIMU  AGAIN 

Some  USDA  agencies  have  not  as  yet 
sent  in  a  single  improvement  suggestion 
under  the  Management  Improvement  and 
Manpower  Utilization  Program.  The 
agency  score  for  those  sending  in  sugges- 
tions from  1944  through  1948  is:  AAA, 
BAE,  Ext,  FAR,  FCA,  P&O,  and  Sol,  1 
each;  REA  2;  ARA,  ARC,  Inf,  PISAE,  and 
Sec,  3  each:  EPQ  8;  B&F  9;  AIC  12;  PMA 
13;  FHA  and  SCS  18;  and  FS  72!  So  some 
agencies  are  missing  an  opportunity  to 
gain  relief  from  irksome  rules  and  regula- 
tions, costly  procedures,  outmoded  policies, 
and  time-consuming  methods.  When  the 
roll  is  called  let  your  name  be  there — 
repeatedly! 


What  became  of  vitamin  B? 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  a  time,  not  so  long- 
ago,  when  you  could  discuss  all  the  exist- 
ing vitamins  in  one  brief  article.  Today 
you  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  discuss  one 
of  them.  For  instance,  what  became  of 
vitamin  B?  C.  A.  Elvehjem  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  reported  on  "The 
vitamin  B  Complex"  not  long  ago.  In  . 
the  first  place  it  became  a  complex.  Then 
the  nutrition  research  workers  began  to 
pick  it  to  pieces.  Do  you  know  what  they 
found  there? 

Component  1  is  thiamine  hydrochlo- 
ride, lack  of  which  can  make  people  de- 
pressed, irritable,  quarrelsome,  uncoop- 
erative, and  fearful.  No.  2  is  riboflavin, 
an  almost  odorless  orange-yellow  crystal- 
line compound  severe  deficiency  of  which 
can  cause  lack  of  growth,  inflammation 
of  the  lips,  fissures  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  dermatitis,  and  ocular  and  other 
symptoms.  No.  3,  nicotinic  acid,  white 
needlelike  crystals  which  prevent  pel- 
lagra, comes  next.  No.  4  is  vitamin  B., 
(don't  ask  why)  and  turned  out  to  be 
a  white  crystalline  powder  called  pyri- 
doxine  hydrochloride,  lack  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  shown  to  cause  clear-cut  * 
symptoms  in  human  beings,  but  rats, 
chicks,  dogs,  and  pigs  need  it. 

No.  5,  the  old  "filtrate  factor"  is  pan- 
tothenic acid — more  odorless  white  crys- 
tals, but  little  is  yet  known  of  its  signifi- 
cance in  the  nutrition  of  human  beings. 
No.  6  is  choline,  a  colorless  viscous  fluid, 
which  is  somehow  related  to  the  mobili- 
zation of  fatty  acids  in  the  body.  No.  7 
is  biotin,  first  recognized  as  a  growth 
factor  for  yeast  and  also  important  to 
rats.  No.  8  is  inositol,  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance of  sweet  taste,  which  mice  and 
rats  require,  but  human  requirements  re- 
main unknown.  No.  9,  para-amino- 
benzoic  acid,  may  yet  have  some  so-far 
undetermined  role  in  the  treatment  of 
gray  hair  in  human  beings;  it  also  has  > 
some  therapeutic  effect  in  typhus  and  in 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 

No.  10  is  folic  acid,  a  yellow  compound 
that  is  widely  distributed  in  nature,  is  of 
importance  to  monkeys,  chicks,  foxes  and 
minks,  but  human  beings,  rats,  and  dogs 
apparently  produce  their  own  require- 
ments.   Then  there  are  two  factors,  one 
of  which  showed  its  greatest  effect  on  ^ 
growth  and  another  on  feather  produc- 
tion  of   chicks,   and   these   were  desig- 
nated B,„  and  B„.     Bi;  is  the  factor  but 
recently  isolated  from  liver  and  is  a  crys- 
talline compound  that  is  highly  effective  J 
in  treating  patients  with  Addisonian  per-  ^ 
nicious  anemia.    Of  course  that  isn't  all.  -* 
There  are  possibly  other  stray  factors — 
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perhaps  among  them  C.  A.  Cary's  (Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry)  factor  X,  which 
•iiow  seems  to  be  B,2,  and  still  others,  e.  g. 
Bi,  reported  January  1949  as  isolated 
and  having  a  high  activity  on  cell  prolif- 
eration. For  more  detail  see  Elvehjem's 
report  in  Journal  of  American  Medical 
Association  for  November  27,  1948,  later 
to  appear  in  the  AMA  foods  and  nutrition 
council's  Handbook  of  Nutrition. 

Economic  Report 

THE  FOLLOWING  MATERIAL  concern- 
ing agriculture  is  from  the  President's 
Economic  Report. 

With  certain  abnormal  postwar  demands 
for  farm  products  diminishing,  problems  of 
adjustment  to  longer-range  conditions  are 
becoming  more  pressing.  We  need  to  fit  a 
prosperous  and  equitably  treated  agriculture 
consistently  into  an  economy  seeking  to 
operate  continuously  at  maximum  levels  of 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power. 

We  must  make  sure  that  our  long-range 
price-support  legislation  moves  toward  the 
goal  of  farm  living  standards  comparable  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  We  need 
farm  production  even  more  abundant  than 
we  have  yet  attained  to  supply  the  industrial 
and  consumer  needs  of  a  full-employment 
economy.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  need 
measures  to  encourage  shifts  in  the  composi- 
tion of  farm  output  realistically  adjusted  to 
our  domestic  and  export  needs.  We  should 
supplement  such  measures  with  others,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  adequate  storage 
facilities,  the  improvement  of  distribution, 
and  adequate  credit  facilities. 

Even  with  farm  production  and  national 
income  at  their  present  high  levels,  many 
families  lack  adequate  diets.  We  should  as- 
sure maintenance  in  the  future  of  a  level  of 
consumption  consistent  with  real  food  needs. 
This  will  help  to  stabilize  domestic  markets 
for  farm  products. 

To  stabilize  foreign  markets,  consultations 
are  already  under  way  toward  preparing  a 
new  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  reexamine  existing 
and  proposed  farm  legislation  in  the  light  of 
all  these  objectives. 


Motion  Picture  Service 

R.  L.  Webster,  Associate  Director  of  Infor- 
mation, has  been  assigned  over-all  supervi- 
sion of  Motion  Picture  Service  and  of  Radio 
Service  film  activities  relating  to  television, 
in  addition  to  Press  Service  and  the  Division 
of  Special  Reports.  This  clears  more  of  As- 
sistant Director  J.  H.  McCormick's  time  for 
increased  responsibilities  concerned  with  de- 
centralization of  USDA's  printing  fund  and 
immediate  supervision  of  budget  and  man- 
agement work. 

ABOUT  USDA 

When  USDA  is  in  italics  it  means  this 
Department  of  Agriculture  employee 
house  organ.  If  you  are  getting  too  few 
or  too  many  copies,  phone  or  write  Mrs. 
Monica  T.  Crocker,  Office  of  Personnel, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  C,  who  has  handled  its  distribution 
for  some  years.  If  you  want  single  copies 
of  back  issues  to  complete  a  file,  or  extra 
copies  of  current  issues,  write  either  Mrs. 
Crocker,  or  the  editor  of  USDA,  who  is  in 
the  Division  of  Special  Reports,  Office  of 
Information. 


Brief  but  important 

"Why  just  typing?" 

With  respect  to  this  item  in  December  20 
USDA,  Mrs.  Laurel  K.  Sabrosky,  Extension 
Service,  writes  that,  when  she  was  in  Cal- 
cutta and  they  were  short  of  secretaries  and 
typists,  she  filled  shorthand  books  with  let- 
ters and  reports  in  Gregg  and  any  of  the 
secretaries  there  could  transcribe  without 
difficulty — even  though  she  learned  Gregg  as 
a  high  school  sophomore  years  ago.  Here  in 
Washington  she  roughs  her  letters  on  the 
typewriter;  she  has  never  had  a  secretary  who 
had  time  to  sit  and  take  dictation,  hence 
she  adopts  what  she  regards  as  more  efficient 
methods. 

Democracy 

This  morning  a  little  after  8:30  quite  a 
group  of  us  waited  for  the  elevator,  front  of 
the  Administration  Building.  When  it  came 
we  all  crowded  on.  The  gentleman  who  got 
off  at  the  second  floor  was  the  Secretary. 
Being  an  oldster  our  mind  reverted  to  some 
30  years  ago.  We  waited  for  the  elevator  with 
another  group  in  a  building  now  torn  down. 
It  came.  One  man  bustled  on  alone,  the 
bureau  chief.  The  elevator  started  immedi- 
ately and  took  him  to  his  floor  and  then  re- 
turned for  the  rest  of  us  afterward.  Democ- 
racy has  made  progress  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

FS  recreational  facilities 

Visits  to  the  National  Forests  soon  show 
that  the  American  public  can  be  mighty 
destructive  in  recreational  areas.  To  deter- 
mine whether  such  areas  should  bring  some 
return  Forest  Service  is  planning  to  put  a 
representative  group  of  camp,  picnic,  and 
winter-sports  areas  on  a  charge  basis  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1949  vacation  season.  The 
policy  is  novel  but  purely  experimental,  and 
was  prompted  by  repeated  suggestions  from 
Congress  that  such  areas  should  bring  in 
revenue  to  help  with  their  construction  and 
maintenance.  For  more  details  write  Press 
Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  37. 

With  the  big  shots 

In  some  mysterious  manner  the  editor 
of  USDA  has  gotten  mixed  up  with  a  lot 
of  very  outstanding  people,  writers,  and 
others,  in  a  new  book  entitled  "Roots  of 
Political  Behavior,  Introduction  to  Govern- 
ment and  Politics,"  (American  Book  Co.) 
which  is  a  collateral  reading  text  for  Prince- 
ton and  other  students  of  political  science. 
USDA's  editor  contributed  two  chapters  and 
will  hereafter  be  reviled  by  the  students 
who  have  to  read  them  along  with  the  other 
material  making  up  this  694-page  symposium 
edited  by  Prof.  Richard  Carlton  Snyder  and 
H.  Hubert  Wilson  of  Princeton. 

Nongovernment  workers 

A  writer  in  an  advertising  journal  asked 
recently:  "What's  wrong  with  work?"  He 
said  job  applicants  asked:  What  are  the 
hours?  Is  the  place  air-conditioned?  When 
do  I  get  my  vacation?  How  soon  will  I  get 
a  raise? — and  similar  questions,  and  if  the 
employer  didn't  pass  the  test,  out  they 
walked.  He  also  said:  "The  worker  who  will 
give  a  full  measure  of  work  for  his  pay  check 
is  scarce.  *  *  *  Taking  an  employer's 
money  for  hours  during  which  no  useful  work 
is  accomplished  is  not  far  from  rob- 
bery. *  *  *  I  have  occasion  to  be  in  a  lot 
of  offices.  Some  of  the  antics  going  on  be- 
hind the  bosses'  backs  are  outrageous. 
Workers  gossip  with  each  other,  go  out  re- 
peatedly for  cokes  or  coffee,  indulge  in  private 
phone  conversations,  and  just  naturally  frit- 
ter away  their  own  time  and  their  employers' 
money."  Well,  that's  enough  to  give  you  the 
idea.  Are  we  like  that?  Well,  are  we — many 
of  us? 


Woolfolk,  Hurtt,  and  Dutton,  FS 

Edwin  J.  Woolfolk,  Forest  Service  employee 
since  1932,  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Washington  office  to  be  Chief,  Division  of 
Range  Research  in  the  Northern  Rocky 
Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Missoula,  Mont.,  succeeding  veteran 
Leon  G.  Hurtt,  who  entered  FS  in  1912,  and  is 
being  promoted  to  special  staff  assistant  to 
Walt  L.  Dutton,  Chief  of  FS  Division  of  Range 
Management  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Hurtt  is 
a  graduate  of  University  of  Nebraska  forest 
school  and  Woolfolk  of  University  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Medals  for  vegetables 

Medals  have  been  awarded  now  for  All- 
America  Selections  of  vegetables  for  1949. 
The  first  Gold  Medal  given  for  vegetables  in 
over  a  decade  went  to  Caserta,  a  summer 
bush-type  squash  developed  by  Dr.  Lawrence 
C.  Curtis,  University  of  Connecticut.  The 
Silver  Medal  went  to  the  Triumph  bush  lima 
bean  developed  by  Drs.  Roy  Magruder  and 
Robert  W.  Wester,  Plant  Industry  Station, 
Beltsville,  Md.  Two  heat-resisting  head  let- 
tuce varieties  developed  by  Prof.  M.  T.  Lewis 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College  received  Bronze 
Medals. 

President  Stakman 

Elvin  Charles  Stakman  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  for  1949.  He 
is  Chief  of  the  University  of  Minnesota's 
Division  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Agricultural 
Botany  and  an  agent  of  USDA;  this  has  been 
his  association  throughout  his  scientific  life. 
His  work  on  physiological  specialization 
within  species  of  rust  fungi  and  on  the 
epidemiology  of  cereal  rust  diseases  is  basic 
and  outstanding.  He  is  also  justly  re- 
nowned as  an  educator.  During  World  War 
II  he  joined  a  USDA  commission  studying 
native  rubber  in  South  America  and  the 
possibility  of  increasing  Hevea  production 
there. 

Attractive  soldiers 

It  has  been  found  that  American  soldiers 
do  not  lose  their  fascination  for  the  female 
sex  even  when  stationed  in  Alaska.  Theirs  is 
also  a  long-range  attraction,  operating  over  a 
distance  of  3  miles — at  least  the  female 
mosquitoes  can  spot  a  soldier  that  far  off 
and  infiltrate.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army  have  been  spraying  DDT  experi- 
mentally from  airplanes  to  reduce  the  mos- 
quito annoyance  in  Alaska.  One-tenth  of  a 
pound  per  acre  is  deadly  to  the  adults  and 
prevents  females  from  laying  eggs  in  the 
sprayed  area,  but  survivors  from  elsewhere 
begin  flying  over  the  sprayed  area  within  a 
few  days  and  dive-bombing  the  soldiers.  On 
the  larger  areas  spraying  has  to  be  repeated 
every  7  to  10  days  to  give  good  protection. 
Spraying  on  a  2-mile  square  gave  fair  pro- 
tection for  only  48  hours;  spraying  tracts 
larger  than  5  miles  square  may  be  necessary. 

They  resemble  mamma 

Lilies  may  bear  either  true  hybrid  or 
"apomictic"  seed.  Progeny  of  the  former 
represent  a  true  union  of  parental  charac- 
ters. The  apo-and-so-on  seed  result  from 
stimulation  by  applied  pollen,  are  fertile,  will 
grow,  but  the  progeny  possess  the  qualities 
of  the  mother  plant  only.  When  a  lily 
breeder  made  a  cross  he  could  not  be  sure 
which  seed  he  had  and  it  took  from  1  to  3 
years  of  wasted  greenhouse  space  and  care  to 
reveal  apomictic  seed.  But  now  Dr.  S.  L. 
Emsweller,  lily  expert  extraordinary  at  Plant 
Industry  Station,  and  his  associates  can  iden- 
tify lily  chromosomes  by  the  use  of  a  micro- 
scope. They  can  thus  compare  the  chromo- 
some patterns  of  progeny  and  parents.  In 
10  minutes  they  can  spot  the  troublesome 
apomictic  seedlings.  If  the  seedlings  merely 
resemble  mamma  too  closely  out  they  go,  and 
time,  care,  and  greenhouse  space  are  saved. 
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World  food  situation 

World  output  of  major  food  products  was 
about  6  percent  above  1947  last  year.  There 
is  indication  for  further  expansion  in  1949. 
If  you  want  details  write  Press  Service,  TJSDA, 
and  ask  for  No.  65. 

Calling  Salinas 

If  the  "worried  secretary"  in  Salinas,  Calif., 
who  spells  foresight  without  the  "e"  and 
"their"  as  "thier"  will  send  her  name  she'll 
get  a  reply  to  her  letter  and  some  space  In 
USDA. 

Agricultural   Economics  Research 

This  is  the  name  of  a  new  quarterly  pub- 
lication for  professional  readers  that  has  been 
launched  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econo- 
mics, each  number  to  contain  some  32  pages 
giving  primary  attention  to  progress  of 
studies  current  in  BAE. 

Crop  insurance  in  the  black 

The  Secretary's  office  recently  sent  a  re- 
port to  Congress  on  this  year's  operation  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  In 
1948 — for  the  second  consecutive  year — the 
crop  insurance  program  operated  at  a  profit. 
Premiums  ran  about  12V2  million  dollars,  and 
indemnities    about    iy2    million    dollars. 

Turf  Field  Day 

More  than  200  visitors  from  22  States  at- 
tended the  1948  Turf  Field  Day  at  Plant  In- 
dustry Station,  Beltsville,  Md.  The  work  was 
explained  by  Dr.  Fred  V.  Grau,  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Golf  Association  green  section; 
Marvin  H.  Ferguson,  agronomist  for  the  green 
section;  and  agronomist  Ian  Forbes,  Jr.,  of 
our  Division  of  Forage  Crops  and  Diseases. 

No  crystal  ball 

Alas  we  have  no  crystal  ball  and  we  are  no 
mind  reader,  hence  cannot  answer  the  fre- 
quent anonymous  inquiries  that  reach  our 
office.  Over  and  over  some  of  you  write  in, 
in  the  most  friendly  way,  asking  questions 
or  requesting  material,  but  giving  no  clue 
whatever  to  your  identity,  neither  name  nor 
agency.  We  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness, 
but  you  surely  understand  why  we  cannot 
reply? 

Weed  control 

More  than  700  persons  attended  the  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Weed 
Control  Conference  at  Springfield,  HI.,  last 
December.  Representation  was  about  equally 
divided  among  chemical  companies,  machin- 
ery manufacturers,  and  State  and  Federal 
weed-control  specialists.  Dr.  L.  M.  Stahler, 
Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
was  chairman  of  the  research  committee. 

Demand  for  FHA  loans  increases 

The  44,000  applications  received  by  De- 
cember 1  for  Farmers  Home  Administration 
operating  loans  represent  a  45  percent  in- 
crease over  the  number  received  during  the 
same  period  last  fiscal  year.  About  60  mil- 
lion of  the  75  million  dollars  appropriated 
for  operating  loans  had  been  loaned  or 
obligated  by  January  1.  Several  reasons  for 
the  increase  in  demand  are  reported  by  FHA 
State  Directors.  For  example :  Many  farm- 
ers are  unable  to  furnish  collateral  needed 
to  obtain  credit  from  other  sources,  others 
need  supervised  credit  to  help  them  make 
necessary  improvements  in  farm  operations, 
some  tenants  need  more  equipment  and 
stock  in  order  to  win  competition  for  good 
farms,  many  farmers  need  a  longer  term 
than  they  can  obtain  from  private  lenders. 
There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
veterans  turning  to  full-time  farming  who 
cannot  obtain  credit  they  need  elsewhere. 


New  publications  seen 

World  Food  Situation  1949,  dated  January 
12,  1949,  processed;  available  from  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  USDA  *  *  * 
Oregon  Farms,  An  $850,000,000  Plant,  Exten- 
sion Circular  524,  Oregon  State  College,  Cor- 
vallis — an  attractive,  punchy  job  that  will 
give  you  good  ideas;  factual  information 
clearly  and  concisely  presented;  dated  Octo- 
ber 1948. 

Percy  A.  Lemoine 

Mr.  Lemoine,  former  county  agent  for 
Avoyelles  Parish  and  now  State  field  repre- 
sentative with  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
with  headquarters  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  has 
recently  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
National  Agricultural  and  Conservation  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion.  This  com- 
mittee of  10,  representing  the  major  fields  of 
agriculture,  will  explore  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  problems  in  agricul- 
ture and  conservation,  and  services  and 
facilities  incident  thereto,  and  disseminate 
the  information  to  the  Legion's  membership. 

Halsey  on  training 

George  D.  Halsey,  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion's personnel  director  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
has  done  it  again.  He  has  added  to  his  pre- 
vious works  on  supervising  people,  human 
factors  in  management,  and  industrial  serv- 
ice ratings,  a  volume  entitled  "Training  Em- 
ployees," published  by  Harper  and  Bros,  at 
$3.50.  Intended  primarily  as  a  very  prac- 
tical handbook  for  everyday  use  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  training  employees,  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  also  to  be  used  easily  as  a  text  or 
reference  book.  It  is  clear,  concise,  well- 
organized,  and  describes  how  training  is  be- 
ing carried  on  in  actual  situations  in  various 
organizations.  Theoretical  discussion  is  at 
minimum.  Dan  M.  Braum  of  TJSDA's  Office 
of  Personnel  is  one  of  the  executives  who  con- 
tributed information  on  training  activities 
to  the  author. 

Machine  starts  to  think 

A  group  of  British  scientists  have  built  a 
machine  which,  they  say,  is  beginning  to 
think.  Resembling  four  automobile  bat- 
teries over  which  are  suspended  magnets 
and  inside  which  complicated  electrical  ten- 
sions are  set  up,  the  machine  "feels"  most 
comfortable  under  one  condition  of  electrical 
balance.  When  this  condition  is  changed  by 
moving  the  magnets  or  altering  the  flow  of 
current,  the  machine  voluntarily  readjusts 
its  many  parts  to  a  new  comfortable  situa- 
tion Just  as  a  sleeping  cat  at  the  fireside  does 
when  too  well  cooked  on  one  side.  Appro- 
priately enough  this  work  is  being  carried  on 
at  Barnwood  House,  a  mental  hospital  in 
Gloucester.  How  soon  the  machine  will  re- 
place clerks  and  stenographers  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say;  it  may  begin  to  replace  pro- 
fessionals before  that. 

Talk  about  prophecy  ! 

"As  the  giants  stormed  the  heights  of  Olym- 
pus, according  to  ancient  legend,  so  the  in- 
ventive mind  of  men  assails  the  heavens  in 
this  modern  day.  We  no  longer  fear  the 
thunderbolt  as  threatening  direct  vengeance 
or  announcing  the  visitation  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe.  Mankind  has  onlv 
one  thing  of  which  to  be  afraid;  lest  through 
the  agency  of  man's  discoveries  the  equi- 
librium of  the  earth  be  disturbed,  resulting 
in  the  overthrow  and  consequent  annihila- 
tion of  our  planet."  This  is  not  a  recent 
comment  on  the  discovery  of  atomic  fission. 
It  is  from  the  Journal  of  Rudolph  Friederich 
Kurz — an  account  of  his  experiences  among 
fur  traders  and  American  Indians  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  1846  to  1852,  published  in 
an  English  translation  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  (Bulletin  115;  Washington  1937; 
page  278.) 


FAO  publications 

Columbia  University  Press,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City  27,  is  official  U.  S.  J 
sales  agent  for  publications  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  United  Nations. 
FAO  has  just  issued  its  first  complete  catalog 
of  publications  through  December  1948. 
The  Press  will  send  you  a  copy  on  request; 
ask  for  the  FAO  Catalogue  of  Publications. 

How  pigs  behave 

Nature  (London)  for  December  11,  1948 
ran  a  brief  article  entitled  "Behaviour  of  . 
Pigs"  based  on  the  Bulletin  of  Animal  Be- 
haviour, No.  6,  January  1948,  by  R.  Braude. 
Unless  you  have  known  some  pigs  quite  in- 
timately you  will  find  much  of  interest  here. 
Such  subjects  are  treated  as  "the  behaviour 
of  piglets  in  suckling."  the  peculiar  reactions 
of  sows  to  being  roped,  battles  to  the  death 
between  hogs  seeking  personal  supremacy 
over  one  another,  and  the  ability  of  pigs  to 
accustom  themselves  to  new  routines  and  to 
learn. 

Dr.  Brown  honored 

A  4-H  citation  plaque  was  presented  re- 
cently at  the  Department  to  Dr.  Roscoe  C. 
Brown,  senior  health  specialist.  Public  Health 
Service,  for  outstanding  service  to  the  Na- 
tion's 300,000  colored  4-H  Club  children.  In 
making  the  presentation  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Shinn, 
field  agent  of  4-H  work  for  the  Southern  , 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  said  that  perhaps 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  Dr.  Brown  have 
done  more  than  any  other  individuals  in  our 
country  to  promote  health-improvement  con- 
ditions for  rural  and  urban  colored  Ameri- 
cans. Dr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  first  three 
colored  Americans  to  be  awarded  the  plaque. 

Heroic  guppies 

When  it  comes  to  testing  the  insecticidal 
value  of  rotenone-bearing  roots,  Lebistes  re- 
ticulatus  Peters  (guppy  to  you)  turns  out 
to  be  a  real  hero.  The  Federal  Experiment 
Station  in  Puerto  Rico  has  developed  a  use- 
ful method  for  bioassay  of  such  plants  by  ex- 
posing guppies  to  the  active  principle  de- 
rived from  their  roots.  At  the  end  of  a  fixed 
time  mortality  counts  are  made.  The  method 
is  quick,  economical,  efficient,  and  rough  on 
guppies.  For  details  get  Research  Achieve- 
ment Sheet  No.  115  (O)  from  Agricultural 
Research  Administration. 

Mary  G.  Van  Meter 

Clerical  workers  who  feel  left  out  of  the 
Department's  more  exciting  and  important 
programs  might  take  a  tip  from  Miss  Van 
Meter  who  retired  recently  from  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering.  She  put  in  33  years  with  the 
Division  of  Mycology  and  Plant  Disease  Sur- 
vey. She  made  a  hobby,  of  its  program 
though,  as  head  clerk,  her  main  concern  was  ' 
with  other  matters.  Plant  and  bird  life 
especially  interested  her.  So  well  did  she  in- 
form and  educate  herself  regarding  these 
that  she  was  voted  membership  in  several 
scientific  societies.  She  is  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  American  Phytopathological 
Society.  In  retirement  she  will  live  in  Wash- 
ington and  devote  herself  more  fully  than 
ever  to  her  scientific  Interests. 
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In  February  magazines        Scientific  anecdotes 


HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  tells  how  to  recog- 
nize reliable  pest  exterminators  by  ob- 
serving seven  simple  rules.  There  is  no 
"magic"  formula  for  getting  rid  of  pests. 
Certain  chemicals  are  specific  remedies 
for  certain  pests.  To  find  out  what  these 
chemicals  are  write  to  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  or  to 
your  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion. Farm  Journal  also  includes  an 
entomological  article.  "Caution!  Hop- 
pers Ahead,"  by  David  G.  Hall,  EPQ, 
warns  farmers  that  1949  may  see  the 
worst  grasshopper  plague  in  years,  and 
names  two  new  chemicals  that  will  turn 
bad  hoppers  into  good  ones — good  and 
dead! 

Woman's  Day  features  a  picture  story 
by  Clarice  L.  Scott,  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  on  "How 
to  Fold  a  Man's  Suit"  for  suitcase,  glad- 
stone,  or  club  bag.  For  more  of  Miss 
Scott's  work,  see  "Clothes  That  Will 
Grow  With  Your  Child,"  in  Farm  Journal. 

Country  Gentleman  leads  off  with 
Alfred  Sinks'  fine  story — "Undulant 
Fever  *  *  *  A  Menace  to  Farm 
Families."  Human  victims  of  brucellosis, 
which  reaches  man  from  cattle,  swine, 
or  goats,  now  have  promise  of  relief  for 
acute  cases  from  a  new  drug,  aureomycin. 
Sinks  also  points  out  that  Bang's  disease 
costs  dairymen  alone — in  cows,  calves, 
and  milk  lost — $92,000,000  a  year! 
Quoting  Dr.  Abner  K.  Kuttler,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  "We've  got  to  get  rid 
of  Bang's  disease  by  protecting  healthy 
cattle,  not  by  trying  to  cure  sick  ones!" 

Loveland  confirmed 

The  Senate  on  January  27  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Albert  J.  Loveland  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

World  Census  of  Agriculture 

The  program  for  the  1950  World  Census  of 
Agriculture  has  been  published  by  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  and  issued  to  the  member  nations. 


IN  MAKING  A  TALK  or  writing  a  paper 
you  may  sometime  want  to  use  certain 
common  scientific  anecdotes.  You  might 
be  interested  also  in  knowing  whether 
they  were  true  or  false.  You  remember, 
for  instance,  that  when  discussing  the 
value  of  pure  research  findings  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  supposed  to  have  remarked: 
"What  good  is  a  new-born  baby?"  and 
Michael  Faraday  is  said  to  have  assured 
a  prime  minister  that  such  a  discovery 
would  ultimately  result  in  something  he 
could  tax.  Then  there  was  Isaac  Newton, 
the  apple,  and  gravitation.  How  true 
were  these  stories? 

In  1783,  when  in  Paris  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  for  the  American  Col- 
onies, Franklin  witnessed  several  balloon 
ascents.  Some  queried  the  possibility 
that  such  nonsense  would  ever  have  prac- 
tical uses.  When  the  question  was  put 
to  Franklin  he  actually  did  say:  "What 
good  is  a  new-born  baby?"  His  mind 
doubtless  turned  in  that  direction  be- 
cause 2-week-old  Ann,  daughter  of  John 
Jay,  had  but  recently  arrived  at  his  home 
in  Passy.  Michael  Faraday  actually  re- 
peated this  question,  attributing  it  to 
Franklin,  in  a  lecture  he  gave  in  1816, 
wherein  he  mentioned  the  gas  chlorine 
which  had  become  useful  as  a  bleaching 
agent  in  bleaching  powder.  But  there  is 
no  authentic  record  that  Faraday  ever 
made  the  remark  about  taxation. 

As  to  the  story  about  Newton  and  the 
apple — this  is  given  in  full  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  Newton  by  his  friend  and  ad- 
mirer Rev.  William  Stuckeley  (1687-1765) 
which  remained  unpublished  from  its 
completion  in  1752  until  1936.  Newton 
said  he  was  drinking  tea  in  the  shade  of 
some  apple  trees  when  the  notion  of  the 
nature  of  gravitation  came  to  his  mind 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  an  apple  as  he 
sat  in  contemplation.  That  was  the  birth 
of  his  discovery.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  apple  bounced  off  his  skull 
though. 


Legislative  Reports 

A  VERY  SMALL  UNIT  with  only  five 
employees  which  does  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  is  the  Division  of  Legis- 
lative Reports,  Office  of  Budget  and 
Finance.  One  of  its  functions  is  to  assist 
in  handling  departmental  reports  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Budget  Bureau  making  rec- 
ommendations on  proposed  legislation. 
Chairmen  of  Congressional  committees 
ask  the  Department  for  several  hundred 
reports  a  year  on  bills  pending  before 
their  committees.  The  Division  arranges 
for  drafts  of  reports  to  be  prepared  by 
subject-matter  specialists  in  the  agencies 
concerned,  sees  that  these  are  reviewed 
by  all  agencies  involved,  and  makes  or 
suggests  appropriate  changes.  The  pro- 
posed reports  are  then  sent  to  the  Budget 
Bureau  for  advice  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  bills  to  the  President's  program,  upon 
receipt  of  which  the  reports  are  consid- 
ered and  signed  by  the  Secretary. 

A  similar  service  is  performed  in  con- 
nection with  legislative  proposals  that 
originate  in  the  Department  and  are  sent 
to  Congress  for  consideration.  After  bills 
relating  to  the  Department  have  been 
passed  by  Congress,  reports  from  the  De- 
partment to  the  Budget  Bureau  making 
recommendations  concerning  Presiden- 
tial action  on  the  bills  are  handled 
through  the  Division.  In  connection  with 
this  function,  the  Division  provides  a  leg- 
islative-information service  for  Depart- 
ment officials.  (A  law  enacted  in  1895, 
44  U.  S.  C.  215,  requires  that  each  Gov- 
ernment agency  review  the  Congressional 
Record  daily.)  The  Division  keeps  an 
index  of  proposed  legislation  affecting 
the  Department  and  answers  questions 
on  the  status  and  provisions  of  such  pro- 
posals. This  and  related  activities  in- 
volve the  handling  of  over  35,000  tele- 
phone calls  a  year.  A  recent  study  showed 
that  a  total  of  47  specific  but  closely  re- 
lated functions  are  carried  out  by  the 
Division. 

The  Division  of  Legislative  Reports  is 
headed  by  Carl  R.  Sapp,  who  began  his 
career  15  years  ago  as  a  junior  messenger 
in  the  Department.  Mr.  Sapp  has  been 
working  with  proposed  legislation  for 
over  13  years  of  this  time.  His  career 
indicates  that  merit  brings  rapid  and 
well-deserved  promotion  in  Government 
service.  © 

Radioactive-materials  studies 

By  writing  Press  Service,  USDA,  and  asking 
for  No.  175,  you  can  get  summaries  of  five 
talks  delivered  by  agricultural  scientists  at 
a  meeting  for  members  of  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry to  report  on  Investigations  With 
Radioactive  Phosphorus  and  Other  Materials 
by  the  USDA  and  cooperating  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations. 
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Veterans'  education 

THE  USDA  ENCOURAGES  its  employees 
to  get  additional  education  whenever 
there  is  an  opportunity  and  need.  Vet- 
erans are  entitled  to  educational  aid 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  but  there  are 
time  limits  within  which  they  may  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  A  vet- 
eran must  begin  using  his  entitlement 
before  July  25,  1951  (4  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war).  Once  an  educational  or 
training  program  is  started  the  veteran 
may  continue  it  until  it  is  completed, 
provided  he  does  so  within  the  period  of 
his  entitlement  (9  years  after  discharge 
but  before  July  25,  1056). 

Those  who  reenlist  under  the  Armed 
Forces  Voluntary  Recruitment  Act  of 
1945  (Public  Law  190,  79th  Cong.)  may 
initiate  their  training  4  years  after  the 
date  of  their  first  discharge  following 
July  25,  1947.  Such  training  must  be 
completed  9  years  after  the  date  of  their 
first  discharge  following  July  25,  1947. 
All  veterans  should  be  reminded  of  their 
educational  rights.  Each  veteran  inter- 
ested in  taking  advantage  of  these  bene- 
fits should  make  his  wishes  known  to  his 
local  Veterans'  Administration  office. 

Game  of  50,000  questions 

SUPPLYING  THE  RIGHT  ANSWERS 
each  year  to  some  50,000  variations  of 
just  one  question — "What  kind  of  insect 
is  this?" — keeps  busy  for  most  of  the  year 
a  small  group  of  Department  scientists 
who  are  specialists  in  insect  identifica- 
tion. A  large  share  of  these  50,000  ques- 
tions are  among  the  hardest  ones  of  the 
science,  and  about  half  of  them  come  in 
accompanied  by  an  insect  specimen  sent 
by  another  scientist.  These  trained  ento- 
mologists are  taxonomists  able  to  recog- 
nize many  insect  pests  and  identify  them 
for  housewives,  gardeners,  farmers,  food 
and  grain  dealers,  health  workers  and 
physicians,  pest  eradicators,  and  others 
who  have  practical  need  for  such  essen- 
tial information  in  fighting  the  pests. 

The  taxonomist  is  really  the  specialists' 
specialist,  because  it  is  nearly  always 
necessary  to  know  the  exact  kind  of  in- 
sect pest  before  the  pest  can  be  controlled 
efficiently  and  effectively.  Even  they  do 
not  know  nearly  all  the  answers,  how- 
ever, and  can  answer  fully  and  precisely 
only  about  three  out  of  four  of  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them  by  other  entomologists. 
In  spite  of  the  thousands  of  insect  species 
that  have  been  collected,  described,  and 
classified,  the  entomologists  are  keenly 
aware  that  the  science  has  not  nearly 
reached  the  halfway  mark  in  recording 
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Solar  Energy 


THIS  IS  TO  SUGGEST  that  you  pore 
over  an  article  of  this  title  by  Farrington 
Daniels,  University  of  Wisconsin,  leading 
off  the  January  21  issue  of  Science,  from 
which  the  following  fragmentary  facts 
were  derived:  Each  person  uses  an  aver- 
age of  about  3,000  large  calories  daily  in 
food  and  146,000  such  calories  derived 
from  coal,  oil,  and  gas.  The  sun  sup- 
plies each  acre  of  the  United  States  with 
an  average  of  20  million  calories  daily  or, 
say,  280  million  calories  per  person  per 
day  or  about  2,000  times  as  much  energy 
as  we  now  use — but  how  tap  it?  How 
convert  it  into  useful  power?  We  omit 
the  answers. 

Again — 2  tons  of  wood  material  can  be 
grown  per  year  on  an  acre  of  aspen  in 
Wisconsin  under  good  forest-control  con- 
ditions; this,  if  burned,  would  yield  8  5 
million  calories,  representing  a  recovery 
of  scarcely  a  tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
sun's  energy  expended  on  that  acre.  If 
100  bushels  of  hybrid  corn  could  be  de- 
rived from  an  Iowa  acre  that,  plus  the 
cobs,  leaves,  stalks,  and  roots,  when 
burned,  would  yield  back  about  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  sun's  radiation. 
The  yield  is  low  because  the  growing  sea- 
son is  short,  the  plants  are  small  during 
much  of  it,  and  their  green  chlorophyll 
absorbs  less  than  half  the  sun's  total 
range  of  radiation.  What  about  photo- 
synthesis?    Says  Daniels: 

We  are  just  beginning  to  understand 
something  about  the  mechanism  of  photo- 
synthesis. With  all  the  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  agricultural  research,  it  is  strange 
that  so  little  has  gone  into  the  fundamental 
process  of  photosynthesis,  which  underlies  all 
agriculture. 

Here  he  develops  the  possibilities  a 
little.  He  discusses  the  rather  sparse  pos- 
sibilities of  artificial  photosynthesis.  Ha 
concludes  with  an  analysis  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  growing  wood  extensively  on 
land  areas  unsuitable  for  crop  cultivation 
and  conversion  of  the  wood  into  sugar, 
alcohol,  and  edible  yeasts.  We  strongly 
suggest  that  you  study  and  ponder  the 
article  entire  if  your  interests  lie  in  this 
field.  # 

Sherman  honored 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Sherman  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, noted  nutrition  scientist  and  wartime 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  recently  received  one 
of  the  1948  Charles  Frederick  Chandler  med- 
als awarded  periodically  by  Columbia  for  out- 
standing scientific  achievement.  Dr.  Sher- 
man is  Mitchill  professor  emeritus  of  chem- 
istry; he  is  73. 

and  describing  the  many  kinds  of  insects 
that  exist.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the 
taxonomists,  too,  are  often  stumped  on 
identifications. 
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The  corncob  marches  on 

THE  CORNCOB  is  becoming  a  well-rec- 
ognized raw  product  for  industrial  use." 
From  it,  for  instance,  comes  furfural,  a 
chemical  used  in  manufacturing  milady's 
nylons.     Air-blast  cleaning  of  machine       j 
parts,  metals,  and  glass  is  done  with  corn- 
cob grits.     Industry  absorbs  altogether      a 
about  200,000  tons  of  cobs  a  year,  but  this 
is  only  a  drop  in  the  national  corncob 
bucket.     Plenty  more  still  go  to  waste. 
As  you  know,  our  Northern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Peoria,  111.,  is  con-       . 
verting  corncobs  to  alcohol-type  motor 
fuels  and  other  products. 

Laboratory  researchers,  continually 
ale*rt  to  possible  wider  uses  for  wastfc  (- 
cobs,  recently  came  up  with  a  new  one — 
ground  cobs  for  hand  soaps.  Did  you  4 
know  that  some  types  of  soap  are  made 
with  corn  meal?  Garage  mechanics  and 
others  whose  jobs  make  hands  grimy  find 
that  the  abrasive  action  of  corn  meal 
helps  soap  remove  grease  and  dirt  while 
leaving  the  skin  unabraded.  But  corn 
meal  is  a  valuable  food.  So  the  scientists 
at  Peoria  figured  that  ground  cobs  and 
possibly  nut  hulls  might  serve  the  purpose 
just  as  well  and  be  cheaper  than  corn 
meal.  They  found  that  grits  from  ground  * 
white  cobs  have  the  right  size,  shape,  and 
bulk,  soften  properly  in  water,  and  give 
mechanic's  soap  a  mild  but  effective  abra- 
sive quality.  Red  corncobs  are  unsatis- 
factory— they  discolor  the  soap. 

Ground  shells  of  pecans  and  filberts 
work  fine  if  the  particles  of  their  paper-      ' 
like  inner  linings,  which  contain  unwant- 
ed coloring  matter,  are  removed  by  air 
cleaning  after  the  shells  are  ground.  The 
Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory 
says  that  rural  mills  in   Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  now  grinding  cobs  for  various 
industrial  uses,  can  furnish  cob  grits  for      c 
soaps  if  manufacturers  give  the  word. 
And  popcorn  growers  also  may  find  this  a      * 
profitable   outlet   for   their   waste   cobs. 
Looks  like  the  corncob  may  have  quite  a     1 
future.  $  | 

Soil  conservation  doubles  yield 

Among  other  answers  to  those  who  foresee 
a  starving  world   in  the   near   future  is  Dr. 
Hugh  H.  Bennett's  assertion  that  the  use  of    , 
soil  conservation  methods  could  double  farm 
food  production  by  1970  and  yield  the  farmer 
more  profit  too.     The  Chief  of  Soil  Conser-  • 
vation  Service  cites  one  group  of  farms  where 
conservation   methods    increased   yields   av- 
eraging 36  and  varying  to  300  percent,  and    '^ 
another   which   produced   crops   worth   $4.90 
more  per  acre  than  similar  farms  without 
conservation  plans.     The   1947  cost  of  con- 
servation work  ran  about  $1.47  per  acre  paid 
by  Government  for  SCS  technical  assistance 
to  soil  conservation  districts.     Farmers  have 
now  voted  into  existence  2,094  conservation  . 
districts  covering  about  three-fourths  of  the 
Nation's  farms  and  the  same  fraction  of  our 
agricultural  lands. 


1 
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Brief  but  important 

Sir  John  Fryer 

The  death  is  reported  of  Sir  John  Fryer, 
noted  British  agriculturist  and  Secretary  of 
the  British  Agricultural  Research  Council. 

Extension  Service  Review 

We  said  it  before,  but  it  bears  repeating, 
Extension  Service  Review  is  much  perked  up 
in  interest  and  appearance.  Look  her  up; 
you'd  hardly  know  the  old  girl  now. 

Negro  4-H  Club  camp 

The  second  regional  4-H  Club  Camp  for 
Negro  farm  boys  and  girls  will  be  held  at  the 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  next  August. 

Be  your  own  plumber 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1460,  "Simple  Plumb- 
ing Repairs  in  the  Home,"  is  an  old  publica- 
tion but  a  mighty  practical  one.  It  is  in  new 
si'r.pply  slightly  revised  as  of  February  1948. 

Articles  from  EPQ 

The  Division  of  Insect  Pest  Survey  and 
Information,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine,  has  compiled  a  list  of  arti- 
cles published  by  workers  in  that  Bureau 
during  1947.     Ask  EPQ  for  R-767. 

Milk  pricing 

Formula  Pricing  of  Milk  for  Fluid  Use,  by 
Edmond  S.  Harris  and  Irwin  R.  Hedges,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  is  FCA  Miscellaneous 
Report  127  giving  the  findings  of  a  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  project. 

Fish  farming 

You  will  find  a  rather  interesting  commu- 
nication on  fish  farming  in  the  Belgian  Con- 
go in  Nature  (London)  for  December  25, 
1948  (p.  998),  following  an  earlier  survey  of 
fish  farming  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East  in 
Nature  161,  748   (1948). 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority 

It  seems  almost  impossible  for  us  ever  to 
produce  an  item  mentioning  CEA,  but  if  you 
go  in  for  austere  reading  and  love  facts  we 
can  recommend  their  processed  publication 
CS-34,  Commodity  Futures  Statistics,  July 
1947-June  1948.     It's  an  annual. 

Proper  stance  for  an  egg 

An  egg  keeps  better  if  you  stand  it  large 
end  up,  thus  placing  the  air  cell  on  top. 
Large  end  down  the  cell  is  placed  under  pres- 
sure and  the  air  rises  gradually,  loosening  the 
membrane;  the  yolk,  being  lighter  than  the 
white,  meanwhile  rises  from  its  normal  cen- 
ter position  to  the  small  end  up  top  where  it 
may  adhere  to  the  membrane.  To  keep  the 
eggs  well  in  the  home  refrigerator  put  them 
in  the  container  large  end  up! 

Francis  D.  Cronin 

Dr.  Cronin,  chief  of  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration's  Wool  Division,  died 
January  28,  after  about  13  years  with  USDA. 
A  native  of  Boston,  he  graduated  from  Boston 
University  and  took  his  advanced  degrees  at 
Georgetown.  He  joined  the  staff  of  Resettle- 
ment Administration  as  field  supervisor  in 
1935,  worked  later  with  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  then  in  Food  Distribution 
Administration  and  Office  of  Supply,  WFA, 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  Wool  Division  in 
1945. 


Breeding  for  high  niacin  content 

Fred  W.  Tanner,  Jr.,  A.  F.  Swanson,  and 
J.  J.  Curtis  at  our  Northern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  have  found  that  the  niacin 
content  of  grain  sorghum  is  apparently  an 
inherent  varietal  characteristic.  Working 
with  a  cross  between  Westland,  relatively  low 
in  niacin,  and  Cody,  relatively  high  therein, 
they  have  produced  evidence  that  the  devel- 
opment of  sorghum  varieties  with  high  nia- 
cin content  should  be  possible.  Mr.  Swanson 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Nutritive  value  of  foods 

"Factors  Affecting  the  Nutritive  Value  of 
Foods"  is  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  664, 
dated  December  1948.  It  gives  a  readable 
and  interesting  account  of  work  at  our 
United  States  Plant,  Soil,  and  Nutrition  Lab- 
oratory on  Cornell  campus.  The  broad  over- 
all purpose  of  the  laboratory's  program  is  to 
improve  the  health  and  performance  of 
human  beings  and  farm  animals  by  showing 
how  they  may  be  provided  with  nutritionally 
superior  food  and  feed.  For  more  detail 
secure  the  publication  itself. 

Dallas  USDA  Club 

The  USDA  Clubs  still  function,  though  you 
have  rarely  seen  anything  about  them  here- 
in for  sometime.  A  special  dispatch  comes 
that  the  new  president  of  the  Dallas  USDA 
Club  is  Meno  Schoenbach,  chief,  Informa- 
tion Branch  for  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration's  southwest  area.  Tom  W. 
Dawsey,  also  PMA  is  first,  and  L.  A.  Mac- 
hemehl  of  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
second  vice  president.  The  treasurer  is 
Tulane  S.  Smith  of  FHA  and  the  secretary 
Mrs.  Martha  Ibafiez,  of  PMA's  commodity 
office.  Our  informant  says  "We're  expecting 
great  things  of  these  fellows  (Mrs.  Ibafiez, 
n.  b.)  and  we  know  they  are  not  going  to  dis- 
appoint us."     And  hello,  Meno! 

"Manuscript  revisions" 

We  were  sure  that  an  editor  would  write 
in  reply  to  the  irate  scientist's  statement, 
USDA,  January  3,  page  8.  One  did.  Says 
he:  "If  your  writer  would  eliminate  those 
67-word  sentences  like  his  last  in  your  quote, 
perhaps  the  blue-pencil  boys  wouldn't  be  so 
rough  on  him.  Some  editors  feel  that  too 
many  scientists  like  to  show  other  scientists 
how  educated  they  are.  The  consuming 
public  paying  the  taxes  can  be  (oops!)  — 
or  go  to  school  and  get  as  smart  as  the  scien- 
tist so  as  to  understand  what  his  polysyl- 
lableship  is  trying  to  say.  Sorry,  but  that 
was  my  thought  while  reading  that  item  in 
your  very  interesting  publication  I  always 
enjoy."    Next,  please. 

Br  again 

We  asked  C.  A.  Cary,  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry, to  tell  us  the  relationship  between  his 
(and  A.  M.  Hartman's)  factor  X  and  H.  R. 
Bird's  (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry),  "cow- 
manure  factor."  He  replied  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  X  could  be  synthesized  by 
bacteria  in  the  rat;  that  X  activity,  animal 
protein-factor  activity,  and  antipernicious- 
anemia  activity  could  be  induced  simultane- 
ously in  glass  by  the  action  of  an  organism 
obtained  from  hen  feces;  that  Bird's  crude 
"cow-manure  factor"  promoted  rat  growth 
similar  to  X;  that  crystalline  B12  when  fed 
to  the  chick  produced  results  comparable 
with  Bird's  cow-manure  and  Merck's  animal- 
protein  factors;  that  a  crude  but  concen- 
trated B12  preparation  from  Merck  had  a  rat 
growth-promoting  property  like  that  of  liver 
extract  when  fed  as  a  source  of  X.  All  this 
doesn't  prove  that  B12  and  X  are  identical,  but 
it  offers  strong  evidence  that  all  the  factors 
mentioned  are  either  identical  or  else  very 
closely  related. 


Planning  food  budgets 

In  "Helping  Families  Plan  Food  Budgets," 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  662,  December 
1948,  specialists  o'  the  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  have  pro- 
duced a  fine  guide  for  social  welfare  work- 
ers, nutrition  teachers,  and  others  who  are 
helping  families  get  nutritionally  adequate 
meals  for  the  food  money  they  have  to  spend. 

Twilight  for  Wildlife 

Dr.  Ira  M.  Gabrielson,  former  Chief  of 
Biological  Survey  in  USDA  and  head  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  Interior,  delivered  a 
readable,  informative  talk  by  this  title  in 
late  January  for  the  USDA  Graduate  School. 
Dr.  Gabrielson  is  now  President  of  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute  and  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  critically  and  freely.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  great  many  of  you  will  find  his 
talk  instructive;  it  also  is  straight  from  the 
shoulder.  We  have  therefore  had  it  mimeo- 
graphed. To  procure  copies  write  the  editor 
of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 

Information  about  Information 

Many  of  you  do  not  seem  to  know  what  or 
where  Press  Service  is!  It  is  one  of  the  units 
comprising  the  Department's  staff  Office  of 
Information.  The  others,  in  addition  to  the 
Office  of  the  Director,  are  Exhibits  Service, 
Motion  Picture  Service,  Radio  Service,  Divi- 
sion of  Publications,  and  Special  Reports. 
The  Editor  of  USDA  is  in  the  Division  of  Spe- 
cial Reports,  not  in  Press  Service.  But  you 
get  press  releases,  of  which  USDA  gives  the 
number  always,  from  Press  Service,  Office  of 
Information,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

How  we  help  others 

There  has  been  much  discussion  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  fourth  major  point  made 
by  President  Truman  in  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, the  international  program  "for  mak- 
ing the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances 
and  industrial  progress  available  for  the  im- 
provement and  growth  of  underdeveloped 
areas."  Under  laws  passed  in  1939  and  in 
1948,  the  USDA  has  already  undertaken  con- 
siderable programs  of  technical  agricultural 
collaboration  with  many  other  nations.  For 
details  about  the  form  and  extent  of  this 
collaboration,  write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and 
ask  for  No.  194. 

The  man  can  still  write 

A  while  back,  speaking  of  J.  M.  Eleazer,  Ex- 
tension Service,  Clemson  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Clemson,  S.  O,  we  said:  "The  man  can 
write."  He  can  still  do  it.  We  were  espe- 
cially struck  with  his  "Seen  Along  the  Road- 
side," release  of  January  30,  wherein  he 
opened  with  a  fascinating  piece  about  an 
isolated  South  Carolina  farm  home  and  later 
described  his  venture  into  a  Lubbock,  Tex., 
church.  If  you  want  to  see  this,  write  to 
him.  He'll  send  out  copies  as  long  as  they 
last.  Here  is  a  fine  example  of  how  to  write 
about  and  for  farm  people. 

Blonds  bruise  easily 

Remember  blonds  bruise  easily — apples, 
that  is — Golden  Delicious  for  one.  Today 
machine  washing  of  apples  causes  more 
small  bruises  than  picking,  hauling,  and 
storing  operations  together.  In  efforts  to 
improve  washing  methods  and  equipment, 
USDA  scientists  have  found  the  easily  bruised 
blonds  invaluable  because  the  bruises  are 
so  easy  to  count,  and  sometimes  apples  suf- 
fer 20  to  50  contusions  before  going  into 
boxes.  But  the  principal  factors  causing 
bruise  injury  are  being  detected  and  cor- 
rected, and  the  blonds  —  apples  that  is  — 
showed  the  way. 
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REA,  Attention! 

You  will  find  Secretary  Brannan  saying 
some  very  fine  things  about  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration's  program  in  a  talk  he 
delivered  in  New  York  City  January  31.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  the  first  two  or  three 
pages  of  the  address.  Write  Press  Service, 
USDA.  and  ask  for  "Rural  Electrification  in 
the  National  Farm  Program,"  No.  188. 

Agriculture's  Mr.  Brannan 

"Meet  Mr.  Brannan"  is  the  title  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  Robert  Cruise  McManus  in  February 
Farm  Journal — subtitles  "What  sort  of  man 
is  he?  What's  he  likely  to  do?"  A  color 
photograph  of  Mr.  Brannan  is  on  the  front 
cover;  another  photograph  inside  shows  the 
secretary  and  his  wife  in  the  domestic  food- 
processing  laboratory  called  the  kitchen. 

National  Garden  Program 

There  was  a  Conference  of  Garden  Leaders 
at  USDA  on  January  10-11.  A  National  Gar- 
den Program  was  outlined.  The  recreational 
and  educational  value  of  home  and  com- 
munity beautification  was  stressed.  The  art 
of  applying  horticultural  science  was  recom- 
mended as  affording  opportunity  for  a  stimu- 
.'ating  and  creative  recreational  pastime. 

Peanut  evaluation 

A  small  but  complete  laboratory  has  been 
set  up  at  Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  for  the  evaluation  of  peanut  samples 
under  test  in  a  Research  and  Marketing  Act 
project  for  peanut  improvement.  J.  H.  Beat- 
tie  is  in  charge  of  USDA's  part  of  the  work 
being  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  8 
southern  States. 

Brick  cheese 

A  cooperative  project  to  develop  methods 
for  making  brick  cheese  of  unformly  good 
quality  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  and  the  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  with  funds  avail- 
able under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act. 
For  details  write  Press  Service  and  ask  for 
No.  82. 

The  Countryman 

How  many  of  you  regularly  see  The  Coun- 
tryman— "A  Quarterly  Non-Party  Review  and 
Miscellany  of  Rural  Life  and  Work  for  the 
English-Speaking  World" — founded  by  J.  W. 
Robertson  Scott  and  now  edited  by  John 
Cripps  at  Burford,  Oxfordshire,  England?  Al- 
most wholly  written  by  amateurs,  warmly 
human,  and  invariably  interesting  and  infor- 
mative, there  is  nothing  else  like  it.  Get  hold 
of  a  copy  some  time  from  the  Library  or  your 
biggest  periodical  dealer;  you'll  find  it  well 
worth  while.  As  Job,  he  of  the  sad  carbun- 
cles, said:  "Speak  to  the  earth  and  it  shall 
teach  thee." 

OPEDA 

The  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
meeting  of  its  council,  January  18,  elected  as 
president.  Dr.  Bennett  A.  Porter,  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  and  as 
vice  president,  Mr.  Erwin  C.  Elting,  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations.  Mr.  Walworth  Brown 
of  OES  was  reelected  secretary-treasurer.  Dr. 
M.  C.  Merrill,  who  has  served  as  president  of 
OPEDA  during  the  past  2  years,  became  ex- 
cfficio  a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
to  which  also  were  elected  Miss  Mildred  C. 
Benton,  Library;  Mr.  C.  O.  Henderson,  Per- 
sonnel; Mr.  George  A.  Collier,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  who  during  the 
past  2  years  has  been  OPEDA's  vice  president; 
and  Mr.  Norris  A.  Olmstead,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  plus  Messrs.  Harry  Irion,  Forest 
Service,  and  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Hollowell,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  who  were  reelected. 


RECENT  RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS      Likert   on    polls 

USDA  Document  No.  6,  "Important  Re- 
cent Achievements  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Scientists,"  has  been  reissued,  all 
new,  for  March  1,  1949.  It  consists  of 
brief,  varied  items  in  popular  style  about 
research  results  in  Agricultural  Research 
Administration,  Forest  Service,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  and  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  To  get  copies 
write  the  Editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss 
Arden,  Ext.  4649. 


Efficient  use  of  food  resources 

We  strongly  recommend  Technical  Bulletin 
No.  963,  dated  October  1948,  "Efficient  Use  of 
Food  Resources  in  the  United  States,"  by 
Raymond  P.  Christensen  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  We  have  followed 
some  of  the  predecessor  material  through 
various  phases  of  presentation  in  processed 
form  and  you  may  rely  on  us  this  study  well 
merits  your  close  attention.  Broad  topics 
discussed  are:  The  long-term  food  problem; 
Changes  in  food  production;  Relative  effi- 
ciency of  products  as  sources  of  food  nutri- 
ents; Food  production  and  consumption 
ahead;  Future  adjustments  in  farm  pro- 
duction. 

UNESCO  book  coupon  scheme 

Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  National  Commission  for  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization,  has  announced  that 
the  American  Booksellers  Association  has 
been  appointed  to  administer  UNESCO's  book 
coupon  program  in  this  country.  Under  the 
scheme  individuals  in  war-devastated  coun- 
tries can  use  their  own  national  currencies 
to  buy  UNESCO  book  coupons  which  can  be 
sent  to  publishers  to  buy  books.  For  more 
detail  see  article  beginning  page  125,  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly,  January  8. 

Research  Achievement  Sheets 

Two  new  Research  Achievement  Sheets  are 
available  from  Agricultural  Research  Admin- 
istration. No.  117  (D)  tells  the  story  of  the 
new  test  devised  in  Bureau  of  Diary  Industry 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  pasteurization 
of  dairy  products.  It  provides  the  milk  proc- 
essor or  manufacturer  of  dairy  products  with 
a  delicate  means  of  checking  the  adequacy  of 
his  pasteurization  process  and  is  also  invalu- 
able to  public  health  and  other  control  agen- 
cies. No.  118  (O)  deals  with  the  giant  toad 
which  ably  serves  the  sugar  industry  of  Puer- 
to Rico.  He  was  introduced  on  the  Island  by 
agricultural  scientists  in  1920  to  control  white 
grubs;  he  became  well  established  and  now 
does  his  job  superbly. 

Yeast  as  food 

Investigators  at  University  of  Wisconsin 
now  tell  us  that  yeast  cells  lap  up  alcohol 
they  themselves  produce.  Yeasts  grow  on 
sugar  solutions  or  in  molasses  in  the  presence 
of  oxygen  and  both  produce  and  use  up  alco- 
hol; they  also  produce  edible  protein  of  high 
biological  value.  Countries  rich  in  sugar  and 
molasses  can  thus  turn  some  of  their  excess 
carbohydrate  into  fine-quality  protein.  Food 
yeasts  are  rich  in  proteins,  B-complex  vita- 
mins, and  other  nutrients.  Yeasts  continue 
to  grow  after  the  sugar  has  virtually  disap- 
peared, deriving  their  cell  energy  from  the 
alcohol  they  themselves  have  produced. 
Many  hope  this  method  of  growing  yeast  for 
food  will  in  time  go  far  to  solve  the  world's 
nutrition  problem,  making  increased  popula- 
tions possible  and  no  longer  condemning  a 
third  of  mankind  to  be  ill-fed. 


In    USDA    for    January    31    we    said    that 
Rensis  Likert's  article  on  public  opinion  polls 
was    in    December    1948    Scientific    Monthly. ' 
Wrong.     It's  Scientific  American. 

If  you  are  interested — 

Write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and  request  the 
press  release  by  number  given :  Grasshoppers 
marching  to  war  by  billions — with  maps 
already!  No.  126;  results  of  a  study  on  farm- 
to-retail  margins  for  white  flour  and  white 
bread — if  you  want  to  know  why  bread  stays, 
up  when  flour  goes  down  ask  for  No.  128 — or 
get  the  BAE  report  entitled  "Farm-to-Retail 
Margins  for  White  Flour  and  White  Bread"; 
information  about  the  meeting  of  the  Foot- 
and-Mouth  Disease  Research  Advisory  Com- 
mittee with  the  USDA's  technical  staff,  No. 
133;  something  up-to-date  concerning  family 
purchases  and  use  of  clothing,  a  survey  just 
getting  started  by  family  economists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics,  No.  136. 

On-the-job  training  in  the  snow 

The  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  Forest 
Service  has  just  completed  another  of  it'. 
short  sessions  held  annually  to  train  new 
employees  in  their  duties  as  supervisors  of 
winter  sports  areas  devoted  to  skiing.  Duties 
of  rangers  assigned  to  administration  of  ski 
areas  include  inspection  of  tows  and  lifts, 
checking  of  safety  devices,  cooperation  with 
ski  patrol  and  Weather  Bureau,  marking  of 
avalanche  and  other  unsafe  areas,  assisting 
in  rescues  and  accident  cases,  checking  ski 
trails,  special-use  areas  and  structures,  and 
ski  schools,  and  recording  the  use  made  of 
areas.  Training  is  designed  to  help  em- 
ployees perform  these  duties.  There  is  also  * 
some  training  in  skiing  for  individuals  as 
needed. 

People  and  Potatoes 

People  and  Potatoes  is  the  title  of  a  new 
8-page   USDA   pamphlet   recently   issued   by 
the   Bureau   of   Agricultural   Economics.     It    • 
sums  up  the   attitudes   and   preferences  of 
housewives    concerning    potatoes,    and    is    a     4 
brief  version  of  a  119-page  more-or-less  sta- 
tistical document  reporting  results  of  a  Na- 
tion-wide  survey    made   by   BAE   under   the 
Research    and    Marketing   Act.      One   corre- 
spondent, a  big  seedsman  and  a  member  of 
an  RMA  advisory  committee,  wrote:    "I  be-" 
lieve  this  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
The  main  criticism  I  have  had  in  the  past  on 
our  research  work  is  that  altogether  too  many 
of  the  results  have  been  filed  away  and  never 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people.     In     A 
some  cases  reports  have  been  written  up  in 
such  detailed  and  technical  language  that  al-     «f 
though  they  are  called  farmers'  bulletins,  it 
is  apparent  they  are  written  not  for  farmers 
but  to  be  read  only  by  other  scientific  work-     ^ 
ers.    People  and  Potatoes  is  printed  in  large,     1 
readable  type  and  well  illustrated.    The  sub-    M 
ject  matter  is  condensed  so  that  the  average 
person  can  read  it."    Another  letter — this  one 
from  a  Maine  potato  grower,  brought  "con-    - 
gratulations     *     *      *     We   think   it   is   the 
best   thing  yet  that  we  have  seen  on  this 
particular  subject."     Hear!    Hear! 
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Progress  days 


COUNTY  SUPERVISORS  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  throughout 
Michigan  are  holding  "Progress  Days"  to 
stimulate  borrower  families  to  farm  bet- 
ter so  they  can  live  better.  At  each 
county-wide  meeting  outstanding  fami- 
lies are  being  honored  for  their  accom- 
plishments during  the  past  year.  Recog- 
nition is  given  for  improvements  made 
in  money  management,  housing,  health, 
and  education  of  the  children ;  improved 
farm  practices,  including  soil  conserva- 
tion, crop  improvement  by  better  balance 
of  crops,  variety  selection,  and  proper 
timing;  and  livestock  improvement 
through  better  breeding,  feeding,  testing, 
and  housing. 

Families  are  rated  on  the  basis  of  their 
character,  community  leadership,  and 
farm  and  home  accomplishments,  as  well 
as  on  the  appearance  of  their  farms. 
Such  factors  as  neighborliness,  partici- 
pation in  the  work  of  farm  organizations, 
churches,  and  schools,  are  also  consid- 
ered. Preferred  rating  is  given  to  fam- 
ilies who  have  moved  steadily  ahead  in 
all  phases  of  farm,  family,  and  commun- 
ity living. 

Roswell  Carr,  State  FHA  Director  in 
Michigan,  says  the  emphasis  throughout 
is  to  encourage  each  family  to  beat  its 
own  previous  record.  Comparisons  are 
between  a  family's  original  and  present 
status  rather  than  between  different 
families'  attained  progress.  Selections 
are  made  by  USDA  County  Councils  with 
the  aid  of  FHA  supervisors  and  County 
Committeemen  where  needed.  All-day, 
afternoon,  or  evening  meetings  are  held, 
and  all  FHA  borrower  families  in  the 
County  are  invited  to  attend  the  lectures, 
discussion  periods,  showing  of  educa- 
tional films,  and  entertainment  periods. 

• 
Washington  said: 

George  Washington,  writing  to  Arthur 
Young  in  1786,  avowed  agriculture  to  be 
"amongst  the  most  favorite  amusements"  of 
his  life. 
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Eye-saving  suggestion 

DR.  CHESSIE  E.  REHBERG,  a  chemist 
at  our  Eastern  Regional  Research  Lab- 
oratory, Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  recently  re- 
ceived a  Cash  Award  of  $100  for  the 
suggestion  that  all  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Chemistry  labora- 
tory workers  be  furnished  with  safety 
glasses.  Work  in  a  chemical  laboratory 
involves  some  unpredictable  hazards,  es- 
pecially to  workers'  eyes,  and  the  usual 
goggles  or  face  shields  are  too  uncom- 
fortable for  constant  wear.  But  labora- 
tory accidents  seem  to  wait  until  you're 
unprotected — and  then  they  happen. 

Dr.  Rehberg  felt  that  his  coworkers 
needed  some  practical,  all-day  protection 
for  their  eyes.  He  put  through  a  sug- 
gestion that  all  laboratory  workers  in  his 
Bureau  be  equipped  with  safety  glasses. 
They  are  much  like  those  ordinarily  used 
for  reading,  except  that  the  lenses  are 
shatterproof.  These  glasses  must  be  in- 
dividually fitted  and  the  lenses  ground 
to  prescription.  People  who  don't  need 
regular  "specs"  are  given  safety  glasses 
with  no  lens  correction. 

Just  a  few  days  before  Dr.  Rehberg 
got  his  cash  award,  an  accident  occurred 
at  the  Eastern  Laboratory  that  vividly 
demonstrated  the  worth  of  his  sugges- 
tion. A  laboratory  worker  was  distilling 
sulfurous  acid  from  a  dilute  phosphoric 
acid  solution  in  a  Kjeldahl  flask.  Dur- 
ing distillation  a  crack  appeared  in  the 
flask,  and  when  the  worker  moved  closer 
to  inspect  the  crack  it  suddenly  opened 
up  and  some  of  the  boiling  liquid  spat- 
tered out  on  his  face.  Since  he  was  wear- 
ing safety  glasses,  his  eyes  were  saved 
from  what  might  have  been  a  serious 
burn. 

e 

1948  farm  income 

If  interested  in  the  U.  3.  farm  debt  and 
balance  sheet  for  January  1,  1949,  and  1948 
farm  income,  you  can  get  this  information 
in  mimeographed  form  from  Economic  Infor- 
mation, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


THE  FOLLOWING  EMPLOYEES  have 
been  recipients  of  cash  awards  in  the 
amounts  shown  for  their  suggestion  as 
summarized.  Why  not  see  that  your 
name  is  on  the  next  list? 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry:  C.  E.  REHBERG,  Wyndmoor,  Pa., 
suggested  provision  of  safety  glasses  for  lab- 
oratory workers  to  protect  eyes  against  emer- 
gency hazards;  $100. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  WILLIAM  A. 
LaBRIE,  New  York  City,  devised  improved 
long-life  rubber  brand  for  placing  inspection 
legends  on  imported  meat  products;  $10. 
FRANCIS  L.  KROLL,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  suggested 
revision  of  report  form  on  condemned  meat 
and  food  products  providing  more  complete 
explanation  of  reasons  for  condemnation  thus 
improving  relationship  with  packers;   $10. 

Farm  Credit  Administration:  HAYES  R. 
GROO,  Washington,  D.  C,  suggested  a 
method  of  maintaining  efficiency  rating  rec- 
ords and  preparing  notices  and  reports  by  use 
of  IBM  equipment;  $25. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  ALLEN  B. 
DORRIS,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  suggested  that 
when  one  borrower  assumes  all  or  part  of 
another  borrower's  account  a  new  case  num- 
ber be  assigned  to  the  joint  account  elimi- 
nating problems  in  maintaining  accounting 
records,  billing,  and  filing;  $10.  BERTHA  I. 
YEATON,  Laconia,  N.  H.:  Suggested  segrega- 
tion of  Area  Guide  Cards  in  the  Area  Guide 
Box  to  enable  more  efficient  use,  as  cards  for 
borrowers  requiring  a  similar  type  of  servic- 
ing would  be  filed  in  one  group,  facilitating 
review  required  in  planning  servicing  ac- 
tions; $20.  SOPHIA  A.  CHELDON,  Clarion, 
Iowa:  Suggested  that  case  number  appear  on 
Application  to  Move  Security  Property  and 
Verification  of  Address,  saving  correspond- 
ence and  reducing  possibility  of  error  in 
handling  payments;  $10.  W.  OSWELL  ELLI- 
SON, Montgomery,  Ala.:  Suggested  improved 
debt  settlement  accounting  procedure  that 
provided  for  recapping  the  cards  by  State, 
loan  code,  authority,  and  loss  or  write-off 
requiring  only  one  posting  per  month;  $10. 
LUCY  G.  LITTLE,  Montgomery,  Ala.:  Pro- 
posed a  revised  procedure  to  combine  the  fil- 
ing of  inactive  Retirement  Record  Cards  and 
the  pulling  of  pay  roll  folders  of  terminated 
employees,  thus  facilitating  transfer  to  in- 
active files  and  eliminating  unnecessary 
searching,  tabbing,  and  handling  operations; 
$20. 

Forest  Service:  WILLIAM  SHERMAN, 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  devised  a  hose-coupling 
expander  of  improved  portability  and  adapt- 
ability to  field  use;  $10.  BERTTL  O.  HOR- 
BERG,  San  Francisco,  Calif.:  Devised  and  set 
up  a  card  system  for  auditing  utility  vouch- 
ers making  only  one  small  calculation  nec- 
essary to  verify  any  billing;  $20. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
JOHN  G.  HANCHIN,  Washington,  D.  C,  pro- 
posed a  control  to  provide  for  comparison  of 
the  ratio  of  inventory  of  wool  on  hand  to  the 
amount  of  a  bank  loan  under  the  CCC  Wool 
Loan  Program  as  a  result  of  which  45  banks 
were  paid  over  $3,000,000,  and  the  interest 
saved  was  $7,287.73;  $205.  JOHN  P.  SWEET, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. :  Suggested  a  method  by 
which  the  closing  audits  of  27  farm  labor 
camps  were  accomplished  in  60  instead  of  an 
estimated  90  days  with  net  saving  of  $3,433; 
$110.  TOKTKO  KAWAGUCHI,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. :  Proposed  redesign  of  form,  Rec- 
ord of  Car  Shipments,  to  obtain  better  spac- 
ing and  eliminate  duplicate  posting  of  cer- 
tain entries;  $25.  GEORGE  G.  TORIUMI, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.:  Proposed  development 
of  a  daily  register  for  recording  sales  from 
IBM  listing;  $20.  EUNICE  P.  BLAIR,  Den- 
ver, Colo.:  Suggested  elimination  of  Shrink- 
age Test  Card  and  substitution  of  Certifi- 
cate— Core  Test  Report  of  Shrinkage,  for  all 


uses,  elimination  of  one  form  avoiding  check- 
ing one  form  against  another  and  permitting 
preparation  of  necessary  copies  from  one  typ- 
ing: $20.  CHARLES  M.  McDOUGAL,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  Suggested  elimination  of 
item  8  in  FAS  messages  of  instruction  from 
Washington  to  field  offices  concerning  move- 
ment of  commodities  in  export  shipment; 
$10.  MARION  L.  JAMES.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.:  Proposed  installation  of  a  Type  102, 
Automatic  Typing  and  Reperforator  Machine 
which  eliminated  paper  waste  and  reduced 
operation  expense;  $25. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration: 
HOWARD  M.  FREDERICKSON,  Washington, 
D.  C:  Suggested  redesign  of  Field  Activities 
Report  to  provide  more  report  space,  pre- 
punching, use  of  snap-out  carbons,  more 
legible  copies,  and  printed  routing  designa- 
tions; $25. 

Farm  Machinery  Mission 

R.  B.  GRAY,  head  of  the  Division  of 
Farm  Machinery,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, M  R.  Cooper,  Farm  Management  Di- 
vision, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
and  Montel  Ogdon,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Farm  Machinery  and  Supplies,  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe  where  they 
formed  part  of  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration's  7-man  Farm  Machin- 
ery Mission.  They  visited  a  dozen  coun- 
tries and  traveled  some  18,000  miles, 
mostly  by  plane.  This  Mission  was  the 
result  of  Ambassador  Averill  Harriman's 
suggestion  that  ECA  Administrator  Hoff- 
man request  Secretary  Brannan  to  ap- 
point such  a  group. 

European  Recovery  Program  countries 
are  working  hard  to  bring  more  land 
under  cultivation  and  to  use  that  already 
under  cultivation  more  intensively.  Eng- 
land will  plow  up  more  grassland.  Hol- 
land will  reclaim  more  land  from  the 
Zuider  Zee,  North  Africa  and  Turkey 
plan  extensive  irrigation  projects,  and 
more  machinery  will  help  them  too,  by 
increasing  yields  per  acre.  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  are  considering  com- 
bining adjacent  narrow  strips  of  land 
now  belonging  to  separate  farms  in  or- 
der the  better  to  use  modern  farm  equip- 
ment. Farm  machinery  in  large  variety 
is  needed  quite  generally. 

Basic  is  the  tractor — wheel  and  craw- 
ler— mainly  the  large  sizes,  as  well  as 
combines,  pick-up  hay  balers,  one-way 
disks,  grain  drills,  disk  harrows,  and 
power  sprayers — even  manure  spreaders, 
for  too  few  are  now  in  use.  American 
beet  harvesters,  potato  harvesters,  and 
grain  driers  are  less  well  adapted  to  Eu- 
ropean conditions,  nor  do  American 
plows  cut  as  deep  a  furrow  as  is  desir- 
able— 12  to  18  inches  or  more.  Every 
country  visited  urgently  needs  spare 
parts  for  its  farm  machinery. 


CLEAN-UP  WEEK 

The  Spring  Clean-Up  Campaign  is  an 
annual  joint  effort  by  USDA  and  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association.  Spring 
Clean-Up  Week  is  designed  to  remind 
farm  people  to  clean  up  farm  premises, 
thus  conserving  resources  and  providing 
a  healthier  safer  place  in  which  to  live. 
Clean  up  or  be  cleaned  out!  Give  Spring 
Clean-Up  Week  your  fullest  support! 

IMPROVE   YOUR   TYPING  SKILL! 

A  new  method  has  been  developed  to 
help  secretaries,  stenographers,  and  typ- 
ists acquire  further  typing  skill.  The 
Utilization  Department  of  the  Remington 
Rand  Typewriter  Co.  has  scientifically  de- 
veloped and  proven  this  new  technique. 
The  material  can  be  used  for  group  train- 
ing or  individually  at  the  desk  as  a  self- 
teaching  device.  Twenty  minutes  a  day 
spent  on  it  for  20  days  will  produce  a 
marked  improvement  in  your  typing  skill. 
Employees  working  in  the  county,  State, 
regional,  and  Washington  offices  will  find 
the  Speed  Spurt  Drills  both  helpful  and 
interesting.  Practice  them  according  to 
instructions.  Record  your  own  daily 
score.  Strive  each  day  to  improve  your 
speed.  For  copies  of  Remington  Rand 
Skill  Development  Program,  write  your 
own  bureau  personnel  or  training  officer 
here  in  Washington. 

e 
Wynne   Johnson 

Wynne  Johnson,  who  headed  the  Illus- 
trations Section,  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Information,  died  February  6  of 
a  heart  ailment  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  had  been  employed  in  this  section  for 
a  little  less  than  a  decade  during  the 
latter  years  of  which  he  had  risen  to  its 
top  job.  A  native  of  Richmond,  Mr. 
Johnson  graduated  from  the  Corcoran 
School  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  won  a  gold  medal  in  portrai- 
ture. 

Holding  C  in  snap  beans 

John  W.  Mitchell,  Boyce  D.  Ezell,  and  Mar- 
guerite Wilcox,  Plant  Industry  Station,  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  found  last  summer  that  the  vita- 
min C  content  of  snap  beans  sprayed  with 
4-chlorophenoxyacetic  acid  remained  at  a 
relatively  higher  level  for  a  longer  period  of 
storage  than  the  C  content  of  comparable 
untreated  beans.  Moreover,  two-thirds  of 
the  treated  beans  were  still  plump  and  green 
when  the  others  were  all  shriveled.  But  don't 
go  buying  any  of  that  stuff,  even  if  you  can 
remember  the  name;  additional  research  is 
necessary  first. 

Farm  machines  are  not  wholly  new  to 
these  countries,  but  those  they  have  are 
well  worn  and  more  are  needed.  They 
also  use  the  machinery  intensively — trac- 
tors 1,000  to  2,500  hours  per  year  as  com- 
pared with  600-700  in  the  U.  S.  Active 
co-ops  help  make  this  possible.  Consid- 
erable changes  have  taken  place  in  agri- 
culture, farm  practices,  and  machines 
used  in  the  European  countries  Mr.  Gray 
visited  frequently,  1911-20,  while  in  pri- 
vate employment 


Brief  but  important 

Forests 

Forests  and  National  Prosperity,  a  Reap- 
praisal of  the  Forest  Situation  in  the  U.  S.  is 
new  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  668,  pre- 
pared in  Forest  Service. 

Foreign  agriculture 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions, TJSDA,  has  issued  a  processed  publi- 
cation entitled  "Published  Information  on 
Agriculture  in  Foreign  Countries,  January 
1937-December  1948."     Procure  from  FAR. 

Tobacco  mosaic 

Dr.  H.  A.  Allard's  significant  discovery  that 
insects  could  carry  virus  infection  from  dis- 
eased to  healthy  tobacco  plants,  which  led  to 
general  recognition  of  the  host-vector  rela- 
tionship in  the  spread  of  tobacco  mosaic,  and  „ 
confirmed  earlier  discoveries  with  other  crops, 
has  been  covered  in  Research  Achievement 
Sheet  No.  120  (P)  available  from  ARA.  The 
whole  story  is  there. 

Hensley  retires 

Harry  C.  Hensley,  principal  agricultural 
economist  in  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
author  of  more  than  a  score  USDA  publica- 
tions dealing  with  marketing,  has  retired.  A 
native  of  Missouri,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Universities  of  Missouri  and  Minnesota,  Har- 
vard, and  American  University.  He  served 
on  two  war  and  one  post-war  missions  in 
foreign  parts.  He  had  had  24  years  of  service 
with  the  Government,  beginning  as  vo-ag 
teacher  and  county  agent. 

Yardstick  of  smell 

We  often  say  of  something  that  it  smells 
pretty  in  reverse.  But  who  has  ever  deter- 
mined how  much  the  nose  can  smell?  Cor- 
nell psychologist  Foster  has  now  designed  a 
smellproof  double-glass  chamber  containing 
an  apparatus  designed  for  this  purpose.  Sub- 
jects exposed  to  the  scents  of  watermelon, 
skunk,  peppermint,  dill,  spearmint,  vanilla, 
and  other  exotic  substances  can  then  tell 
how  much  it  takes  of  them  to  smell. 

Froth-flotation  for  vine  peas 

■ 
Research  Achievement  Sheet  No.  116  (C) 
tells  the  story  of  the  froth-flotation  proc- 
ess— a  technique  first  used  by  the  mining 
industry  to  concentrate  ores — as  adapted  to 
commercial  cleaning  of  vined  green  peas. 
The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry at  Pullman,  Wash.,  made  the  adaptation 
at  a  cost  of  some  $21,000  over  6  years  and 
it  is  at  present  worth  $600,000,  and  poten- 
tially worth  2  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  "* 
industry.  It  saves  three-fourths  of  the  hand 
labor  used  to  sort  small-sieve  peas,  improves  r 
the  quality  of  the  product,  and  lowers  the 
quantity  normally  discarded. 

Faithful  unto  death 

The  occupational  hazard  of  the  average 
Government  employee  is  not  great.  But 
Robert  L.  Procter,  a  livestock  inspector  of 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  recently  gave 
his  life  in  line  of  duty.  Assigned  to  the  > 
vaccination  program  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  eradication  campaign  in  Mexico  he 
and  his  crew  were  attacked  by  more  than  200 
natives,  and  he  was  so  badly  stoned,  beaten, 
and  stabbed  that  he  died.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  open  hostUity  to  the  vaccination 
program.  Mr.  Proctor's  body  was  found  in  / 
the  hills  near  the  Municipio  of  Tomascal- 
cingo;  he  joined  BAI  in  November  1948  in 
his  home  town,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
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Smoke-jumping  demonstrations 

Forest  Service  had  to  clamp  down  on  giv- 
ing public  demonstrations  of  smoke-jump- 
ing and  cargo-dropping  operations,  as  too 
many  requests  came  in.  For  details  on  this 
write  Press  Service  and  ask  for  No.  228. 

Atom  cement 

We  asked  in   USD  A  for  January  31   what 
ffi  held    the    atom    together.      A    Scripturally 
learned  employee  quotes  back  at  us  from  the 
New   Testament,    St.    Paul's    Epistle    to    the 
1     Colossians,     chapter    I,  verse     17.       To    your 
Bibles,  now! 

Mrs.  Orton 

Mrs.  Helen  D.  Orton,  widow  of  one  of  the 
Department's  most  famous  plant  scientists, 
Dr.  William  A.  Orton,  died  February  17  after 
a  long  illness,  aged  70.  She  retired  some 
years  ago  as  statistical  editor  in  the  Division 
of  Publications,  Office  of  Information. 

|     Accomplished  son 

Life  for  January  31  carried  a  feature  article 
on  Erwin  F.  Beyer,  gymnastic  coach,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  his  Aero-Theatre  Group. 
This  is  the  son  of  Oscar  F.  Beyer,  chief  of  the 
Food  Distribution  Programs  Branch,  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration,  in  Chi- 
cago. 

For  swine  roundworms 

Research  Achievement  Sheet  No.  119  (A) 
tells  about  $10,000  expended  for  the  USDA 
discovery  that  swine  could  tolerate  sodium 
I  fluoride  in  sufficient  quantity  to  rid  them  of 
roundworms.  It  looks  as  if  this  work  will 
be  worth  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Get  the 
sheet  from  ARA  or  BAI. 

Geography  of  agriculture 

The   Office   of  Foreign   Agricultural   Rela- 
t  tions    has    produced    a    74-page    illustrated 
volume  entitled  "Agricultural  Geography  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East,"  the  product  of 
detailed    studies    made    during    and    since 
World  War  II.     It  contains  extensive  infor- 
l    mation  on  European  and  Near  Eastern  crop 
and  livestock  production  and  the  important 
physical  facts   affecting   the   production   of, 
and  international  trade  in  selected  agricul- 
tural commodities  of  major  importance.    To 
procure,  send  $1    (no  stamps)    to  Superin- 
I  tendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Welfare  Association 

The  USDA  Welfare  Association,  which  did 
a  business  nearing  the  million-dollar  mark 
last  year,  met  January  31  in  administrative 
council  and  elected  Frank  H.  Spencer  of  ARA 
president,  Ralph  F.  Koebel  of  Sol  first  vice 
president,  Meldanette  Metcalf  of  BDI  sec- 
retary, and  Ennis  A.  Almond  of  B&F  treas- 

i  urer.  The  Association's  directors  are  Eunice 
Heywood  of  Ext,  Robert  MacCllnchie  of  REA, 
Verna  C.  Mohagen  of  SCS.  John  P.  Haughey 

1    of  PMA,  and  Harry  A.  Donovan  of  AIC. 

kiles  of  painting 

The  painters  have  tackled  the  10  miles  of 
-corridors    in    the   South    Building;    working 
from  the  top  down  they  should  be  through 
some  time  next  summer.    Then  the  corridors 
will   be   and   remain   clean   and   bright — ex- 
cept for  people  who  put  tape,  stickers,  or 
gum    on    them;     or    extinguish    cigarettes 
against   them;    or   rub    their   less   than    im- 
maculate shoes,  heads,  hands,  and  clothing 
■bn    them;    or    scrape    hand    trucks    against 
them;   or  indulge  in  any  number  of  devas- 
u    tating  acts  which  should  be  wholly  foreign 
"  to  our  habit  and  conduct.     You  like  clean 
rooms  and  corridors;  keep  them  so! 
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Advertiser  finds  farmer 

The  advertisers  are  waking  up  to  the  farm 
market.  "What  the  economic  revolution  in 
agriculture  means  to  marketing,"  lead  ar- 
ticle in  Printers'  Ink  for  January  14,  gives 
you  the  idea.  Subtitle:  "Huge  increase  in 
income  has  broadened  farm  family's  inter- 
ests to  all  consumer  products  including  many 
formerly  sold  mainly  to  high  income  groups." 
Better  read  up  on  this  and  see  what's  coming. 

Avalanche  control 

Forest  Service  is  studying  means  of  ava- 
lanche control.  Continuous  skiing  in  some 
areas  has  been  observed  to  pack  the  snow 
well  enough  to  retard  or  prevent  it  from  slid- 
ing. Recent  experiments  at  Alta,  Utah, 
showed  that  it  is  also  possible  to  avert  a 
slide  by  setting  off  explosives  in  danger  spots 
when  the  area  is  clear  of  visitors.  Not  con- 
tent with  trying  to  tame  the  lightning  ( USDA 
December  20,  1948)  FS  looks  around  for  other 
forces  of  nature  to  conquer. 

Farm  health  plan 

An  11 -point  program  to  bring  a  high  stand- 
ard of  health  and  medical  care  to  rural  com- 
munities was  recently  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  rural  health  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  at  the  conclusion  of  a  2-day 
conference  in  Chicago.  Sponsored  by  the 
AMA,  the  conference  was  attended  by  475 
representatives  of  farm  organizations.  State 
and  Federal  extension  services,  agricultural 
colleges,  and  persons  in  allied  fields. 

Mrs.  Haines  of  REA  again 

The  National  Farmers  Union  Executive 
Committee  in  session  February  12  voted  to 
award  to  Mrs.  Dora  Haines,  recently  retired 
from  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
the  1948  American  Farmer  Award  granted 
annually  by  the  Union  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  American  agriculture.  The  award  will 
be  presented  at  the  Biennial  Leaders  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Denver  beginning  March 
16  and  Mrs.  Haines  must  make  a  speech  to 
get  it! 

Malthus  Goes  West 

The  London  Economist  reviewed  Road  to 
Survival  by  William  Vogt,  Our  Plundered 
Planet  by  Fairfield  Osborn,  and  Plowshares 
into  Swords  by  USDA's  Arthur  P.  Chew  under 
this  title  in  its  issue  for  December  18,  1948. 
It  said  "The  books  range  in  tone  from  an 
apocalyptic  tirade  calling  for  the  immediate 
protection  of  nature  against  the  menace  of 
human  fertility  to  a  careful  volume  (Chew's) 
bent  on  establishing  a  theory  that  wars  come 
from  a  lack  of  balance  between  farm  and 
factory."  Also:  "Mr.  Vogt's  god  is  Demeter, 
his  devils  the  steel  axe,  the  mould-board 
plough,  the  flush  toilet,  and  the  pregnant 
woman."  But  read  the  entire  article;  it's 
good  stuff. 

Food  for  Europe 

"Food  for  Europe,  but  with  an  IF,"  is  an- 
other informative  article  by  Nathan  Koenig, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; it  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
new  Survey,  that  for  January  1949.  Mr. 
Koenig  has  had  a  most  unusual  opportunity 
to  observe  because  he  has  pretty  thoroughly 
visited  western  Europe — and  Asia  as  well — in 
each  of  the  past  three  years  and  can  make 
helpful  comparisons.  Good  harvests  in  ECA 
countries  have  helped  but  unless  the  nations 
of  Europe  reestablish  two-way  trade  across 
frontiers  and  oceans  there  can  be  no  real 
recovery.  See  also  Mr.  Koenig's  "Our  Farm- 
ing Must  Change"  in  February  Successful 
Farming. 


fhe  movers  move 

The  other  day  a  subdued  titter  ran  over 
the  place,  for  the  movers  had  to  move,  the 
space  people  in  Plant  and  Operations,  the 
fellows  that  are  always  telling  others  to 
move  and  where.  Incidentally,  the  Passen- 
ger Transportation  Service  unit  of  the  Office 
of  Plant  and  Operations  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

Decoration  for  Zetek 

The  Republic  of  Panama  has  conferred  its 
highest  award,  the  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa 
decoration,  on  James  Zetek,  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology and  Plant  Quarantine,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  work  on  entomological  and  other 
biological  problems  of  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  where  he  has  worked  38  years.  Enter- 
ing service  in  1911  as  entomoligist  for  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  he  became  State 
Entomologist  for  the  Republic  of  Panama  in 
1913,  and  later  Director  General  of  the  Na- 
tional Exposition  of  Panama.  He  was  ap- 
pointed specialist  in  tropical  insects,  Bureau 
of  Entomology  in  1920. 

Shrinking  and  stretching 

This  is  not  the  title  of  a  new  song  but  a 
subject  of  study  by  Dr.  Hazel  M.  Fletcher, 
textile  physicist  of  Bureau  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion and  Home  Economics.  She  has  recently 
experimented  with  30  woven  fabrics  com- 
monly used  in  clothing,  and  has  compared 
laundering,  wet-  and  dry-cleaning  methods. 
Materials  that  changed  shape  shrank  more 
frequently  than  they  stretched.  Wools 
shrank  the  most  and,  like  cotton,  they 
shrank  most  from  laundering  and  least  from 
dry  cleaning;,  unlike  the  cottons  they  con- 
tinued to  shrink  each  time  they  were  cleaned. 
The  rayons  proved  perplexing;  it  is  hard  to 
predict  what  they  will  do;  the  same  fabric 
that  shrinks  in  one  cleaning  may  stretch  in 
another,  but  dry  cleaning  affected  them 
least. 

Now  they  ov/n  it 

Farmers  who  use  it  now  own  their  own 
cooperative  mortgage  credit  system.  It  is 
made  up  of  1200  local  national  farm  loan  as- 
sociations and  12  Federal  land  banks.  The 
associations  in  turn  own  the  land  banks.  In 
the  last  year  farmers  obtained  32,000  mort- 
gage loans  for  150  million  dollars  through 
this  cooperative  credit  system.  Since  this  is 
a  co-op  anything  left  from  what  farmers  pay 
in  interest  charges,  after  paying  the  costs  of 
operating  it  and  providing  necessary  reserves, 
goes  back  to  its  owners — the  farmers  who  use 
it.  In  1948  the  land  banks  returned  9%  mil- 
lion dollars  of  such  savings  to  the  farm  loan 
associations.  After  setting  aside  what  they 
needed  for  reserves  against  possible  future 
losses,  these  associations  returned  3.9  million 
dollars  to  their  farmer  members  as  dividends 
on  their  stock. 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

For  many  years  now  we  have  signed  letters 
"Three  cheers  for  Chester  A.  Arthur!"  This 
seems  to  confuse  correspondents  no  end.  But 
it  was  Arthur  who,  66  years  ago,  signed  the 
so-called  Pendleton  law  creating  the  classi- 
fied civil  service.  True,  President  Grant's 
recommendation  to  Congress  had  previously 
brought  into  being  in  1871  a  seven-member 
board  to  study  the  existing  civil  service  and 
servants;  certain  rules  were  promulgated  and 
some  examinations  were  held  as  early  as  1872, 
but  the  work  halted  in  1875 — lack  of  funds. 
President  Hayes  tried  unsuccessfully  to  re- 
vive it.  President  Garfield,  however,  was 
shot  by  a  disappointed  office-seeker.  Senator 
George  H.  Pendleton  (Ohio)  in  1880  and  also 
in  1882  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission.  This  be- 
came law  when  President  Arthur  signed  it  in 
January  1883. 


Socrates   said:  ' 

"Husbandry  is  the  mother  and  nurse  of 
the  other  arts.  For  when  husbandry  flour- 
ishes, all  the  other  arts  are  in  good  fettle, 
but  -whenever  the  land  is  compelled  to  lie 
waste,  the  other  arts  •  •  •  well-nigh 
perish." 

Locker  plants  and  feed  mills 

W.  M.  Hurst,  agricultural  engineer  with 
PISAE,  is  coauthor,  along  with  H.  D.  White 
and  W.  E.  Garner,  of  Frozen-Food  Locker 
Plants  in  Georgia,  a  recent  bulletin  pub- 
lished jointly  by  University  of  Georgia's  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  PISAE,  and  FCA.  See 
also  Hurst's  Farmers'  Cooperative  Feed  Mills, 
Plans  and  Operations;  ask  FCA's  Director  of 
Information  and  Extension  for  M.  R.  125. 

Marketing  poultry  products 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.  have  just  issued 
a  revised  edition  of  this  book  by  Benjamin, 
Pierce,  and  Termohlen,  the  last  being  W.  D. 
Termohlen,  Director  of  PMA's  Poultry 
Branch.  Here  you  will  find  information  on 
methods  developed  during  the  war,  new  ma- 
terial on  egg  freezing  and  drying,  newer 
methods  of  dressing  and  eviscerating  poul- 
try, and  so  on.  State  and  Federal  extension 
workers,  administrators,  teachers,  and  re- 
search scientists  will  all  be  interested.  Pro- 
cure from  bookstores  or  libraries. 

Green  Mountain   Farm 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Elliot 
Merrick,  editor  at  Forest  Service's  South- 
eastern Forest  Experiment  Station,  Asheville, 
N.  C.  Highly  recommended  by  so  knowing  a 
reviewer  as  Hal  Borland,  it  tells  about 
strictly  rural  life  in  northern  Vermont.  Says 
Merrick:  "Simple  life  on  a  farm  is  a  constant 
series  of  emergencies."  Don't  miss  this 
superb  reading — published  by  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York  City  at  $3.50;  available  in  libraries 
and  bookstores.  Incidentally,  this  city-bred 
farmer  found  USDA  publications  mighty 
beneficial  in  a  very  practical  way. 

Type  or  dictate 

Employee  Bulletin  (processed  house  organ 
of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission)  for 
February  3  queried  around  to  find  how  its 
people  stood  on  the  matter  of  rough  typing 
versus  dictation  to  a  stenographer.  Most 
commented  it  was  easier  and  a  timesaver  to 
type  from  roughed-out  copy  rather  than  to 
take  and  transcribe  dictation.  That  method 
is  already  in  use  in  some  places.  One  super- 
visor preferred  to  make  rough  drafts  because, 
when  he  dictated,  his  stenographer  made 
changes  in  letters  that  he  did  not  want,  also 
he  did  not  have  to  wait  until  a  stenographer 
was  available  to  take  dictation.  An  out- 
spoken minority  of  one  held  that  everyone 
cannot  learn  to  type  because  good  typists, 
like  good  musicians,  are  born,  not  made. 

Plant  Industry  Station  says: 

Those  colored  cotton  varieties  from  Russia 
offer  us  nothing  new;  we  have  for  years 
known  tropical  cottons  that  produced  nat- 
urally colored  fibers  ranging  from  light  buff 
to  deep  rusty  brown,  also  occasional  green- 
llnted  forms;  besides  the  cottons  were 
probably  introduced  into  USSR  from  else- 
where. «  «  »  Dr.  a.  H.  Moseman  has 
become  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
PISAE,  the  position  formerly  held  by  Dr. 
P.  V.  Cardon,  now  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministrator. •  •  •  Dr.  D.  H.  Rose,  whose 
retirement  was  announced  in  USDA  for  Jan- 
uary 31,  has  returned  to  duty  status  on  an 
RMA  project  by  authorization  of  the  Secre- 
tary. «  •  *  palba  L.  Johnson,  long  edi- 
tor of  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research, 
is  now  assisting  Dr.  B.  B.  Robinson  in  the 
preparation  of  Informational  materials  on 
plant  fibers  other  than  cotton. 


DDT   by   airplane 

You  may  be  interested  in  "Field  Studies 
on  the  Effects  of  Airplane  Applications  of 
DDT  on  Forest  Invertebrates,"  by  C.  H.  Hoff- 
mann, H.  K.  Townes,  H.  H.  Swift,  and  R.  I. 
Sailer  of  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  which  appeared  in  Ecological 
Monographs  for  January  1949  (19:  1-46). 
This  is  a  definitive  documented  scientific 
study,  complete  and  authoritative. 

Conservation  in  Maryland 

"What  does  this  mean  to  YOU?" — the  at- 
tractive report  of  the  Maryland  Soil  Con- 
servation Committee,  College  Park,  Md., 
wandered  in  from  the  home  State  yesterday. 
Familiar  names — -an  old  professor,  T.  B. 
Symons,  and  two  classmates,  Judge  William 
P.  Cole,  Jr.,  and  Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings — 
stood  out  on  the  inside  front  cover.  The 
well -illustrated  report  uses  apt  pictures  and 
sparse  text  to  convey  Information  efficiently. 

Death  of  Dr.  Kelly 

Dr.  E.  C.  Kelly,  extension  entomologist  in 
Kansas  since  July  1,  1918,  died  February  7. 
A  native  of  Kentucky  he  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  that  State  and  took  his  Ph. 
D.  at  Iowa  State  College  in  1927.  He  served 
in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  USDA,  from 
1907  to  ,1917,  working  in  the  main  on  the 
hesslan  fly,  green  bug,  maize  billbug,  and 
grasshopper,  and  was  author  or  coauthor 
of  many  bulletins.  His  work  was  sound  and 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem. 

Andrew  Delmar  Hopkins 

The  attractive  and  Interesting  biennial 
report  of  Director  Orton,  West  Virginia  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  entitled  "Re- 
search Powers  the  Farm,"  carries  a  picture 
of  Dr.  Hopkins  and  a  brief  statement  about 
him.  A  native  of  West  Virginia,  born  Au- 
gust 20,  1857,  Dr.  Hopkins  died  September 
13,  1948.  He  began  his  career  in  1890  as  a 
special  entomological  agent  for  the  West 
Virginia  Station,  served  as  Station  Ento- 
mologist 1891-1902,  and  as  the  Station's  Vice 
Director  1897-1902,  when  he  became  ento- 
mologist in  charge  of  forest  insect  investiga- 
tions for  what  is  now  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy and  Plant  Quarantine.  He  performed 
significant  and  extremely  important  research 
in  bioclimatics,  retiring  in  1935.  A  recog- 
nized authority  on  forest  insects  and  bio- 
climatic  laws,  he  was  one  of  the  early  tim- 
othy breeders  of  the  U.  S.  and  a  pioneer 
promoter  of  sheep  breeding  in  his  native 
State.  He  was  an  Illustrious  agricultural 
scientist. 


Eve  would  be  surprised! 

Giant  apples,  once  regarded  as  orchard 
curiosities,  are  now  valuable  breeding  mate- 
rial for  plant  scientists.  Such  biological 
sports  are  easily  recognized  as  they  are  twice 
the  size  of  the  normal  apple  of  the  same 
variety — and  somewhat  flatter.  Our  plant 
scientists  have  already  found  that  giant 
Mclntoshes  can  be  used  for  breeding.  Here 
also  is  another  use  for  the  poisonous  drug, 
colchicine,  which  was  found  a  decade  or  so 
ago  to  double  the  number  of  chromosomes 
in  certain  plants,  enabling  them  to  produce 
flowers  and  fruits  twice  the  normal  size. 
Working  with  cranberries  our  scientists  found 
that  chromosome  number  could  be  doubled 
independently  in  each  of  the  three  layers  of 
tissue  composing  the  fruit.  In  giant  sports 
the  cells  of  only  one  layer  have  double  their 
usual  chromosome  number.  Now  the  Belts- 
ville  scientists  have  found  out  how  to  use  this 
one  layer  of  affected  tissue  to  develop  trees 
with  all  layers  doubled  in  chromosome 
number. 


Pastures  and  sheep 

In  his  Meadows  and  Pastures  Joseph  E. 
Wing  wrote:  "Pastures  feed  mankind;  they 
are  the  bedrock  of  civilization.  •  •  •  • 
The  races  of  men  who  wear  wool  dominate 
the  world.  The  keeping  of  sheep  has  made 
characters  so  strong,  so  brave,  manly  and 
true  that  they  have  changed  the  history  of 
the  world." 

Art  Durfee  arrives  nearby 

Arthur  W.  Durfee  has  become  Extension 
Editor   at  University  of  Maryland.     He   ar 
rived  from  Nebraska  by  way  of  Cornell,  where 
he    graduated    in    agriculture    In    1940,    and 
where   he    also   taught   and   served   on   the  -4 
information  staff.    He  has  also  been  a  county     \ 
agent  and,  for  the  past  2  years  served  as  as-      i 
sistant  extension   editor  at  Maryland  U  to 
A.   H.    Snyder,    recently    retired.      Naturally 
we  mean  that  he  has  arrived  two  ways.  H 

Storage  problems  to  be  studied 

A  working  committee  of  storage  and  com- 
modity specialists  headed  by  Roland  F.  Bal--f' 
lou,    chief    of    Production    and    Marketing    1 
Administration's    San   Francisco   commodity    /, 
office,  Is  making  an  over-all  survey  of  gen- 
eral   agricultural   commodity   storage   prob- 
lems.    Future  needs  and  facilities  to  meet--^ 
them  will   be  the   paramount   objective.     A 
sound  over-all  national  storage  program  is 
to  be  evolved. 


Vanishing  spud? 

Figures  from  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  show  that  195  pounds  of  po-  a 
tatoes  per  person  were  eaten  in  1910  and 
only  118  pounds  in   1948.     Why?     For 
one  thing  people  now  have  foods  in  much 
wider  variety  from  which  to  choose  than" 
they  did  in  1910.    For  another,  more  of   J 
them  now  have  comfortable  incomes  to  * 
pay  for  the  higher-priced  "variety"  foods.    , 
For  yet  another,  potatoes  acquired  an 
exaggerated  reputation  as  girth-expan-  *, 
ders,  without  receiving  their  due  for  their 
content    of    many    essential    nutrients 
other  than  those  loaded  with  calories. 
Americans   also   began   to   watch   their  - 
diets  more,  to  seek  reducing  diets,  and 
to  perform  less  manual  labor.    After  all,   ] 
potatoes — like  many  other  vegetables —   I 
are    more    than    90    percent    of    water 
packed  snugly  in  a  little  tissue  and  en~   / 
cased  in  a  skin.     Potato  growers  may    i 
take  heart  also  from  the  fact  that  total  * 
potato    consumption    has    risen    rather 
than  dropped  in   recent  years — mainly  fl 
because  we  have  more  people  who  do  J 
their  eating  in  the  U.  S. 
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Atoms  at  work 


SECTION  IV  of  the  Fifth  Semiannual 
Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
.  .  issued  in  January,  discusses  work  in  the 
fields  of  biology  and  medicine.  The 
former  includes  agriculture.  The  re- 
search deals  with  the  general  effects  of 
radiation  on  plant  and  animal  life.  It 
ranges  from  long-time  effects  of  low-level 
radiation  to  the  effects  of  high-intensity 
levels  that  produce  marked  injury  or 
death.  The  USDA-AEC  work  to  find  out 
whether  radiation  stimulates  plant 
growth  is  reviewed.  The  indications  are 
that  farmers  cannot  expect  increased 
yields  from  money  invested  in  presently 
available  radioactive  materials. 

Genetic  studies  deal  with  the  effects  of 
radiation  of  various  types  on  living  cells. 
The  long-established  fact  that  nuclear 
radiations  have  power  to  cause  mutations 
in  animal  offspring  has  tremendous  im- 
plications both  good  and  evil.  Studies 
have  been  undertaken  which  range  from 
effects  of  radiation  on  individual  cells  to 
the  genetic  results  expressed  in  popula- 
tion numbers  and  mutation  types. 

The  effects  of  radiation  on  livestock 
began  with  observation  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
accidentally  exposed  thereto  in  New 
Mexico  on  the  epochal  morning  of  July 
16,  1945,  when  the  first  atomic  bomb  was 
exploded.  Workers  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  are  not  only  studying  the 
breeding  records  of  these  cattle  and  their 
offspring,  but  also  are  preparing  to  feed 
farm  animals  radioactive  materials  to 
observe  the  subsequent  distribution  of 
these  through  their  tissues.  They  will 
also  seek  to  learn  whether  the  meat  and 
milk  of  such  animals  are  fit  for  human 
consumption.  Plants  and  animals  ex- 
posed to  the  Bikini  tests  are  also  still 
"  undergoing  study. 

A  final  interesting  line  of  projects  con- 
cerns the  biological  synthesis  of  radio- 
active substances.  An  important  step  in 
preparing  isotopes  for  laboratory  use  in 
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They  got  a  raise! 

THE  FOLLOWING  17  employees  recently 
received  increases  in  pay  for  their  su- 
perior accomplishments.  You  will  find 
the  details  of  what  they  did  to  get  these 
raises  in  Personnel  Memorandum  733; 
ask  your  personnel  officer  to  see  this  if 
you  are  interested. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  LEO  J.  COOK, 
veterinary  meat  inspector,  Chicago,  m.;  WIL- 
LIAM A.  CORNELL,  veterinary  meat  inspec- 
tor, Omaha,  Nebr.;  GEORGE  M.  SAMUEL, 
clerk-stenographer,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine: WILLIAM  G.  BRADLEY,  entomologist, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  THEO  G. 
ASHLEY,  clerk-typist,  Jackson,  Miss.;  LU- 
CILLE I.  HANNAH,  clerk-typist,  Lake  Preston, 
S.  Dak.;  ELWYN  W.  McNATT,  rile  clerk,  Dal- 
las, Tex.;  BERTHA  M.  O'NEILL,  clerk-typist, 
Coffeeville,  Miss. 

Forest  Service:  EDWARD  CARVTLLE,  su- 
pervisor (Photo-Reproduction  Unit),  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  LOUIS  E.  COUGHLIN,  for- 
ester, Medicine  Bow  National  Forest,  Rocky 
Mountain  Region;  JOHN  F.  DOUGLAS,  for- 
ester, Routt  National  Forest,  Rocky  Mountain 
Region;  KARL  E.  MOESSNER,  forester,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  LESLIE  J.  SULLIVAN,  forester, 
Olympia  National  Forest,  Wash.;  ANTHONY 
W.  THOMAS,  engineering  draftsman,  Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  EDWARD  N. 
ALMON,  cartographic  engineer,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C;  MRS.  MAUDE  A.  COX,  statistical  clerk, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C;  WILLIAM  J.  RAVAN,  con- 
servation aid,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


biology  is  preparation  of  biochemical 
compounds.  So  radio-isotopes  are  ad- 
ministered to  plants  and  animals,  and 
they  are  permitted  to  synthesize  them 
into  natural  body  compounds  which  are 
later  extracted  and  prepared  for  use  as 
tracers.  So  far  radioactive  sugars, 
starches,  amino  acids,  drugs,  and  cellu- 
lose have  been  produced.  Jerusalem 
artichokes  or  sugar  beets  grown  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  radioactive  car- 
bon dioxide  gas  develop  radioactive  sugar 
in  their  roots.  In  similar  manner  the 
foxglove  plant  is  stimulated  to  produce 
radioactive  digitalis.  Finally,  radioactive 
casein  has  been  produced  by  cows. 


The  USDA  Clubs 

DR.  E.  R.  DRAHEIM,  Office  of  Personnel, 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  new- 
est USDA  Club  in  Alexandria,  La.  He 
heads  up  our  USDA  Club  work  which 
started  in  1920  during  the  term  of  Sec- 
retary Meredith.  Today  there  are  84 
such  clubs  of  USDA  employees  in  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  Alex- 
andria, as  elsewhere,  Dr.  Draheim  found 
USDA  people  anxious  to  render  the  best 
possible  public  service.  Through  these 
USDA  Clubs  employees  become  mutually 
acquainted  and  exchange  information 
about  their  work  and  the  functions  of 
their  agencies. 

Dr.  Draheim  visited  several  other 
USDA  Clubs  en  route.  He  found  the 
Chicago  Club,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Walter  W.  John,  busy  with  plans  for 
a  big  homecoming  meeting  honoring  23 
past  presidents  and  secretaries,  with  Di- 
rector of  Personnel  T.  Roy  Reid  as  speak- 
er. He  met  with  100  members  of  the 
Kansas  City  Club,  their  largest  attend- 
ance since  FCA  moved  back  to  Washing- 
ton. In  Dallas,  where  Meno  Shoenbach 
is  now  president,  club  members  told  him 
of  the  excellent  work  of  Mrs.  Jessie  O. 
Boney  and  her  Employee  Welfare  Com- 
mittee in  sponsoring  the  group  insurance 
and  hospitalization  programs  for  our  em- 
ployees. The  Club's  1948  Certificate  of 
Merit  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Boney — an 
annual  award  there. 

Dr.  Draheim  also  attended  two  meet- 
ings of  the  Fort  Worth  Club,  one  down- 
town and  one  at  SCS  headquarters.  He 
was  in  time  to  attend  the  joint  USDA 
Club-Credit  Union  meeting  in  New  Or- 
leans— 450  present;  the  evening  was  de- 
voted mostly  to  entertainment  by  FS, 
CCC,  and  Southern  Lab  employees  with 
FS  again  carrying  off  the  trophy.  He 
found  the  Houma,  La.,  Club  with  34 
members — everybody,  that  is,  from 
USDA — and  a  most  enthusiastic  crowd 
with  full  technical  knowledge  of  how  to 
run  a  16-millimeter  sound  projector  with 
an  auto  storage  battery.  En  route  back 
to  Washington  he  stopped  at  Little  Rock 
with  the  Agricultural  Workers  Club, 
State  FHA  Director  J.  V.  Highfill,  leader, 
where  an  arranged  meeting  was  attended 
by  60.  Here  and  elsewhere  he  showed 
the  film,  A  Decision  for  Bill.  He  quite 
generally  found  well-read  copies  of 
USDA  in  these  field  offices. 

For  further  information  on  USDA 
Clubs  and  how  to  organize  them,  write 
directly  to  Dr.  E.  R.  Draheim,  Division  of 
Training,  Office  of  Personnel,  USDA, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Why  is  it  Clemson? 


McCrory  passes 


Beetles  weed  the  range 


SINCE  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN'S  ESTATE— 
mansion,  land,  and  money — was  given 
for  the  establishment  of  a  practical  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  school  at  Port 
Hill,  now  Clemson,  S.  C,  some  think  that 
Clemson  should  be  called  Calhoun  Col- 
lege. But  how  did  Thomas  Green  Clem- 
son get  the  estate?  He  simply  married 
Calhoun's  daughter.  Calhoun  had  been 
dead  many  years  when  his  estate  went 
to  help  found  Clemson  College.  Then 
who  was  Clemson? 

Among  other  things  he  was  the  third 
Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Di- 
vision of  the  Patent  Office,  serving  from 
1859  until  his  southern  sympathies  took 
him  back  to  South  Carolina  after  March 
4,  1861.  Therefore  his  successor,  Isaac 
Newton,  not  he,  became  the  first  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  estab- 
lished May  15,  1862.  Clemson,  however, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  became  a 
mining  engineer  after  studying  chemistry 
in  France  under  such  dignitaries  as  Du 
Long,  Robinquet,  and  Gay-Lussac.  He 
next  worked  as  a  consulting  engineer  in 
this  country,  1832-39,  married  Calhoun's 
daughter  in  1838,  and  settled  down  to 
plantation  life. 

This  he  relinquished  in  1844  to  become 
President  Tyler's  Charge  d'Affairs  in  Bel- 
gium, where  he  remained  until  1851. 
From  1853  until  1861  he  lived  in  Bladens- 
burg,  Md.,  and  in  1856  was  among  those 
instrumental  in  founding  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College,  now  University  of  Mary- 
land. In  1859  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior appointed  him  to  the  Patent  Office's 
Agricultural  Division,  where  he  strongly 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  bu- 
reau of  agriculture  and  of  State  agricul- 
tural colleges.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Confederate  Government  on  his  res- 
ignation and  his  later  life  was  lived  in 
South  Carolina.  He  was  6  feet  6  inches 
tall,  a  member  of  many  learned  societies, 
a  good  amateur  violinist,  a  fair  artist,  and 
a  collector  of  art — in  short,  a  man  of 
wide  culture  and  erudition. 


NEW  FUNCTIONAL    CHART 

A  new  functional  organization  chart  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  giving  in 
brief  the  functions  of  its  constituent 
agencies,  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  on 
February  23.  Field  distribution  is  being 
made  by  the  Office  of  Personnel.  How- 
ever, if  it  so  happens  that  you  want  but 
do  not  cet  a  copy  you  may  write  the  editor 
of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Extension 
4649,  to  get  one. 


DR.  SAMUEL  H.  McCRORY  died  sud- 
denly on  February  18  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  at  the  age  of  69.  He  was  a  pioneer 
agricultural  engineer  who  entered  USDA 
in  1907  soon  after  drainage  and  irrigation 
investigations  began  as  cooperative  proj- 
ects of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
and  the  land-grant  colleges.  He  became 
chief  of  the  drainage  investigation  work 
in  1916,  and  July  1  that  year  went  into 
the  newly  created  Office  of  Public  Roads 
and  Rural  Engineering.  This  work  final- 
ly evolved  into  a  Division  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  which,  on  July  1,  1931,  be- 
came a  bureau  of  that  name  with  Mc- 
Crory at  its  head.  The  bureau  was  abol- 
ished in  1939  and  its  work  consolidated 
into  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try and  Engineering,  then  newly  estab- 
lished as  such.  Dr.  McCrory  was  assist- 
ant chief  of  this  bureau  1939-42. 

Dr.  McCrory  headed  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  throughout  its 
brief  existence.  A  native  of  Iowa  and  a 
graduate  of  Iowa  State  College,  Dr.  Mc- 
Crory was  a  consultant  on  drainage  prob- 
lems duringWorld  War  I.  He  was  named 
in  1938  as  first  recipient  of  the  John 
Deere  gold  medal  awarded  by  the  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineering.  His  work 
with  the  War  Food  Administration  dur- 
ing World  War  II  was  outstanding  when 
he  handled  hemp-supply  problems  as 
Director  of  the  Hemp  Division,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  He  took  this 
assignment  in  1942  and  retired  in  1946, 
but  went  subsequently  to  Iraq  and  Iran 
on  United  States  flood  control  projects, 
and  also  made  similar  studies  for  the 
Egyptian  Government.  Another  USDA 
pioneer  has  reached  the  end  of  his 
journey. 


Motion  pictures 

Chester  A.  Lindstrom  of  the  Department's 
Motion  Picture  Service  has  been  a  busy  trav- 
eler lately.  Not  so  long  after  his  return  from 
Italy  he  went  to  Mexico  to  spend  10  days  pav- 
ing the  way  for  a  USDA  film  crew  to  shoot  the 
Mexican  section  of  a  motion  picture  on  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  The  Motion  Picture 
Service  was  also  asked  by  Federal  Works 
Agency  to  assume  leadership  in  preparing  a 
film  on  the  western  blizzards  and  the  relief 
efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies. 

Hybrid  sorghum 

Tests  of  first-generation  hybrids  by  our 
plant  scientists  indicate  that  the  use  of  cer- 
tain hybrid  combinations  may  eventually 
provide  farmers  with  40  percent  more  grain 
sorghum,  other  factors  equal,  than  the  pres- 
ent commercial  varieties.  More  research  will 
have  to  be  done,  says  Dr.  J.  H.  Martin  of  Plant 
Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md.,  but  the  pros- 
pects are  very  bright.  Male-sterile  strains  of 
grain  sorghum  are  used  to  produce  the  hybrid 
seed  thus  making  large  production  probable 
in  the  near  future. 


ST.  JOHNSWORT  is  a  weed  common 
but  not  serious  in  Europe,  which  proved 
a  menace  in  Australia  and  our  West.  It 
began  to  be  troublesome  50  years  ago  in 
Klamath  Valley,  Calif.,  and  came  to  be 
called  Klamath  weed.  It  not  only  in- 
vades the  range  and  puts  the  grass  to 
rout  but  photosensitizes  animals  driven 
to  eat  it  for  want  of  better  forage — i.  e., 
makes  them  light-sensitive  where  white- 
skinned — then  follow  blisters,  scabbiness, 
sore  mouth,  and  underweight.  Austra- 
lia had  the  same  problem  and  she  im- 
ported two  kinds  of  beetle  from  Europe 
that  fed  on  the  weed  exclusively  and  kept 
it  under  control. 

So  the  USDA  and  the  University  of 
California  cooperated  in  a  similar  proj- 
ect, using  beetles  from  Australia,  but  first 
changing  them  from  Southern  to  North- 
ern Hemisphere  insects  by  spraying  them 
when  dormant  with  cold  water.  That 
fooled  the  beetles.  They  mistook  the 
treatment  for  Australia  winter  rains  and 
began  to  lay  eggs  at  the  right  season  in 
California.  Then  the  California-hatched 
beetles  were  test-fed  sugar  beets,  flax, 
hemp,  sweetpotato,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
plants.  They  refused  them  all,  starved, 
and  died,  but  they  went  for  Klamath 
weed  enthusiastically.  Now  laboratory- 
reared  beetles  have  been  released  in 
patches  of  the  weed  in  scores  of  Califor- 
nia counties.  Soon  the  entomologists 
expect  them  to  weed  the  range  of  St. 
Johnswort — and  they  work  gratis! 

Poor  old  grammar 

YOU  PRECISE  GRAMMARIANS  and 
editors  better  look  over  Norman  Lewis' 
article,  "How  Correct  Must  Correct  Eng- 
lish Be?"  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
March.  Lewis  is  not  only  the  editor  of 
Correct  English  Magazine  but  he  also 
wrote  How  To  Speak  Better  English,  a 
book.  He  produced  this  article  in  Har- 
per's after  making  an  extensive  survey  of 
grammatical  authorities  and  editors  with 
respect  to  19  sentences.  He  classified  his 
19  sentences  as  Established  English,  Ac- 
ceptable English,  Controversial,  or  Re- 
jected on  a  basis  of  votes  returned  by  the 
numerous  authorities  who  replied  to  his 
questionnaire.  It  would  be  well  for  you 
to  read  the  entire  article  but,  for  your 
quick  information : 

The  following  expressions  rate  as  Es- 
tablished English:  I  will  pay  your  bill  if 
you  accept  my  check.  We  had  a  nice 
time  at  the  party.  She  has  an  awful 
headache.    He's  the  one  person  I  simply 
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won't  do  business  with.  Go  slow.  The 
following  rate  as  Acceptable  English:  His 
attitude  makes  me  mad.  How  much 
money  have  you  got?  Due  to  the  storm, 
all  trains  are  late.  Let's  not  walk  any 
further  right  now.  We  must  remember 
to  accurately  check  each  answer.  It  is 
vie.  The  following  are  Controversial: 
The  reason  I  am  worried  is  because  I 
think  she's  ill.  Can  I  have  another  help- 
ing of  dessert,  please?  Everyone  put  on 
their  coats  and  went  home.  We  only  had 
five  left.  Who  did  you  meet?  Rejected 
were:  His  work  is  different  than  mine. 
I  encountered  less  difficulties  than  I  had 
expected.  She  acts  as  if  she  was  my 
wife. 


Farm  Policy  Forum 

We  should  like  again  to  recommend  Farm 
Policy  Forum,  published  quarterly  by  Iowa 
State  College  Press,  Press  Building,  Ames, 
Iowa,  at  $2  a  year.  It  contains  many  facts 
and  views  on  many  sides  of  many  questions, 
and  each  issue  is  a  good  intellectual  spark- 
plug. 

Kenaf 

If  interested  in  facts  about  this  fiber  crop, 
new  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  is 
now  being  grown  successfully  in  Cuba  and 
El  Salvador  as  a  result  of  collaboration  be- 
tween United  States  and  Latin  American 
agricultural  scientists,  write  Press  Service, 
TJSDA,  and  ask  for  No.  394.  Kenaf  is  a  fast- 
growing  native  of  India  distantly  related  to 
cotton  and  okra;  the  fiber  is  contained  in 
the  bark  as  is  the  case  with  jute. 

Smith  heads  new  division 

Harry  L.  Smith,  a  TJSDA  employee  since 
August  1930,  is  head  of  the  new  Division  of 
Golden  Nematode  Control  in  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  The  di- 
vision will  cooperate  with  State  and  local 
agencies  to  control  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  pest,  an  eel-like  soil -infesting  organism 
that  attacks  the  roots  of  the  potato  plant. 
A  native  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Smith  has  had 
a  wide  range  of  entomological  experience  with 
the  Department. 

Newcomb  promoted 

Macdonald  G.  Newcomb,  executive  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  succeeded  the 
late  Charles  Ft.  Dunn  as  fiscal  agent  of  the 
12  Federal  land  banks  and  the  12  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks.  Mr.  Newcomb's 
experience  with  the  land  bank  system  began 
before  Farm  Credit  Administration  was  es- 
tablished in  1933.  He  will  be  assisted  in  his 
new  position  by  John  T.  Knox,  long  Mr. 
Dunn's  assistant. 

Senseman  retires 

Cornelius  E.  Senseman,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Chemistry,  has  retired  after  30  years  of 
service.  A  member  of  the  former  Arlington 
Farm  Group  scientists  who  did  brilliant  re- 
search on  dye  intermediates,  he  was  born  in 
Ohio,  attended  Antioch  College  and  Ohio 
State,  and  is  author  or  joint  author  of  many 
articles  on  the  industrial  utilization  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  He  is  also  a  gladioli 
authority  and  has  developed  many  new  and 
beautiful  varieties.  Blessed  is  he  who  re- 
tireth  with  a  hobby! 


Keeping  lard 

"Improving  the  Keeping  Quality  of  Home- 
Rendered  Lard"  is  a  one-page  (both  sides) 
processed  publication  by  R.  W.  Riemen- 
schneider,  W.  C.  Ault,  and  P.  A.  Wells  of  the 
Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  near 
Philadelphia. 

Drug  and  condiment  plants 

"Production  of  Drug  and  Condiment 
Plants"  is  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1999,  by 
A.  F.  Sievers  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering.  It 
supersedes  No.  663,  "Drug  Plants  Under  Cul- 
tivation." 

Gov.  Hastie's  extension  agent 

Gov.  William  H.  Hastie  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
plans  to  appoint  an  agriculturist  to  start  a 
farm  extension  program  there.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  an  experienced  colored  county 
agent  from  one  of  the  Southern  States  will 
get  the  post. 

Home  Demonstration  Week 

National  Home  Demonstration  Week  is  May 
1  to  7.  Activities  planned  will  have  local 
home  town  flavor  from  Maine  to  Texas. 
Home  demonstration  work  is  conducted  by 
home  demonstration  agents  employed  in  2,300 
counties;  they  are  supported  cooperatively  by 
local  county  governments,  State  agricultural 
colleges,  and  the  USDA.  More  than  3  million 
women  took  part  in  home  demonstration 
activities  during  the  past  year. 

Seventieth  Annual  Report 

We  recommend  Research  and  Farming,  the 
1947  Annual  Report  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  dated  April 
1948,  in  which  Dr.  Frank  H.  Jeter  and  asso- 
ciates shine.  Well-illustrated  and  popularly 
written,  its  concise  accounts  of  scientific 
progress  could  each  be  excised  whole  and  used 
as  a  news  release.  The  cover,  a  subdued 
green,  depicts  a  tobacco  plant  which  obliging- 
ly took  its  own  picture  after  being  hopped  up 
with  radioactive  phosphorus. 

Forty  slaves 

When  Aladdin  rubbed  his  magic  lamp  or 
ring  only  two  slaves  appeared  to  do  his  bid- 
ding. Modern  power  resources  and  mechan- 
ical conveniences  have  now  provided  each 
American  family  with  the  equivalent  of  40 
slaves;  so  says  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  But  farm  homes,  where 
this  mechanized  slave  labor  is  most  needed, 
get  less  than  their  portion.  As  recently  as 
1945,  4  out  of  5  Virginia  farm  homes  lacked 
running  water,  and  a  fifth  of  the  families 
queried  reported  carrying  water  100  yards  or 
more.  In  short,  they  lugged  15  tons  of  water 
150  miles  annually.  Farm  women  generally 
lack  many  labor-saving  conveniences  their 
city  sisters  regard  as  indispensable. 

Progress  of  the  milk  weavers 

Commercial  production  of  curled  casein 
filament,  now  used  in  a  new  type  air  filter 
for  automobiles,  has  begun  as  a  result  of 
research  at  our  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  near  Philadelphia.  This  fiber  is 
made  from  milk  casein  and  was  first  used  to 
produce  experimental  bristles  for  brushes  of 
various  kinds.  Now  other  uses  for  the  unique 
material  are  being  found,  as  in  the  new 
filters  with  a  chemically  treated  air-cleaning 
element  made  of  80  percent  casein  filament 
and  20  percent  of  wool.  The  fiber  is  dust- 
less,  odorless,  may  be  colored  as  desired,  and 
has  very  high  resiliency.  Industry  is  now 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  extending  the 
use  of  curled  casein  filament  to  the  mattress 
and  furniture  industries.  It  should  be  well- 
adapted  for  use  in  mattress  pads  and  furni- 
ture stuffing. 


Penicillin  for  plant  diseases 

Dr.  Freeman  Weiss,  USDA  plant  pathologist, 
made  an  interesting  statement  recently  on 
the  possible  future  of  penicillin  and  other 
antibiotics  as  means  of  combatting  various 
plant  diseases.  Write  Press  Service  for  No. 
421,  if  you  want  details. 

Said  Dean  Swift — 

"Whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or 
two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of 
ground,  where  only  one  grew  before,  would 
deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do  more 
essential  service  to  his  country  than  the  whole 
race  of  politicians  put  together." 

Grasshopper  menace 

Our  entomologists  are  recommending  two 
new  and  efficient  insecticides,  chlordane  and 
toxaphene,  to  help  save  crops  and  pasture 
lands  from  grasshopper  plagues.  What  old 
King  Pharaoh  wouldn't  have  given  for  these 
newly  available  toxic  chemicals!  For  details 
write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  422. 

Phytos  discuss — elect 

The  Potomac  Division  of  the  American 
Phytopathological  Society  held  its  sixth  an- 
nual session  at  Plant  Industry  Station,  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  recently.  A  hundred  plant  scien- 
tists attended,  30  papers  were  delivered, 
and  the  newly  elected  president  is  Dr.  C.  L. 
Lefebvre  of  PISAE. 

Group  discussion 

If  interested  in  The  Dynamics  of  Group 
Discussion  write  D.  M.  Hall,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Illinois,  at  Urbana,  and 
ask  him  for  a  copy  of  his  processed  publica- 
tion by  that  name.  It  tells  all  about  the 
whys,  whats,  and  hows  of  group  work  in  a 
very  practical  way. 

Crop  conditioning 

Arthur  W.  Turner,  in  charge  of  agricultural 
engineering  research  and  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  has  an  interesting 
and  informative  article  on  "Looking  Ahead  in 
Crop  Conditioning,"  in  Rural  Electrification 
News  for  February-March.  Here  is  a  rela- 
tively new  topic;  if  curious,  get  a  copy  of 
the  News  from  REA,  USDA,  and  read  up. 

Grass 

Said  John  James  Ingalls:  "Next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  divine  profusion  of  water,  light, 
and  air,  those  three  physical  facts  which 
render  existence  possible,  may  be  reckoned 
the  universal  beneficence  of  grass.  *  *  » 
Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  Nature — her  con- 
stant benediction."  Said  John  Ruskin: 
"Consider  what  we  owe  to  the  meadow  grass, 
to  the  covering  of  the  dark  ground  by  that 
glorious  enamel,  by  the  companies  of  those 
soft,  countless,  and  peaceful  spears  in  the 
field." 

High  rutin  factors 

Joseph  Naghski  and  James  F.  Couch  of  our 
Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  have 
found  that  Tartary  buckwheats  are  superior 
in  rutin  content  to  Japanese  and  Silver  Hull 
varieties.  The  same  is  true  of  Fagopyrum 
emarginatum.  On  fertile  soils,  fertilization 
with  phosphorus  results  in  as  great  an  in- 
crease in  rutin  yield  as  if  complete  fertilizer 
was  used,  though  the  latter  gives  better  re- 
sults on  infertile  soils.  Although  spacing  of 
the  plants  does  not  influence  their  rutin  con- 
tent, it  is  possible  to  plant  buckwheat  closely 
enough  to  produce  twice  as  much  rutin  per 
acre  as  from  widely  spaced  plants. 
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Home  economists! 

The  next  convention  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  will  be  held  at  San 
Francisco,  June  28-July  1. 

Hauck  joins  Ext 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Hauck,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, has  joined  Extension  Service's  Division 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  taken  charge 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  section. 
He  taught  rural  economics  in  Ohio,  specializ- 
ing in  fruit-  and  vegetable-marketing  pro- 
grams. 

How  San  Francisco  eats 

The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  reported  recently  on  how  San 
Francisco  families  eat  at  different  income 
levels.  You  will  find  details  in  No.  391  for 
which  write  Press  Service,  TJSDA.  This  is 
part  of  a  large-scale  food-consumption  study 
on  Research  and  Marketing  Act  funds. 

Recent  woven  fabrics 

If  you  have  wondered  to  utter  distraction 
what  wartime  and  postwar  clothing  fabrics 
are,  you  are  ripe  for  USDA's  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  660,  "Quality  of  Woven  Cloth- 
ing Fabrics  Purchased  1944  to  1946."  It  was 
prepared  by  two  of  our  specialists  working 
with  others  from  Pennsylvania  State,  Wash- 
ington State,  and  the  Universities  of  Tennes- 
see and  Minnesota. 

"Antrycide" 

The  story  of  the  complex  chemical  of  this 
name  which  has  been  found  by  workers  of 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd.,  to  be  of 
great  value  in  the  prophylaxis  and  cure  of 
trypanosome  diseases  of  cattle  will  be  found 
in  an  article  (p.  89)  and  an  editorial  (p.  77) 
in  Nature  (London)  for  January  15.  Good 
correlation  has  so  far  been  obtained  between 
laboratory  and  field  tests. 

Point  4 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  Point  4 
in  President  Truman's  Inaugural  Address. 
He  urged  Americans  to  look  beyond  our  hem- 
isphere and  help  the  world's  free  peoples 
produce  more  goods  and  greater  mechanical 
power.  In  a  talk  delivered  February  19,  Sec- 
retary Brannan  answered  the  question:  "What 
does  the  President  mean  by  Point  4?"  To 
get  a  copy  write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and  ask 
for  No.  361. 

Field  employee  activities 

We  are  asked  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
flourishing  USDA  Employees  Association  com- 
prising all  PMA  people  in  the  San  Francisco 
area,  which  has  been  an  outstanding  recre- 
ational and  social  success.  Also  of  interest 
is  the  excellent  USDA  Western  Federal  Credit 
Union,  30  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Paul 
L.  Higley,  Information  Branch,  PMA,  Presi- 
dent. For  more  detail  about  the  operations 
of  either  address  Frederick  R.  Linser,  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration,  30  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 

Croquet  balls  into  craters 

Our  scientists  report  heavy  damage  to 
apples  when  bruised  in  handling  in  a  way 
that  ruptures  the  bottoms  of  the  lenticels  or 
breathing  pores  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit. 
Mold  spores  thereupon  fall  into  the  opening, 
germinate,  and  thrust  their  threads  directly 
into  the  interior.  Though  the  lenticels  are 
practically  microscopic  openings  they  provide 
ample  space  for  the  entrance  of  mold  spores. 
In  fact,  in  their  report  of  these  studies  our 
investigators  say  that  the  falling  in  of  spores 
of  Penicillium  expansxim — the  most  common 
cause  of  apple  rots — is  like  the  dropping  of 
croquet  balls  into  craters  25  feet  across. 


Interior's  century 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  celebrated 
its  one  hundredth  birthday  on  March  3.  It 
was  established  in  1849,  and  the  Patent  Office 
was  transferred  to  it  from  the  Department  of 
State.  Thomas  Ewbank  of  New  York  became 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  he  appointed 
Daniel  Lee,  M.  D.,  to  attend  agricultural 
matters  and  prepare  a  separate  agricultural 
report  covering  such  work  in  the  Patent  Of- 
fice. The  notable  Thomas  Ewing  was  first 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  1849,  President 
Taylor  also  recommended  that  Congress  es- 
tablish a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  claiming 
that  Government  assistance  to  agriculture 
was  then  wholly  inadequate.  No  action  was 
taken. 

Say  it  isn't  so 

There  ought  to  be  a  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Calumnies  Regarding  Public  Servants. 
But  when  you  see  something  derogatory  or 
erroneous  in  print  regarding  the  numbers  or 
salaries  of  employees  or  the  programs  or  acts 
of  agencies,  write  in  and  correct  them  if  you 
know  the  facts.  Be  courteous  but  firm. 
This  will  help  civil  service  employees  attain 
the  status  of  respectability  that  is  their  right. 
It  will  also  help  combat  the  old  American 
tendency  to  take  it  out  on  the  Government 
employee  or  agency  in  general  however  much 
the  critic  is  sold  on  the  value  of  particular 
employees  or  agencies.  So  if  you  see  it  in 
print  and  know  it  is  wrong  write  in  to  say  it 
isn't  so  and  tell  exactly  why.  If  it  falls  in  the 
category  of  malicious  misrepresentation  put 
in  your  two  cents  worth  when  you  know  the 
facts. 

Work  with  allergens 

Dr.  Henry  Stevens  is  in  charge  of  the  Al- 
lergen Research  Division,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Chemistry.  At  least  1 
out  of  every  10  persons  is  abnormally  sensi- 
tive to  some  usually  harmless  substance,  i.  e., 
is  allergic  to  some  allergen.  Insofar  as 
these  substances  are  of  agricultural  origin 
Dr.  Stevens  and  colleagues  are  interested. 
His  unit  has  concentrated  largely  on  study- 
ing allergens  derived  from  oilseeds.  The  al- 
lergens reside  in  the  protein  components 
and  do  not  survive  the  refining  processes  the 
oils  undergo.  During  the  war  AIC  with  the 
cooperation  of  Army  medical  authorities  de- 
veloped methods  of  telling  the  quantities  of 
egg  allergens  present  when  certain  vaccines 
were  cultivated  in  egg  media,  and  of  deter- 
mining the  quantities  that  could  safely  be 
administered.  The  information  developed 
proved  very  helpful  to  the  armed  services. 

Had  your  alfalfa? 

Some  years  ago  the  editor's  wife  was  visit- 
ing her  father  in  Scotland.  When  she  opened 
a  can  of  American  spinach  for  him  he  was 
horrified  and  said:  "Daughter,  you  really  eat 
that  terrible  grass?"  Today  our  Western  Re- 
gional Research  Laboratory  not  only  sees 
great  industrial  possibilities  in  alfalfa,  but 
reminds  us  that  it  has  been  used  for  human 
food,  and  says  that  tender,  bland  varieties 
may  some  day  be  accepted  as  a  green  vegeta- 
ble. Alfalfa  contains,  besides  good  protein — 
which  it  makes  from  nitrogen  derived  from 
the  air — carotene,  chlorophyll,  vitamin  C, 
other  water-soluble  vitamins,  and  vitamin  K, 
and  many  other  useful  compounds  can  be 
derived  from  it.  British  scientists  have  sug- 
gested using  2  percent  of  alfalfa  meal  in  ce- 
real mixtures  to  provide  vitamin  A  for  under- 
nourished children,  and  their  South  African 
colleagues  point  out  that  alfalfa  leaves  are 
richer  in  vitamin  C  than  oranges,  grapefruit, 
or  any  of  the  common  green  leafy  vegetables. 
Are  you  sold  on  the  idea  now? 


CCC  charter  bill 

S.  900  (H.  R.  2682  is  the  companion  bill) 
would  amend  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration Charter  Act  by  placing  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Corporation  under 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  him 
to  appoint  the  CCC's  Board  of  Directors  as 
well  as  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  to  define  their  duties  and  au- 
thorities, and  removing  the  restrictions  that 
now  limit  the  Corporation's  ability  to  provide 
storage  facilities.  The  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  has  held  hearings 
on  S.  900,  but  has  taken  no  action  at  this 
writing. 

Robert  Boyle,  farmer 

Robert  Boyle  (1627-91)  British  philosopher 
and  scientist  and  father  of  Boyle's  Law — 
that  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  pressure — was  naturally  prom- 
inent in  the  British  Royal  Society.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  its  "georgical,"  or  agricul- 
tural committee  and  was  one  of  those  who 
agreed  to  have  his  gardener  try  planting  the 
recently  introduced  and  very  strange  potato 
vine,  as  part  of  the  Society's  scheme  to  en- 
courage its  production  throughout  England 
to  aid  in  preventing  famine.  This  commit- 
tee planned  to  list  plants  then  cultivated  in 
England  and  it  several  times  considered  what 
winter  greens  or  vegetables  were  grown  or 
could  be  grown  in  the  British  Isles. 

Hybrid  chicks  popular 

Because  of  their  improved  production  and 
improved  disease  resistance  hybrid  chicks 
face  demand  greater  than  supply.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  has  been  studying 
these  hybrids  more  than  a  decade,  comparing 
them  with  purebreds  and  crossbreds.  Chick- 
ens produced  by  mating  inbred  Rhode  Island 
Reds  with  inbred  White  Leghorns  consist- 
ently produced  about  10  percent  more  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year  than  did  outbred  Reds 
or  Leghorns.  The  next  year  they  averaged 
29  more  eggs  and,  after  an  outbreak  of  New- 
castle disease  among  the  flocks,  45  more  eggs 
the  year  following  that.  Meat  production 
has  also  been  improved.  Four-pound  birds 
at  12  weeks  on  12  pounds  of  feed  is  a  prac- 
tical goal. 

Straw  for  insulating  board 

About  40  million  tons  of  wheat  straw  alone 
is  now  burned  or  wasted  every  year  on  Amer- 
ican farms.  But  workers  at  the  Northern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  (AIC),  have 
recently  developed  a  method  that  should  en- 
able wheat  straw  to  compete  successfully 
with  bagasse  and  wood  pulp  as  a  raw  ma- 
terial for  making  insulating  board.  The  pro- 
cedure consists  essentially  of  blending  or- 
dinary straw  pulp,  now  used  for  strawboard 
for  boxes  and  packing  materials,  with  a 
new-type  pulp,  produced  less  expensively, 
which  contributes  increased  strength  and 
other  desirable  qualities  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct. For  more  details  on  this  method  and 
also  on  a  revolutionary  new  process  for  mak- 
ing paper  pulp  from  wheat  straw,  likewise 
developed  at  the  Northern  Laboratory,  write 
Press  Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  Nos.  371 
and  372. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  as  con- 
taining administrative  information  required 
for  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
T.  Swann  Harding,  Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Washington  or  field 
employees,  please  write  instead  of  phoning. 
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Advancement  in  USDA         Pinck  hypothesis 


SAID  THE  good-looking  girl  on  the  ele- 
vator: "There's  just  no  promotion  sys- 
tem in  the  farm  department.  You  get 
boxed  in,  there  you  are,  there  you  stay, 
finis,  period."  But  she  was  wrong.  There 
is  a  system,  its  basic  principle  being  to 
get  the  best  person  for  the  job  in  all 
cases,  and  usually  that  best-qualified  in- 
dividual is  found  right  in  the  USDA. 
Only  if  no  qualified  person  is  available 
here  does  Office  of  Personnel  seek  out- 
side. Each  bureau  and  agency  also  has 
a  promotion  plan  tailored  to  its  needs. 

REA  advertises  all  vacancies  and  con- 
siders every  employee  who  applies.  SCS 
sets  up  promotion  panels  from  which 
selections  are  made  when  vacancies  oc- 
cur, and  each  employee  within  the  pro- 
motion area  who  meets  the  job  stand- 
ards gets  due  consideration.  Every  PS 
personnel  officer  maintains  an  employee 
file  of  those  regarded  as  well-qualified 
for  advancement;  they  are  constantly 
watched  and  trained  for  promotion  on  a 
service-wide  basis.  Other  agencies  have 
somewhat  less  formalized  plans  but  all 
aim  to  promote  from  within  whenever 
possible.  Advancement  across  bureau 
lines  is  a  different  matter. 

Most  of  our  technical  and  scientific 
positions  are  highly  specialized  and  like 
positions  are  rarely  found  in  more  than 
one  bureau.  This  necessarily  limits  the 
advancement  of  technical  and  scientific 
specialists  across  agency  lines.  There  is 
also  wide  variance  in  organization, 
structure,  and  decentralization  among 
our  agencies.  Hence  no  single  promo- 
tion plan  will  fit  them  all.  Lack  of  staff 
and  facilities  has  prevented  the  Depart- 
ment from  developing  an  agency-wide 
program  for  positions  common  to  most 
bureaus.  But  if  an  agency  is  unable  to 
fill  a  vacancy  by  promoting  one  of  its 
own  employees,  Pers  seeks  qualified  can- 
didates in  other  agencies  for  considera- 
tion before  outsiders  are  called.  There 
is  a  plan,  sister. 
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THE  DESIGNATION  pH,  used  for  years 
by  scientists  to  indicate  soil  reaction, 
may  some  day  suggest  something  else — 
for  instance,  in  reverse  capitalization, 
the  "Pinck  hypothesis"  regarding  the 
genesis  of  cancer,  formulated  by  Louis 
A.  Pinck  of  our  Plant  Industry  Station, 
Beltsville,  Md.  His  first  statement  of  his 
hypothesis  appeared  in  the  Annals  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  Feb- 
ruary 1948.  (See  USDA,  May  24,  1948, 
p.  7.) 

Now  Pinck  has  seen  in  incidental  re- 
ports on  chemical  research,  reenforce- 
ment  and  clarification  of  his  hypothesis. 
In  a  short  note  (Science,  p.  209,  February 
24,  1949)  he  interprets  some  recently  pub- 
lished data  as  evidence  showing  how  and 
why  a  particular  group  in  fluorene,  a  non- 
cancer-producing  coal-tar  hydrocarbon, 
becomes  so  activated  as  to  induce  the 
formation  of  cancer.  (This  coal-tar 
chemical  has  no  relation  to  the  element 
fluorine  and  contains  none  of  it.)  Pinck 
is  convinced  that  the  first  step  in  cancer 
formation  involves  oxidation  of  a  par- 
ticular group  in  the  compound,  fluorene, 
when  in  the  activated  form  described  in 
his  note  published  in  Science. 

The  recently  published  data  cited  by 
Pinck  bear  strong  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  first  step  of  his  hypothesis  of  the 
genesis  of  cancer.  His  hypothesis  has 
stimulated  so  much  interest  among  on- 
cologists (brisk  professional  English  for 
tumor  researchers)  that  a  number  of 
them  are  following  the  leads  he  has  sug- 
gested. Several  compounds  which  he 
postulated  as  inciters  of  cancer  have  al- 
ready been  prepared  and  are  now  being 
tested  in  cancer  research  institutes. 


The  Bible  on  agriculture 

"Our  cattle  shall  go  with  us,  there  shall  not 
be  a  hoof  left  behind." — Exodus  x  :  26, 
"While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time  and 
harvest  and  cold  and  heat  and  summer  and 
winter  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease."— 
Genesis  ix  :  22. 


Fertilizers  and  food 

IN  A  RECENT  ARTICLE  Director  Ken- 
neth C.  Beeson  of  the  U.  S.  Plant,  Soil, 
and  Nutrition  Laboratory,  on  Cornell 
campus,  discussed  the  long-term  contro- 
versy over  the  effects  of  chemical  fertili- 
zers on  the  nutritive  value  of  crops.  It 
has  frequently  been  stated  that  foods 
grown  with  chemical  fertilizers  are  nutri- 
tionally inferior  to  those  produced  with 
composts,  manures,  and  other  organic 
fertilizers.  These  ideas  are  more  preva- 
lent among  urban  people  than  among 
farmers  who  are  directly  concerned  with 
the  realities  of  food  production.  Propo- 
nents of  "organic"  farming  practices 
countenance  no  inorganic  fertilizers  ex- 
cept untreated  ground  rock  phosphate 
and  limestone. 

Is  there  evidence  that  crops  so  grown 
are  nutritionally  superior  to  those  grown 
with  chemical  fertilizers?  Do  chemical 
fertilizers  impair  the  value  of  crops  as 
food?  Scrutiny  of  current  reports  on  or- 
ganic farming  indicates  that  most  of  the 
experiments  were  made  unscientifically. 
They  were,  as  scientists  would  say,  un- 
controlled. Thus  two  groups  of  children 
fed  the  same  food  grown  in  the  same  soil, 
fertilized  and  cultivated  in  the  same  way, 
will  vary  in  their  response.  The  extent 
of  such  variations  must  be  determined 
and  allowed  for  before  reliable  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  as  to  response  of  chil- 
dren to  foods  from  crops  differently  fer- 
tilized. There  is  also  a  tendency  for  pro- 
ponents of  the  organic  farming  theory 
noncritically  to  accept  favorable  results 
as  authentic  and  to  discard  unfavorable 
results.  Many  complications  attend  all 
such  experimentation.  Crops  tend  to 
grow  at  different  rates  and  thus  mature 
at  different  times  and  under  different 
climatic  conditions.  In  all  comparisons 
between  crops  grown  with  chemical  and 
with  organic  fertilizers  these  facts  must 
be  considered. 

The  need  for  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
has  long  been  recognized  and  various  nat- 
ural sources  of  fertilizing  elements  may 
also  contain  unknown  factors  essen- 
tial to  plant  and  animal  growth.  But 
if  the  organic  residues  used  are  derived 
entirely  from  areas  deficient  in  cobalt, 
for  instance,  they  also  will  be  cobalt- 
deficient.  We  have  a  great  deal  yet  to 
learn  about  both  chemical  and  other  fer- 
tilizers, and  about  the  balanced  fertilizer 
programs  which  promote  maximum  pro- 
duction of  minerals  and  vitamins  by  cer- 
tain crops.  Every  source  of  fertilizer 
material  must  be  used  as  efficiently  as 
possible  in  the  production  of  crops  re- 
quired to  meet  ever-increasing  world  food 


needs.  The  truck-crop  industry  would 
be  lost  without  chemical  fertilizers,  but 
organics  also  have  their  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  A  certain  tolerant 
eclecticism  rather  than  bigoted  dogma- 
tism seems  indicated  here. 

They  don't  fight  back 

USDA's  PLANT  BREEDERS  are  produc- 
ing crops  that  not  only  are  more  re- 
sistant to  plant  diseases,  but  also  are  less 
pugnacious.  They  are  more  agreeable 
for  farmers  to  handle.  They  have  com- 
fort factors  bred  into  them.  Otherwise 
good  varieties  with  clinging,  gouging 
beards  or  itch-inciting  hairs  have  given 
way  in  many  instances  to  others  quite 
as  good  which  do  not  fight  back  when 
harvested. 

Thus  old  Sonora  wheat,  introduced 
into  California  by  Spanish  padres,  had 
a  skin-irritating  fuzz  on  its  glumes;  pres- 
ent varieties  are  not  only  more  produc- 
tive, they  are  more  pleasant  to  handle. 
Barley  beards  or  awns  are  being  bred 
away  and  good  smooth-awned  varieties 
created.  Combine  harvesting  gives  rice 
a  chance  to  be  irritating  because  it  then 
frequently  requires  drying,  during  which 
process  many  varieties  emit  a  dust  that 
is  highly  objectionable  to  the  human 
skin;  hence  rice  breeders  have  produced 
new  varieties  without  the  small  hairs  of 
leaf  and  hull  which  produce  the  dust. 

White  durra  grain  sorghum  became 
unpopular  because  its  hairs  caused  so- 
called  durra  itch;  improved  varieties 
now  exist.  The  scientists  have  also  soft- 
ened and  smoothed  many  grasses — like 
the  stipa  grasses  and  Napier  grass — with 
obnoxious  awns  or  saw-edged  leaves. 
Bur-clover  has  been  bred  for  burs  or 
seed-heads  that  are  less  bothersome,  and 
minute  spines  have  vanished  from  okra 
pods  to  save  the  picker's  fingers.  Thus 
plant  breeders  have  reduced  the  irri- 
tants of  the  farmer's  life  while  still  pro- 
ducing good-yielding  crops  with  high 
disease  resistance. 


TO  GET  USDA  BULLETINS  OR 
PRESS  RELEASES 

A  great  many  of  you  apparently  do  not 
know  how  or  where  to  procure  USDA 
publications  or  releases  mentioned  herein. 
Washington  employees  can  best  procure 
publications  at  Room  104A,  to  the  right 
as  you  enter  the  Administration  Building. 
Field  employees  address  Inquiries  and 
Distribution  Service,  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, Office  of  Information,  USDA.  Get 
press  releases  by  writing  Press  Service, 
01,  USDA.  Please  do  not  ask  the  Editor 
of  USDA  for  copies  of  such  publications  or 
press  releases,  as  he  has  no  stock  of 
either.  He  is  in  the  Division  of  Special 
Reports,  Office  of  Information,  USDA. 


Magic  food-producing  drug 

RECENT  WORK  by  some  British  scien- 
tists may  soon  vastly  increase  the  world's 
food  production.  These  scientists  syn- 
thetically perfected  the  drug  called  "an- 
trycide,"  exactly  tailored  it  to  the  meas- 
urements of  the  parasite,  the  tsetse  fly, 
whose  bite  spreads  several  dread  trypano- 
somiasis diseases  among  cattle  in  Africa. 
Moreover  the  scientists  had  to  be  heroes. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  test  the  drug 
against  infected  mice  in  the  laboratory, 
but  the  tests  on  cattle  had  to  be  made 
right  in  the  tsetse  area,  plague  spots  in 
Sudan,  Kenya,  and  Uganda.  Here  the 
researchers  and  the  cattle  used  were  pro- 
tected by  professional  lion  hunters,  and 
even  then  one  scientist  was  treed  by  a 
charging  rhinoceros.  Antrycide  was 
found  to  give  cattle  immunity  for  from 
4  to  6  months.  What  will  this  mean 
eventually,  if  confirmed? 

Except  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
there  is  now  no  serious  cattle  industry 
on  that  continent.  In  West  Africa  alone 
the  loss  of  cattle  through  trypanosomia- 
sis is  over  5  million  dollars  a  year.  But 
it  is  possible  that  this  new  drug  may  lib- 
erate a  belt  of  4V2  million  square  miles  in 
Equatorial  Africa  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
tsetse  fly.  This  would  make  possible 
greatly  increased  animal  husbandry  and 
crop  cultivation.  Thus,  because  scien- 
tists produced  a  drug  in  a  laboratory 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  tsetse  belt, 
the  advance  of  the  jungle  may  be  ar- 
rested— and  an  area  four  times  the  size 
of  Argentina,  capable  of  supporting  far 
more  than  the  33  million  head  of  cattle 
and  25  million  sheep  in  that  South  Amer- 
ican country,  may  be  opened  up,  the  good 
soil  recovered  for  cultivation,  and  beef 
cattle  produced  on  a  scale  to  put  the 
Argentine  in  the  shade.  This  is  a  scien- 
tific drama  of  truly  epochal  proportions. 


DR.  WILLIAM  ALTON  TAYLOR,  retired 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
died  February  9  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  aged 
88.  Born  in  Chelsea,  Mich.,  Dr.  Taylor 
took  his  B.  S.  at  Michigan  State  in  1888 
and,  after  managing  a  fruit  farm  and 
nursery  for  3  years,  entered  USDA  in 
1891  as  an  assistant  pomologist.  He 
served  42  years  and  was  gradually  pro- 
moted to  Chief  of  his  bureau  in  1913, 
holding  this  post  until  his  retirement 
December  30,  1933. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  a  distinguished  horti- 
cultural leader.  In  1909  he  conducted 
an  agricultural  exploration  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and,  in  1910,  he  became  assistant 


chief  of  BPI.  During  his  period  of  serv- 
ice BPI  developed  many  new  varieties  and 
strains  of  plants  that  would  grow  well 
under  adverse  pest  and  climatic  condi- 
tions. Crops  were  introduced  from  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  adapted  to  com- 
mercial production  here.  Dr.  Lee 
Hutchins  represented  PISAE  at  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's funeral  in  Columbus. 


YOUR  MAIL 

Do  all  you  can  to  have  your  mail  prop- 
erly addressed  to  you.  Office  of  Plant  and 
Operations  has  a  time  with  mail  bearing 
incomplete  addresses.  It  asks  your  co- 
operation also  in  seeing  that  all  em- 
ployees are  properly  listed  in  the  USDA 
Telephone  Directory  which  it  uses  to 
ferret  out  difficult  cases. 


Flapjack  raindrops 

Research  is  always  taking  the  poetry  out 
of  life.  Now  General  Electric  Co.  scientists 
tell  us  that  raindrops  do  not  come  in  the 
customary  artistic  teardrop  formation  but 
rather  resemble  flapjacks,  peanuts,  dumb- 
bells, gourds,  feet,  telephone  receivers,  and 
hot  dogs.  Not  that  farmers  will  care  es- 
pecially, but  can  you  imagine  a  poet  writing 
an  ode  to  a  raindrop  shaped  like  a  dumb- 
bell— or  a  hot  dog — or  his  left  foot? 

Byproduct   dairy   feed 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  is  finding 
that  a  feed  concentrate  made  up  entirely 
of  southern  crop  byproducts  produces  as 
much  milk  and  costs  less  than  a  standard 
70-percent-grain  mixture.  The  byproduct 
concentrate  used  consisted  of  375  pounds 
each  of  citrus  pulp  and  dehydrated  sweetpo- 
tatoes  and  125  pounds  each  of  peanut  meal 
and  cottonseed  meal.  For  more  detail  write 
Press  Service  and  ask  for  No.  471. 

Cooperation    in    campaigns 

In  a  letter  to  the  heads  of  Executive  De- 
partments and  agencies  the  President,  May 
5.  1948,  urged  full  cooperation  in  Community 
Chest  campaigns  throughout  the  country, 
including  organization  for  effective  solicita- 
tion of  each  employee.  In  another  letter, 
dated  February  24,  1949.  he  likewise  urged 
full  cooperation  in  federated  campaigns  in 
behalf  of  local  health  and  social  service 
agencies,  using  the  Greater  New  York  Fund 
as  an  example  of  what  he  meant.  His  de- 
sire was  that  the  same  policy  be  applied  to 
similar  local  federated  health  and  welfare 
campaigns,  wherever  conducted  and  under 
whatever  name. 

Jefferson    wrote: 

"Those  who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chos- 
en people  of  God,  if  ever  he  had  a  chosen 
people.  *  *  «  Corruption  of  morals  in 
the  mass  of  cultivators  is  a  phenomenon  of 
which  no  age  nor  nation  has  furnished  an 
example.  *  *  *  I  think  our  governments 
will  remain  virtuous  for  many  centuries;  as 
long  as  they  remain  chiefly  agricultural;  and 
this  will  be  as  long  as  there  shall  be  vacant 
lands  in  any  part  of  America.  «  »  « 
Farmers,  whose  interests  are  entirely  agri- 
cultural *  *  *  are  the  true  representa- 
tives of  the  great  American  interest,  and  are 
alone  to  be  relied  on  for  expressing  the  proper 
American  sentiments." 
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From  REA 

Planning  the  Electric  Water  System  and 
Plumbing  for  Your  Farmstead,  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  674,  prepared  in  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  has  just  appeared. 
1    We  find  it  commendable  throughout. 

Farmers'  reading  habits 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  reading  habits 
of  farmers  as  concerns  books  especially,  Miss 
Hilda  Livingston,  American  Book  Publishers 
Council,  62  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 
19,  should  be  able  to  send  you  useful  infor- 
mation. 

Noted  in  passing — 

The  article  on  Adequacy  of  American  Diets 
by  Drs.  Esther  P.  Phipard  and  Hazel  K.  Stieb- 
eling.  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  for  February  26,  page 
579. 

Russ  Lord  replies 

In  a  long  editorial  in  the  winter  1948-49 
issue  of  The  Land,  editor  Russell  Lord  replies 
to  the  optimists  who  have  been  spoofing  the 
calamity  howlers  regarding  the  plundering 
of  our  planet  and  the  urgent  problem  of  soil 
erosion.  See  Lord's  rebuttal  to  the  rebuttal 
for  details. 

2  out  of  9 

Only  about  2  out  of  every  9  Nimrods  (see 
Genesis  X:  8-10)  who  legally  hunted  big  game 
on  the  152  National  Forests  of  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  last  year  got  his  elk,  deer, 
bear,  or  other  quarry — but  hope  springs  eter- 
nal. For  details  on  the  "kill"  write  Press 
Service,  TJSDA,  and  ask  for  No.  445. 

German  farm  leaders  come  here 

A  program  designed  to  expedite  agricul- 
tural reconstruction  in  Western  Germany 
by  enabling  German  farm  leaders  to  study 
United  States  methods  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation has  been  announced  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  The  pro- 
gram, in  which  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
land-grant  colleges,  farm  organizations,  and 
various  State  officials  are  cooperating,  pro- 
vides for  bringing  agricultural  leaders  of 
Bizonal  Germany,  selected  by  their  own 
countrymen  and  officially  cleared  of  sus- 
picion of  Nazi  collaboration,  to  the  United 
States  for  first-hand  observation  of  this 
country's  democratic  methods  of  making 
technical  knowledge  available  to  farmers. 
For  more  detail  write  Press  Service,  USDA, 
and  ask  for  No.  423. 

Mild  West 

The  January  issue  of  the  journal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy — dressed  up 
in  a  new  format  and  now  called  Agronomy 
Journal — carries  as  its  lead  article  a  paper 
by  Agricultural  Research  Administrator  P. 
V.  Cardon  called  "The  Mild  West."  One 
will  now  look  in  vain,  says  he,  for  the  six- 
shooters,  chaps,  Indians,  and  other  para- 
phernalia of  the  Wild  West  of  the  movies  and 
the  dude  ranch.  But  the  colorful  past  still 
lends  an  aura  of  adventure  to  the  Mild  West 
of  today,  in  which  "the  long-handled  shovel 
is  far  more  evident  and  infinitely  more  use- 
ful than  the  six-shooter."  Dr.  Cardon  tells 
of  his  personal  ties  with  the  West — he  was 
born  in  a  Utah  valley,  and  his  mother,  who 
reached  Utah  by  wagon  train  over  90  years 
ago,  still  lives  there.  He  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  major  agricultural  problems  of  the 
West — the  forests,  ranges,  cultivated  areas, 
and  irrigation,  and  their  tie-up  with  river 
basins.  The  article  is  packed  with  interest 
and  information.    Read  it! 


Vitamin  C  and  salt 

In  answer  to  many  queries  our  nutrition- 
ists say  that  the  presence  of  salt  in  the  water 
in  which  vegetables  are  boiled  seems  to 
hasten  the  loss  of  vitamin  C  in  cooking, 
especially  when  said  vegetables  are  peeled  or 
cut  up.  Thus  pared,  quartered  potatoes  con- 
tain about  4  percent  less  C  when  cooked  in 
salted  rather  than  in  unsalted  water. 

Foot-and-mouth    cures 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  issued 
an  interesting  and  informative  mimeo- 
graphed "Statement  Regarding  Cures  for 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease."  This  gives  the 
basic  facts  about  the  disease  and  known 
methods  of  eradication.  It  also  discusses  the 
many  suggestions  made  recently  for  curing 
or  otherwise  treating  diseased  animals.  Pro- 
cure it  from  Information  Division,  BAI, 
USDA. 

Too  much  machinery? 

Is  it  possible  for  a  farmer  to  invest  too 
much  in  farm  machinery?  Yes.  Some  have 
too  much  invested  in  tractors,  combines,  or 
hay-balers  for  the  size  of  their  operations. 
In  general  this  is  not  true,  but  it  is  possible 
for  a  farmer  to  put  more  money  into  a  ma- 
chine than  it  is  worth  for  his  purposes.  See 
the  article:  "Are  Farmers  Buying  Too  Much 
Machinery?"  in  Agricultural  Situation  (BAE) 
for  March. 

Pie  for  porky 

An  Ohio  farmer  is  reported  to  have  had 
considerable  success  in  rearing  farm  animals 
solely  on  pie.  Included  are  horses,  a  pony, 
dogs,  and  a  Poland  China  hog.  not  to  mention 
a  highly  miscellaneous  assortment  of  cats. 
The  pies  are  broken,  unsaleable — but  neither 
stale  nor  spoiled — discards  of  a  Cleveland  pie 
foundry.  Are  we  due  now  for  an  outbreak 
of  pie-fed  pork  at  appropriately  advanced 
prices? 

Accident  prevention 

Forest  Service's  intensive  3-year  accident- 
and  injury-prevention  campaign  carried  on 
among  its  23,000  seasonal  and  regular  em- 
ployees has  paid  off  in  an  83-percent  drop 
in  number  of  deaths  in  line  of  duty  and  a 
25-percent  reduction  in  lost-time  injuries  in 
1948,  as  compared  with  1947.  In  money 
terms  taxpayers  saved  $589,000  on  lost-time 
injuries  that  didn't  occur.  Study  the  de- 
tails in  No.  491  for  which  write  Press  Serv- 
ice, USDA. 

Onion-breeder  Jones   to   Egypt 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Jones,  in  charge  of  our  onion- 
culture  investigations,  has  been  borrowed 
by  Egypt,  a  country  given  to  onion  con- 
sumption since  the  building  of  the  pyramids. 
Moses  also  mentions  onions  in  Exodus  as  a 
food  the  Israelites  lacked  and  pined  for 
while  in  the  wilderness.  Dr.  Jones  will  con- 
fer with  truck-crop  specialists  of  the  Nile 
Valley  and  hopes  to  bring  back  to  the  United 
States  plant-breeding  material  to  further  his 
brilliant  investigations  in  the  development 
of  vigorous  hybrid  onions. 

Research    assistantships 

The  U.  S.  Plant,  Soil,  and  Nutrition  Labo- 
ratory, Ithaca.  N,  Y.,  has  available  a  limited 
number  of  research  assistantships.  Appli- 
cants must  be  admitted  by  Cornell's  Grad- 
uate School  as  candidates  for  degrees  in 
vegetable  crops,  biochemistry,  nutrition, 
animal  husbandry,  or  agronomy,  and  holders 
will  be  expected  to  devote  their  research  ac- 
tivities to  basic  problems  in  the  Lab's  pro- 
gram. The  stipend  is  $1,500  a  year  which 
does  not  include  Graduate  School  tuition 
($150  a  term)  and  fees.  Address  the  Director 
of  the  Laboratory  for  more  detail. 


PMA  notes 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
committeemen  from  14  of  the  main  wheat- 
growing  States  met  recently  with  Grain 
Branch  officials  to  discuss  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  possible  establishment  of 
wheat  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  in  1949.  Similarly  representatives 
from  the  cotton  States  came  in  earlier  for 
such  discussions  of  cotton.  The  discussions 
and  recommendations  concern  various  policy 
and  administrative  questions. 

Career   man    retires 

James  E.  Scott,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Budget  Bureau's  Estimates  Division,  retired 
from  Government  service  February  28.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Forest  Service  for  28 
years  before  he  transferred  to  Budget  in 
1938.  Scott  began  his  Federal  career  in 
1910  as  a  clerk  on  the  Salmon  National  For- 
est in  Idaho,  and  advanced  steadily  through 
administrative  ranks,  becoming  Associate 
Regional  Forester  of  FS's  Region  7  in  1935. 
Sam  R.  Broadbent,  another  former  FS  em- 
ployee, has  been  promoted  to  take  over 
Scott's  position  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Are   farmers    rich? 

The  realized  net  income  of  United  States 
farmers  dropped  last  year  for  the  first  time 
in  a  decade.  But  they  netted  $2.72  from  their 
farming  operations  for  each  $1  they  received 
in  1941, though  their  1948  net  income  would 
buy  only  about  30  percent  more  family  living 
than  in  1941.  Farm  purchasing  power 
reached  its  peak  in  1943;  net  farm  income 
was  then  12.1  billion  dollars  with  a  buying 
power  of  8.8  billions,  in  1935-39  dollars.  In 
1947  farmers  netted  a  record  of  17.8  billion 
dollars,  but  this  would  buy  only  as  much 
of  farm  living  items  as  8.6  billions  in  1935-39. 
The  buying  power  of  farmers'  1948  net  in- 
come was  the  lowest  since  1942. 

Ceremonial    loan 

The  first  Negro  financial  institution  to  join 
hands  with  Farmers  Home  Administration 
in  extending  credit  to  farm  people  was  the 
Supreme  Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  111.  The  insured  loan  of  $5,500  was 
made  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Haines  of  the 
all-Negro  township  of  Calvin,  Mich.,  the  first 
colored  family  in  this  State  to  secure  such 
a  loan.  Quite  a  ceremony  was  carried  out 
with  various  prominent  officials  present. 
These  loans  are  fully  insured  by  FHA,  cover 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  total  investment,  bear 
4  percent  interest,  and  are  amortized  over 
40  years.  Lending  institutions  receive  a  net 
of  3  percent  and  1  percent  goes  into  the 
FHA  insurance  funds  for  collection  and  other 
purposes.  This  particular  loan  will  be  used 
to  build  a  new  home  on  the  95-acre  Haines' 
dairy  farm. 

Volunteer   livestock   reporters 

Secretary  Brannan  sent  letters  thanking 
Oscar  Mclntyre,  a  Wyoming  rancher,  and  Dan 
Page,  a  South  Dakota  rancher,  for  their  un- 
usual exertions  in  returning  livestock  ques- 
tionnaires so  that  recent  reports  on  livestock 
losses  could  be  issued  on  time.  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre rode  horseback  for  a  round  trip  of  22 
miles  and  Mr.  Page  for  20  miles  in  order  to 
mail  their  reports.  They  represent  a  volun- 
teer group  of  unpaid  field  observers  who  make 
crop  and  livestock  reports,  comprising  several 
hundred  persons.  Secretary  Brannan  told  the 
two  men  that  their  devotion  to  this  work  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  they  are 
donating  their  time  and  effort — a  consider- 
able effort,  in  this  case.  Agricultural  statis- 
tics were  first  collected  by  the  Patent  Office 
in  1839,  and  the  USDA  has  been  issuing  regu- 
lar crop  and  livestock  reports  since  1867. 
These  reports  have  been  prepared  coopera- 
tively with  a  majority  of  the  States  in  recen* 
decades. 
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Burch-Mohler 

Dallas  Burch,  who  recently  retired  from 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  went  to  Florida 
to  bask  In  the  sun  and  Immediately  ran  up- 
on Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  former  Chief  of  BAI, 
doing  some  basking  of  his  own. 

Tharin 

Whitney  Tharin,  one-time  Georgia  Exten- 
sion editor,  former  USDA  Information  man 
and  Chief  of  our  Press  Service,  later  presi- 
dent of  Park  &  Tharin,  a  public  relations 
firm,  has  been  named  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  National  Potato  Council,  Atlantic  Bldg., 
930  F  St.  NW.,  Washington,  4,  D.  C. 

Admiral's  on  the  bridge 

Lt.  Comdr.  Mabel  Hunt  Doyle,  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve  and  in  her  shy  civilian  capacity  head 
of  USDA's  Indexing  Section,  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, is  now  on  active  duty  as  Administra- 
tive Officer,  Naval  Research  Reserve,  Office  of 
Naval  Research,  during  military  furlough 
from  these  peaceful  bucolic  precincts. 

Science   marches   on 

If  interested  in  research  work  on  cotton  and 
cottonseed  in  the  Department  for  1948-49, 
carried  on  under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  of  1946,  write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and 
ask  for  No.  474.  *  *  •  If  interested  in 
Rival,  a  new  mosaic-resistant  snap  bean  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  W.  J.  Zaumeyer  of  USDA,  write 
Press  Service  and  ask  for  No.  529. 

Good  at  both  ends 

In  Scientific  Monthly  for  March  1949  we 
spotted  not  only  George  H.  Coons'  (PISAE) 
scholarly,  informative,  and  readable  lead  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Sugar  Beet:  Product  of 
Science,"  but  at  the  tail  end  of  the  issue 
Charles  E.  Gapen's  (PISAE  Information) 
stirring  poem  on  the  Laboratory  Mouse.  We 
hereby  pronounce  this  issue  of  Scientific 
Monthly  good  at  both  ends. 

Interested   in   bees? 

Dr.  Carl  von  Frisch,  University  of  Graz, 
Graz,  Austria,  world  authority  on  the  be- 
havior of  honeybees,  is  to  give  a  lecture  open 
to  the  public  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  April  15,  at  8  p.  m.  His  sub- 
ject "Language  of  Bees  and  Training  Bees 
for  Pollination"  is  to  be  Illustrated  with  mo- 
tion pictures  and  slides.  This  lecture  is  to 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

That   blizzard 

While  the  western  blizzards  were  on  we 
read  wild  tales  about  the  number  of  meat 
animals  killed  and  some  butchers  began  to 
predict  a  future  meat  shortage.  But  not  a 
large  proportion  of  our  meat  animals  was  in 
the  region  stricken  and  losses  up  to  Febru- 
ary 1  actually  ran  only  81,000  or  2  percent  of 
the  cattle  and  97,000  or  5  percent  of  the 
sheep  on  hand  in  storm-swept  sections  of 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado. 

The   current  scare 

"Population  and  Food  Supply:  The  Cur- 
rent Scare,"  by  M.  K.  Bennett,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  at 
Stanford  University  since  1942,  is  well  worth 
your  while  to  fortify  you  in  discussion  of 
plundered  planets  et  al.  Dr.  Bennett  is  con- 
siderably less  pessimistic  than  William  Vogt 
and  Fairfield  Osborn,  no  mistake  about  that. 
The  editor  has  reprints  of  the  article:  write 
him  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 


British   agriculture 

Planning,  volume  XV,  No.  294,  January  31, 
1949,  is  devoted  to  the  local  organization  of 
farming  and  the  District  Committees  or  Ag- 
ricultural Executives,  their  functions  and 
operations,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Pub- 
lished by  Political  &  Economic  Planning, 
London,  the  pamphlet  also  comes  to  the 
USDA  Library. 

W.  M.  Jardine  to  retire 

Dr.  W.  M.  Jardine,  who  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  March  5,  1925  until  March 
4,  1929,  has  announced  his  retirement  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Wichita,  Kans., 
June  30,  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  70. 
He  was  appointed  Secretary  by  President 
Coolidge.  In  1930  he  was  appointed  Minister 
to  Egypt  by  President  Hoover.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States  in  1933,  Governor  Lan- 
don  of  Kansas  appointed  him  State  treasurer 
to  straighten  out  finances  after  a  bond  scan- 
dal. He  became  president  of  the  municipal 
University  of  Wichita  March  1,  1934,  succeed- 
ing Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght. 

Helicopters 

Recently  the  British  were  saying  that  the 
United  Kingdom  rather  than  the  United 
States  led  in  the  use  of  helicopters  In  spray- 
ing for  weed  control.  But  when  it  comes  to 
using  a  small,  open-cockpit  helicopter  for 
reseeding  steep,  fire-denuded  watersheds  in 
the  mountains  of  southern  California,  For- 
est Service  assumes  front  rank.  The  seed 
sown  are  hot-dog — we  mean  mustard  seed, 
because  the  mustard  plant  grows  quickly 
and  holds  the  soil  against  the  rains  until 
Nature  reestablishes  slow-growing  native 
grasses  and  brush.  For  sowing  these  seed 
the  helicopter  is  ideal — efficient,  economical, 
and  fast.  Thus  1,045  acres  were  seeded  in 
8y2  flying  hours  at  a  low  cost.  For  details 
write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No. 
505. 

Brain  food 

We  mentioned  a  while  back  the  melancholy 
young  lady  who  wrote  USDA  and  asked  for 
seeds  of  the  plant  that  would  make  her  in- 
telligent. Well,  "they  say"  the  intelligence 
plant  is  Centella  asiatica  and  it  grows  around 
New  Bern,  N.  C.  According  to  East  Indian 
teachings  a  tea  brewed  from  its  leaves  stimu- 
lates the  brain.  Botanists  smile  in  a  superior 
way,  but  Dr.  B.  W.  Wells  of  North  Carolina 
State  College  says  a  lady  came  all  the  way 
from  Los  Angeles  to  collect  specimens  of 
the  plant;  she  was  halfway  through  a  novel 
and  needed  to  nourish  her  brain  to  complete 
the  job!  A  gentleman  also  wrote  recently 
from  Brooklyn  to  get  some  of  this  brain  food 
for  which  he  felt  there  was  a  huge  market  in 
his  home  town. 

Salter,  Bennett  speak 

Dr.  Hugh  Bennett,  Chief  of  SCS  and  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Salter,  Chief  PISAE,  recently  dis- 
cussed the  question:  How  Plundered  Is  Our 
Planet?  at  a  monthly  luncheon  of  staff  and 
agency  heads.  Dr.  Bennett  cited  the  460  mil- 
lion acres  of  good  land  in  the  United  States 
of  which  80-100  million  acres  are  subject 
to  erosion,  and  the  fact  that  soil  conservation 
practices  have  increased  yields  an  average  of 
36  percent  where  adopted.  Dr.  Salter  agreed 
there  was  vital  need  to  prevent  further  top- 
soil  loss  by  erosion,  but  said  that  land  which 
had  lost  topsoil  could  be  rebuilt  by  proper 
treatment  and  crop  rotations;  he  also  advo- 
cated the  combined  approach  to  the  problem 
whereby  all  scientific  information  and  tech- 
nologies available  are  applied  in  an  inte- 
grated system  to  the  business  of  crop 
production. 


They  fly  through  the  air 

A  combined  ticket  office  representing  7  air 
lines  has  been  set  up  in  Room  1405S  to  aid 
you  in  getting  your  reservations  for  Cathay, 
Tashkent,  Samarkand,  or  the  South  Pole. 
While  the  Central  Passenger  Transportation 
Service  of  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  had 
to  be  abolished,  one  member  of  its  staff,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Deitrick,  is  still  available  as 
itinerary  consultant. 

Agriculture 

Said  a  report  to  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives dated  January  11,  1797:  "Agriculture 
constitutes  the  most  useful  employment  of 
our  citizens,  is  the  basis  of  our  manufactures 
and  commerce  and  is  the  richest  source  of 
national  wealth  and  prosperity."  Said 
George  Washington  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  dated  July  20,  1794:  "I  know  of  no 
pursuit,  in  which  more  real  and  important 
services  can  be  rendered  to  any  country  than 
by  improving  its  agriculture,  its  breed  of  use- 
ful animals,  and  other  branches  of  a  hus- 
bandman's care." 

Daniel -vegetarian 

The  editor  had  a  little  popular  article  on 
Brain  Food  in  the  Medical  Record  for  Feb- 
ruary. Martha  Potgieter,  associate  profes- 
sor, foods  and  nutrition,  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  saw  it  and  wrote:  "We  have  a 
long,  long  way  to  go  in  the  study  of  diet 
and  intelligence.  We  really  haven't  learned 
much  about  it  since  Daniel  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  'pulse  and  water'  over  the 
king's  'meat  and  wine'  in  promoting  good 
physical  and  mental  development."  We 
then  remembered  how  Daniel  refused  to  eat 
Nebuchadnezzar's  meat  and  wine  and  de- 
manded that  the  King  of  Babylon  serve  him 
and  his  fellow  Israelites  pulse  and  water  in- 
stead. After  10  days  they  so  throve  on  this 
legume  and  vegetable  diet  that  "their  coun- 
tenances appeared  fairer  and  fatter  in  flesh 
than  all  the  children  which  did  eat  the  por- 
tion of  the  king's  meat."  So,  then,  all  hands 
went  over  to  pulse.  Are  you  ladies  inter- 
ested in  this  complexion  cure? 

Sir  Walter's  weed 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  usually  credited  with 
introducing  tobacco  in  England.  Today  it 
is  doing  very  well  here  in  its  native  land. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports 
388  billion  cigarettes  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  last  year — a  record.  Thank 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  for  the 
world-wide  popularity  of  American  cigs  to- 
day; full  employment  and  increased  con- 
sumer income  account  for  higher  domestic 
consumption.  Even  the  aphids  (plant  lice, 
to  you)  are  developing  the  tobacco  habit. 
The  green  peach  aphid  took  to  shade-grown 
tobacco  in  1946  and,  by  1948,  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  began  to 
feel  that  it  might  prove  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant Insect  pest  that  ever  attacked  this 
crop.  It  not  only  damages  the  plant  but  car- 
ries virus  diseases  along.  EPQ  and  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  are  working 
on  control  methods  to  break  this  insect  of  the 
tobacco  habit. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  as  con- 
taining administrative  Information  required 
for  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
T.  Swann  Harding,  Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Washington  or  field 
employees,  please  write  instead  of  phoning. 
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Your  help  wanted 

WE  HAVE  another  instance  of  efforts 
toward  management  improvement  and 
manpower  utilization  in  the  Department. 
This  time  it's  new  concerted  program  to 
simplify  personnel  operations.  Every- 
one is  pitching  in.  It's  not  an  Office  of 
Personnel  affair.  It's  not  a  bureau  af- 
fair.   It's  Department-wide. 

Groups  of  administrators,  personnel 
officers,  and  others  (both  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field)  are  reviewing  the  re- 
quirements and  procedures  bit  by  bit. 
Things  that  don't  make  sense  are  recom- 
mended for  the  trash  can — regardless  of 
origin.  Right  now  some  46  recommend- 
ations have  been  turned  over  to  Mr.  T. 
Roy  Reid,  USDA  Director  of  Personnel. 
The  program  has  just  begun.  Mr.  Reid 
wants  to  be  sure  that  the  working  groups 
don't  overlook  the  things  that  are  most 
irksome  to  you.  He  has  asked  agency 
heads  and  personnel  officers  for  their 
suggestions. 

We  appeal  to  you.  Think  back.  Look 
around  you.  What  was  it  that  held  up 
your  promotion?  Your  appointment? 
What  kind  of  efficiency  rating  system 
does  Agriculture  need?  What  red  tape 
can  be  eliminated  in  the  personnel  of- 
fice? HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE.  Make 
your  suggestions  as  clear-cut  as  you  can. 
Send  them  to  your  personnel  officer  or  to 
Mr.  Reid. 


Hybrid   corn  abroad 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations,  In  cooperation  with  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  Europe 
and  the  Near  East,  has  issued  a  processed 
publication  called  Performance  Records  of 
Hybrid  Maize  Tested  in  Europe  and  the  Near 
East  in  1947  and  1948.  If  you  would  like 
to  know  how  good  old  corn  bebaved  in  its 
world  travels  through  Austria,  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  England, 
Prance,  Germany,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Lebanon,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  and  Yugoslavia,  you  might  want 
to  get  a  copy  from  FAO,  1201  Connecticut 
Ave.  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  USDA's  Dr. 
Merle  T.  Jenkins  played  a  goodly  role  in  these 
tests. 
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The  mouse  and  the  fly 

THE  TIME  HAS  COME  for  mice  to  act 
like  men  and  help  the  entomologists  rid 
the  land  of  stable  flies.  For  the  ento- 
mologists of  USDA  are  seeking  a  spray 
that  will  protect  animals  from  attack 
by  stable  flies,  other  blood-sucking  in- 
sects, and  mosquitoes.  Indeed  they  have 
found  that  summer  slump  in  bossy's  milk 
production  can  very  largely  be  avoided  if 
she  doesn't  have  to  devote  so  much  en- 
ergy to  fighting  flies.  This  search  calls 
for  trials  of  hundreds  of  chemicals,  old 
and  new,  in  many  formulations,  often 
with  only  a  few  drops  of  the  test  mate- 
rial available.  Therefore  the  test  has 
to  be  mouse-size.  So  an  old-style  wax- 
cylinder-record  phonograph  has  been 
modified  into  a  machine  capable  of  roll- 
ing a  mouse  under  a  sprayed  solution  of 
a  chemical  and  then  under  a  stream  of 
air  until  dry. 

The  test  mouse,  which  is  pinch-hitting 
for  a  dairy  cow,  is  confined  in  a  screened 
cage  that  replaces  the  old-style  record 
holder.  Then,  the  next  day  after  its 
onerous  spraying  and  drying  it  is  placed 
in  a  cage  with  20  stable  flies.  If  as  many 
as  4  of  them  succeed  in  attacking  the 
mouse  without  being  driven  off  or 
poisoned  the  chemical  concerned  gets 
a  walk,  a  long  walk  into  oblivion.  For 
the  material  is  not  worth  a  full-scale 
cow-size  test.  If,  however,  the  material 
is  effective  on  the  mouse  greater  quan- 
tities are  obtained  for  experimentation 
with  cattle,  horses,  and  other  livestock. 
The  mouse  lives  on  to  be  rolled  and  dried 
and  attacked  by  20  stable  flies  yet  an- 
other day,  and  this  is  the  first  time  white 
mice  have  performed  just  this  service 
for  man. 


Journal  passes 

Publication  of  the  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research  must  be  discontinued  because  of 
fund  shortages.  The  first  issue  appeared  in 
October,  1913.  Falba  L.  Johnson  was  for 
years  its  devoted  editor.  The  final  issue  will 
be  that  of  June  15,  1949,  which  will  com- 
plete volume  78. 


Chemical  warfare  USDA 

AGRICULTURE'S  CONCEPT  of  chemical 
warfare  against  insects  is  very  simple: 
Kill  more  destructive  insects  faster.  Py- 
rethrum  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
useful  insecticides.  It  is  obligingly  pro- 
duced by  certain  plants  of  the  chysanthe- 
mum  family  and  is  obtained  by  grinding 
the  flower  heads,  which  makes  insect 
powder,  or  using  oil  extracts  of  them  to 
kill  insects.  The  plant  grows  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  world,  Japan, 
Kenya  Colony,  and  Belgian  Congo 
among  them,  and  we  have  imported  as 
much  as  20  million  pounds  of  pyrethrum 
flowers  annually.  Pyrethrum  is  used 
widely  as  a  household  insecticide  and 
also  to  control  agricultural  insect  pests. 
It  acts  like  a  night-club  bouncer,  knock- 
ing the  insects  down,  paralyzing  them, 
and  finally  killing  them.  But  it  is  im- 
ported at  rather  high  cost. 

That  is  what  induced  certain  USDA 
scientists  to  see  if  they  couldn't  do  what 
the  plant  pyrethrum  does,  and  do  it  bet- 
ter. After  15  years  of  intensive  effort 
F.  B.  LaForge  and  associates  determined 
the  structure  of  the  plant's  toxic  chemi- 
cal. Now,  after  2  more  years  of  intensive 
laboratory  study  by  Dr.  LaForge  and 
M.  S.  Schechter,  they  can  reassemble  the 
component  parts  of  the  complex  organic 
chemical  to  make  substances  with  insec- 
ticidal  properties.  In  other  words  they 
have  synthesized  a  highly  effective  insec- 
ticide, an  achievement  quite  comparable 
with  that  of  the  synthesis  of  rubber. 
Chemically  the  material  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  insect-killer  in  pyrethrum, 
but  W.  F.  Gersdorff  in  laboratory  tests 
has  found  it  six  times  as  toxic  to  house- 
flies  as  the  combined  toxic  principles  of 
the  aforesaid  flowers. 

These  new  synthetics  also  have  pyre- 
thrum's  quick  knock-down  action.  They 
will  not  break  down  and  lose  their  in- 
sect-killing value  as  easily  as  the  natural 
material.  This  achievement  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine is  one  of  a  very  high  order.  It  is  es- 
pecially a  tribute  to  the  zeal  and  mastery 
of  organic  chemistry  possessed  by  Dr. 
LaForge.  Once  this  editor  and  Dr.  La- 
Forge  were  associated  in  the  same  lab- 
oratory in  the  old  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


About  FCA 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  1947-48,  contains  a  very 
informative  and  valuable  section,  pages  67-98, 
on  the  Background  of  Organization  and 
Functions  of  this  unit.  We  suggest  it  as 
required  reading  by  those  who  want  to  un- 
derstand FCA's  origin,  organization,  and 
functions. 


Plant  exploration 

THE  UNIT  NOW  CALLED  the  Division 
of  Plant  Exploration  and  Introduction 
(PISAE)  was  established  in  1898  to  en- 
courage the  introduction  here  of  eco- 
nomic and  ornamental  plants.  Since 
then  over  160,000  introductions  have 
passed  through  its  hands,  some  of  which 
have  revolutionized  agriculture  in  large 
areas  of  the  U.  S.  Undoubtedly  the  in- 
come tax  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  one  year  by  the  soybean,  the 
date,  or  the  citrus  fruit  industry  alone 
would  more  than  foot  all  the  expenses 
ever  incurred  by  this  division.  Why  was 
it  necessary  to  have  such  a  division? 

Do  you  realize  that  about  the  only 
native  U.  S.  plants  now  directly  used  in 
agriculture  here  are:  Pecans,  blueberries, 
cranberries,  Concord  grapes,  sunflowers, 
raspberries,  some  plums  and  some  straw- 
berries? Those  who  came  early  to  this 
country  brought  many  others.  The  na- 
tive Indians  already  had  others  still, 
like  maize  and  potatoes,  in  cultivation, 
but  they  originated  outside  continental 
U.  S.  The  Founding  Fathers  when  trav- 
eling abroad  sent  back  seeds  and 
cuttings  of  many  plants.  The  earliest 
agricultural  activities  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  were  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  plants,  seeds,  and 
farm  statistics. 

The  U.  S.  has  had  to  have  new  plants 
and  new  varieties  to  further  extend  the 
boundaries  of  crop  cultivation,  to  intro- 
duce altogether  new  farm  industries,  to 
enable  us  to  produce  crops  and  materials 
we  otherwise  imported,  and  to  provide 
breeding  materials  to  help  us  develop 
and  acclimatize  disease-  and  insect- 
resistant  strains  and  varieties.  The  an- 
nual income  which  accrues  to  growers  as 
a  direct  result  of  this  activity  runs  into 
millions — hundreds  of  milions,  in  fact. 
Recently  funds  under  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  have  permitted  a  more 
specialized  approach  to  plant  explora- 
tion, which  is  now  a  highly  developed  and 
fairly  precise  science.  Plant  introduc- 
tion work  is  carried  on  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  States. 

(For  some  more  detail  write  Press 
Service  and  ask  for  No.  593,  a  speech 
delivered  by  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministrator P.  V.  Cardon  on  April  1,  en- 
titled "Possibilities  of  New  Chemurgic 
Crops."  Also  read  the  story  in  True, 
The  Man's  Magazine,  for  April,  by  J.  D. 
Ratcliff,  entitled  "The  Men  Who  Feed 
Us;"  here  plant  exploration  and  other 
USDA  work  gets  an  accurate  retelling.) 


Who  is  he? 


CAN  YOU  TELL  the  profession  of  a  man 
who  can't  use  shaving  lotion  or  hair 
tonic  before  he  goes  to  work?  Did  you 
ever  sit  in  a  quiet  comfortable  room  and 
listen  to  a  tub  of  butter  and,  if  so,  what 
did  it  tell  you?  If  you  cannot  pass  this 
quiz  test  draw  up  a  chair  and  let  B.  J. 
Ommodt  of  PMA's  Dairy  Branch  tell  you 
about  butter  graders. 

Butter  is  the  solidified  fat  of  milk.  It 
is  composed  mostly  of  glycerides  and  the 
dairy  cow  is  the  manufacturing  organic 
chemist  who  produces  butterfat.  Aside 
from  butterfat,  butter  contains  some 
salt,  a  little  curd,  and  water.  Good  but- 
ter tastes  good.  It  is  as  simple  as  that, 
and  yet  quite  complex  too.  For  labora- 
tory tests  never  tell  what  people  most 
want  to  know  about  butter.  Butter 
graders  have  to  fall  back  on  the  good  old 
organoleptic  method ;  they  have  to  smell, 
taste,  feel,  see,  and  hear  butter.  The 
flavor  and  its  intensity  count  most  of  all 
and  the  grader  must  concentrate  his 
very  best  effort  on  that. 

He  begins  with  smell.  He  pulls  a  plug 
of  the  butter  out  on  his  trier  and  observes 
the  aroma  for  the  trier's  full  length  to 
judge  the  butter  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  layers.  There  must  be  no  dis- 
traction, no  confusion,  no  noise.  That 
is  why  butter  graders  do  not  use  shaving 
lotion,  perfumed  soap,  or  hair  tonic  be- 
fore going  to  work.  Smoking  in  the 
grading  room  would  be  heresy,  beer  a 
sacrilege.  The  room  must  be  odorless, 
comfortable,  fully  lighted,  quiet,  and 
free  from  traffic. 

When  the  expert  and  unperfumed 
grader  has  sniffed  the  aroma  of  the  but- 
ter in  his  quiet,  comfortable,  odorless, 
undistracting  room  he  pretty  well  knows 
then  and  there  how  good  it  is.  The  fla- 
vor of  a  dash  of  stale  cream  in  the  vat 
is  unerringly  detected  in  the  butter. 
Taste,  partly  based  on  smell,  also  gives 
the  grader  the  feel  of  the  butter — 
whether  it  is  smooth,  firm,  and  waxy  or 
weak,  mealy,  and  gritty  with  salt.  Look- 
ing at  the  butter  determines  whether  it 
is  light  or  dark,  bright  or  dull,  uniform 
or  mottled,  and  detects  the  grain  of  the 
granules  and  the  size  of  the  water  drop- 
lets. Finally,  when  he  replaces  the  plug 
of  butter  into  the  original  hole,  the 
grader  must  listen  for  a  swishy  sound, 
final  evidence  that  the  grade  must  be 
lowered  for  leakiness.  Does  that  answer 
your  question?     Class  dismissed! 


Secretaries'  gripe  sheet 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  trying  to  take  a  steno- 
secretarial  poll  to  arrive  at  a  10-point 
gripe  sheet  summarizing  the  principal 
beefs  of  stenographers  and  secretaries. 
We  have  arrived  at  the  following,  but  we 
crave  rebuttal  and  earnestly  request  that 
the  bosses  write  in  now  and  give  their 
side  of  the  argument.  The  things  which 
appear  most  to  annoy  secretaries  and 
stenographers  are: 

1.  Being  treated  as  a  machine  and  high- 
pressured,  which  includes  constant  checking 
up  to  see  if  she's  done  yet. 

2.  The  doing  of  personal  typing,  the  run- 
ning of  personal  errands  including  shopping, 
the  handling  of  personal  correspondence,  and 
the  performance  of  personal  services. 

3.  Time-wasting  tactics  by  the  boss  who 
can  neither  assemble  his  thoughts  nor  his 
papers  before  starting  to  dictate  and  who  in- 
terrupts with  long  telephone  calls. 

4.  An  overmeticulousness  about  veritable 
trifles. 

5.  Stinted  praise  coupled  with  unstinted 
praise  of  girls  who  work  for  other  men  and 
unstinted  condemnation  when  mistakes  oc- 
cur. 

6.  Being  away  from  the  office  for  inordi- 
nately long  periods,  especially  without  tell- 
ing the  girl  where  he  is. 

7.  Grudgingly  granting  annual  leave  when 
requested  well  in  advance  and  archly  im- 
plying that  she  wasn't  sick  when  she  took 
sick  leave. 

8.  Evading  problems — promising  to  look 
into  them  and  improve  things  but  never  tak- 
ing any  action. 

9.  The  martinet  who  practices  the  "I  am" 
attitude  and  whose  orders  are  given  in  an 
"or  else"  tone  of  voice. 

10.  Morning  pouters. 

To  the  boss  who  reads  this  and  thinks  it 
doesn't  apply  to  him:  The  girls  do  mean 
you!  But  this  is  a  forum  and  you  are  in- 
vited to  reply. 

New  bulletins  are — 

Yield  and  Composition  of  Cottonseed  as 
Influenced  by  Fertilization  and  Other  En- 
vironmental Factors,  Technical  Bulletin  No. 
974,  and  The  Technical  Literature  of  Agri- 
cultural Motor  Fuels,  Bibliographical  Bulle- 
tin No.  10,  both  dated  February  1949. 

Waksman's  new  antibiotic 

Selman  A.  Waksman,  head  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  Microbiology,  discov- 
erer of  streptomycin  and  coiner  of  the  term 
"antibiotic,"  announces  that  he  and  one  of 
his  students,  Hubert  A.  Lechevalier,  have  dis- 
covered a  new  and  better  antibiotic  called 
"neomycin."  It  also  is  produced  by  moldlike 
organisms  found  in  the  soil.  (See  Waksman 
and  Lechevalier's  article  on  neomycin  in 
Science  for  March  25,  pp.  305-7.) 

Farmers,  gather  sunshine! 

Says  Dr.  John  M.  Arthur  of  the  Boyce 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research  at 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  if  all  the  radiant  energy  that 
falls  on  an  acre  of  land  in  the  northeastern 
States  could  be  converted  into  electricity,  the 
current  would  be  worth  $106,000  annually, 
whereas  growing  plants  utilize  only  about 
$1,000  of  such  energy.  Hence  farmers  on 
rough,  stony  lands  should  learn  how  to  col- 
lect and  sell  sunlight  energy  directly  rather 
than  growing  and  harvesting  plants.  It 
would  be  so  much  more  profitable. 


USDA:  April  25,  1949 
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DOWN  WITH  PURCHASING  COSTS 

Does  the  clerical  work  of  making  a  small 
purchase  cost  more  than  the  article 
bought?  If  so,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  true, 
then  get  "Suggestions  for  Improving 
Small  Purchase  Procedures."  This  small 
pamphlet  gives  tricks  of  the  trade  for 
keeping  purchasing  costs  down.  Prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  and 
issued  by  the  Department's  Management 
Improvement  Program  the  booklet  re- 
veals that  65  percent  of  our  purchase 
orders  are  for  less  than  $25.  The  average 
size  is  $8.10;  and  the  Hoover  Commission 
says  it  costs  more  than  $10  just  to  process 
an  order.  Top  officials  can  use  the  pam- 
phlet to  check  the  efficiency  of  their  pur- 
chasing methods. 


Brief  but  important 

Aside  to  apiarists 

Solomon  said:  "My  son  eat  thou  honey  for 
it  is  good."    Proverbs  24:13. 

How  Buffalo  eats 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics has  extended  to  Buffalo  its  study  of 
how  families  at  different  income  levels  fare 
for  food  in  different  cities.  If  you  want  to 
know  how  such  things  go  in  Buffalo  write 
Press  Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  584. 
This  is  a  Research  and  Marketing  Act  study. 

Stockberger  Award 

At  the  March  dinner  of  the  Society  for  Per- 
sonnel Administration,  the  first  Warner  W. 
Stockberger  Achievement  Award  in  Personnel 
Administration  was  presented  to  the  Hon- 
orable Arthur  S.  Flemming,  formerly  a  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  and  now  Pres- 
ident of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  The 
award  commemorates  and  honors  Dr.  Stock- 
berger, USDA  scientist  and  pioneer  and 
leader  in  Federal  personnel  administration, 
who  was  first  president  of  the  Society  for 
Personnel  Administration.  It  is  presented  to 
the  regular  or  honorary  member  who  achieves 
the  most  significant  accomplishment  of  the 
year  in  personnel  administration. 

From  Guatemala 

A  letter  came  recently  from  Robert  C. 
Moncure,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions, stationed  at  the  Instituto  Agropecuario 
Nacional,  Ciudad  de  Guatemala.  He  first 
.  told  how  very  useful  USDA  was  to  the  U.  S. 
staff  there,  then  related  something  about  the 
institute's  as  yet  unreleased  findings,  and 
wound  up  by  naming  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans working  there.  Among  these  are  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Squibb,  in  charge  of  animal  and 
poultry  work,  who  took  his  doctorate  at  Iowa 
State;  Charles  Simmons,  formerly  of  Soil 
Survey;  Roland  Lorenz,  the  Director,  form- 
erly of  University  of  Minnesota,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  FAR;  Dr.  W.  H.  Cowgill,  formerly  of 

•  Glenn  Dale,  Md.,  Plant  Introduction  Garden; 
Howard  Love,  for  many  years  with  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  and  Albertano  C'de 
Baca,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Mexico 
Extension  Service  and  A  &  M  College  staff. 
There  are  9  U.  S.  technicians  on  the  staff 
and  a  number  of  Guatemalans.  Dr.  Floyd  S. 
McClure  of  FAR  is  a  frequent  visitor.  Ad- 
ministrative offices  and  principal  laboratories 

,  are  in  Guatemala  City,  with  substations  at 
Chocola  on  the  Pacific  slope  and  Quezalte- 
nango  in  the  highlands  at  8,000  feet.  Co- 
operative research  and  extension  projects  are 
scattered  throughout  Guatemala. 


Brucellosis  eradication 

Representatives  of  various  livestock  pro- 
ducers' organizations,  public  health,  medical 
and  veterinary  associations,  and  a  number  of 
State  officials  met  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  15,  at  the  invitation  of  Chief  B.  T. 
Simms,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  to  dis- 
cuss methods  of  combating  brucellosis  in 
livestock.  They  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Advisory  Committee  to 
suggest  measures  to  Congress  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  "Bang's  disease" — no,  the  cows  do 
not  blow  up — it  isn't  like  that  at  all.  If  you 
think  that,  you  better  write  Press  Service, 
USDA,  and  get  No.  541  and  read  up. 

Packages  of  industry 

Spring  shipment  of  bees  in  packages  has 
become  quite  an  industry.  Many  of  them, 
only  a  week  old,  go  to  commercial  apple 
growers  to  transfer  the  pollen  that  sets  the 
fruit.  Many  are  shipped  to  pollinate  cu- 
cumbers in  greenhouses,  or  to  seedsmen 
growing  clover,  alsike,  alfalfa,  or  sweetclover 
who  want  to  increase  their  chances  of  getting 
a  profitable  seed  crop.  But  about  750,000 
pounds  of  them  move  by  truck,  rail,  express, 
mail,  or  air  to  commercial  honey  producers 
who  want  to  pep  up  or  partly  to  replace 
their  winter-damaged  colonies. 

DDT  and  dairy  cattle 

Our  entomologists  announce  that  DDT 
should  not  be  used  for  insect  control  on 
dairy  cows  as  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
toxicologists  believe  even  small  quantities 
of  it  might  prove  harmful  in  time  in  such 
a  food  product  as  milk.  They  are  recom- 
mending substitute  insecticides  such  as 
methoxychlor,  pyrethrum,  the  latter  com- 
bined with  piperonyl  butoxide  or  some  other 
chemical  that  increases  its  effectiveness. 
For  details  write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and 
ask  for  No.  609  and  No.  689. 

Changes  in  BAI 

W.  H.  Black,  well-known  beef  cattle  spe- 
cialist, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has  been 
transferred  at  his  own  request  from  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Md.,  to 
serve  as  Director  of  BAI's  new  Front  Royal 
(Va.)  Beef  Cattle  Research  Station;  he  is  a 
veteran  of  30  years  service  in  BAI.  Marian 
W.  Hazen,  animal  husbandryman  in  beef 
cattle  investigations  with  BAI  at  ARC,  Belts- 
ville, Md.,  has  been  promoted  and  transferred 
to  Bluebonnet  Farm,  McGregor,  Tex.,  to  rep- 
resent BAI  in  cooperative  work  there  with 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
he  has  been  with  BAI  for  19  years. 

Wheat  Agreement 

The  International  Wheat  Conference 
which  convened  in  late  January  wound  up 
March  23  with  agreement  by  42  nations;  Rus- 
sia and  Argentina,  represented  by  observers, 
did  not  sign  up.  The  five  exporting  countries 
signing  were  Australia,  Canada,  France,  Uru- 
guay, and  the  U.  S.;  the  others  signing  were 
Austria,  Belgium,  Ceylon,  China,  Columbia, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Egypt, 
El  Salvador,  Greece,  Guatemala,  India,  Ire- 
land, Israel,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua,  Philippines,  Portugal,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  At  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference, Secretary  Brannan,  who  had  been 
permanent  chairman,  said  that  the  State  De- 
partment would  determine  when  the  agree- 
ment would  go  to  Congress  for  ratification. 
The  closing  date  for  ratification  is  July  1. 
Secretary  Brannan  pointed  out  that  the 
Agreement  will  stabilize  our  foreign  market 
for  wheat,  complement  our  domestic  wheat 
program,  and  put  into  operation  a  pattern  of 
international  cooperation  for  the  solution  of 
agricultural  problems  that  can  be  applied  to 
other  commodities. 


Fireproofing  woodlands 

Forest  Service  recently  recommended  10 
fire-preventing  measures  for  owners  of  small 
woodlands  to  use  in  protecting  them  against 
fire.  If  interested,  write  Press  Service, 
USDA,  and  get  No.  565  which  lists  the  10 
points. 

Pan  American  Day 

April  14  was  Pan  American  Day,  marking 
the  founding,  April  14,  1890,  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
do  so  many  countries  (21  American  Repub- 
lics belong)  set  aside  a  particular  day  in 
honor  of  their  friendships  and  common 
goals. 

Pilots  use  FS  maps 

A  while  back  Forest  Service  made  a  number 
of  relief  maps  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
One  pair  was  loaned  to  Kirtland  Field,  air 
base  at  Albuquerque.  The  field  weather 
officer  reported  recently  that  they  were  still 
in  constant  use  for  briefing  pilots — most  of 
them  transients — on  the  height  and  type  of 
terrain  in  flight  routes.  They  are  also  used 
in  searches  for  lost  or  crashed  aircraft  in  the 
area. 

Thomas,  hero 

Anthony  W.  Thomas'  recent  pay  increase 
for  superior  accomplishment  came  to  him 
for  outstanding  services  in  recovering  the 
body  of  Seaman  Ralph  Mott  who  had  climbed 
Mt.  Juneau  but  did  not  return.  After  locat- 
ing the  body  Mr.  Thomas,  Forest  Service 
engineering  draftsman,  returned  and  organ- 
ized a  trip  for  its  recovery,  offering  his  know- 
ledge and  ability  as  a  mountaineer  to  assist 
in  this  emergency. 

Chrysanthemum  stunt 

You're  wrong.  It  isn't  a  "mum"  trying 
to  pass  itself  off  as  a  head  of  cabbage.  It  is 
a  disease  of  the  chrysanthemum  which  Drs. 
Philip  Brierley  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  and 
Floyd  F.  Smith,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine,  have  just  proved  to  be 
caused  by  a  virus.  The  disease  dwarfs  the 
plants  and  results  in  smaller,  paler  imper- 
fect flowers  that  tend  to  open  prematurely. 
At  present  the  use  of  stunt-free  planting 
stock  is  the  best  solution. 

William  C.  Pryor 

William  Clayton  Pryor,  who  headed  Soil 
Conservation  Service's  Education  Section, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  in  Paris,  France,  March 
30,  aged  54,  while  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
to  write  a  novel  and  a  book  on  agriculture. 
His  deservedly  popular  The  Lazy  Gardener, 
was  recommended  in  USDA  some  time  ago. 
A  native  of  Ohio,  Bill  worked  with  Associated 
Press  for  20  years,  then  joined  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau,  and  later  the  AAA;  he  had  been  in 
SCS  nearly  a  decade.  He  had  collaborated 
with  his  wife  in  many  successful  books  for 
children  and  his  articles  were  widely  pub- 
lished. He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  hosts 
of  friends. 

World  model? 

Business  Week  for  March  19,  in  "Model  for 
World  Development,"  suggests  that  Cubans 
may  be  the  first  to  get  an  inkling  of  how 
President  Truman's  world  development  plan 
will  work  in  its  early  stages.  Each  year 
Cuban  sugar  manufacturers  pay  a  20-million 
dollar  bill  for  imports  of  jute  from  India  to 
make  their  sugar  bags.  Now,  "thanks  to  a 
couple  of  technical  brains  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  helping 
hand  from  U.  S.  industry,  Cuba  may  be  able 
to  grow  a  good  substitute  for  the  jute  it  im- 
ports." The  Cuban  kenaf  project  is  only  one 
of  300  research  and  development  projects 
USDA  has  underway  throughout  the  world, 
all  of  them  bringing  technical  knowledge  into 
areas  sorely  needing  it. 
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Painless  cornfield  weeding 

If  you  want  the  latest  information  on  the 
use  of  2,4-D  for  pre-  and  postemergence 
weeding  in  the  cornfield  write  Press  Service, 
USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  549. 

Briscoe  in  Ebony 

Sherman  Briscoe,  Office  of  Information,  was 
featured  in  April  Ebony.  His  article  was  on 
Negro  county  agents  whose  helpful  advice 
assists  colored  farmers  in  17  States  to  grow 
bigger  and  better  crops. 

Frank  Wooldridge 

Frank  Wooldridge  has  retired  after  30 
years  in  Forest  Service.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  roads  and  trails  at  Denver  since 
1943  and  for  years  before  that  he  traveled 
out  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  inspector  of 
roads   and   trails,   FS. 

Books  farmers  read 

If  interested  in  the  books  farmers  read  or 
would  like  to  read  and  the  potentialities  of 
the  farm  market  for  books  may  we  direct 
your  attention  to  the  article  on  the  Ohio 
project  studies  of  farm  markets  for  books 
and  to  Robert  West  Howard's  "The  Farmer 
and  the  Book,"  which  appeared  in  Publishers' 
Weekly  for  March  12? 

20,000-mile  search 

The  emissary  of  Prof.  Paul  R.  Burkholder 
(botany)  of  Yale,  Richard  A.  Benedict,  has 
returned  from  a  20,000-mile  trip  through 
South  America  bringing  samples  of  soil  to  be 
used  for  antibiotics  research.  It  was  Profes- 
sor Burkholder  who  last  year  discovered  the 
mold  from  which  the  drug  Chloromycetin, 
used  in  typhus  and  typhoid,  was  made. 

Efferson  to  Latin  America 

Dr.  J.  Norman  Efferson,  Marketing  Special- 
ist, has  been  granted  leave  from  Louisiana 
State  University  to  conduct  a  study  of  trends 
in  production,  consumption,  and  interna- 
tional trade  in  rice  in  Latin  America.  The 
study  will  be  made  for  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  program. 

What  men  prefer 

It  may  be  new  to  you  that  anybody  at  all 
in  this  feminine  world  would  try  to  find  out 
what  men  prefer.  But  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  has  done  just  that  and  its 
mimeographed  preliminary  summary  report 
entitled  "Men's  Preferences  Among  Selected 
Clothing  Items"  was  ready  for  distribution 
March  30.  This  is  a  Research  and  Market- 
ing Act  study;  if  Interested,  get  a  copy  and 
find  out  what  men  like  in  clothing  and  fab- 
rics and  why. 

Nature  and  Dr.  Smith 

Nature,  of  London,  a  publication  known  to 
scientists  far  and  wide  for  accuracy  and  prob- 
ity, has  complimented  Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith, 
senior  bacteriologist  of  the  Division  of  Soil 
Management  and  Irrigation,  Plant  Industry 
Station.  Reviewing  a  new  edition  of  Bergey's 
Manual  of  Determinative  Bacteriology,  a 
handbook  generally  considered  necessary  to 
all  workers  in  this  field,  Dr.  S.  T.  Cowan,  Cu- 
rator of  the  National  Collection  of  Type  Cul- 
tures, Lister  Institute,  England,  brings  out  its 
strong  points  and  weaknesses  and  has  special 
commendation  for  the  section  on  Bacillus 
written  by  Dr.  Smith,  saying  he  has  "cast 
historic  but  ill-defined  species  into  oblivion" 
and  shown  their  "true  status  as  synonyms." 
Bergey's  Manual  is  published  by  Williams  & 
Wilkins,  Baltimore.  The  National  Collection 
of  Type  Cultures  is  similar  to  the  American 
Type  Culture  Collection.  Washington,  D.  C, 
of  which  Dr.  Ruth  Gordon,  formerly  of  the 
Plant  Industry  Station,  is  Curator. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF   USDA 

Please  address  all  inquiries  and  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  distribution  of  this 
employee  house  organ,  USDA,  to  Mrs. 
Monica  T.  Crocker,  Division  of  Training, 
Office  of  Personnel,  USDA,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  (room  347W,  extension  3185). 

Award 

In  recognition  of  his  services  to  agricul- 
ture, Roy  B.  Gray,  Farm  Machinery,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  has  been  awarded  the  decora- 
tion Officier  du  Merite  Agricola,  by  the 
French  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Graduate  School  Board 

The  General  Administration  Board  of  the 
USDA  Graduate  School  now  consists  of  T. 
Roy  Reid,  Chairman,  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  Philip 
V.  Cardon,  Ivy  W.  Duggan,  C.  O.  Henderson, 
Lyle  F.  Watts,  Oris  V.  Wells,  M.  L.  Wilson, 
and  Claude  R.  Wickard,  the  last  having  been 
named  March  15  to  replace  the  late  William 
A.  Jump. 

Soil  demonstration 

The  first  farm  face-lifting  demonstration 
sponsored  by  colored  farmers  was  conducted 
recently  near  Hillsboro,  N.  C,  on  the  farm  of 
Oddle  Torain,  Purple  Heart  veteran  and 
former  star  of  the  4—H  Club.  For  details  of 
the  renovation  this  107-acre,  run-down, 
eroded  farm  underwent  in  a  single  day  write 
Sherman  Briscoe,  Office  of  Information,  and 
ask  for  release  No.  592. 

Our  busy  writers 

Noted  as  contributors  to  the  March  Journal 
of  Home  Economics  were  Sadye  F.  Adelson, 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics, writing  on  From  One  Consumer 
Speaks  Project  to  Many:  Wilson  Longmore, 
Bureau  of  AgriculUiral  Economics,  on  Plan- 
ning Health  Services  for  Rural  Families; 
and  Hazel  M.  Fletcher  and  Mary  C.  Whitlock, 
HNHE,  on  Abrasion  Resistance  of  Button- 
holes. 

Shingler   becomes   historian 

G.  P.  Shingler,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry's Naval  Stores  Station  at  Olustee,  Fla., 
has  now  undertaken  an  assignment  to  write 
a  history  of  Federal  research  on  gum  naval 
stores.  A  USDA  employee  since  1923,  who  for 
25  years  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  our 
chemical  and  technological  research  on  gum 
naval  stores,  Mr.  Shingler  will  be  succeeded 
as  head  of  the  Olustee  Station  by  Emmutte 
P.  Waite  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who  has  had  20 
years  of  engineering  experience  in  this 
industry. 

The  Park  Newtons  of  Vermont 

The  Park  Newton  family  of  St.  Albans, 
Vt.,  was  recently  selected  as  a  typical  Ver- 
mont farm  family  in  a  contest  among  the 
State's  14  counties,  and  later  was  voted  top 
honors  when  the  final  selection  was  made. 
They  operate  a  130-acre  farm  in  the  town  of 
Georgia,  and  by  good  agricultural  and  con- 
servation methods  have  more  than  doubled 
its  production  so  that  it  now  carries  over 
60  milking  cows  as  compared  with  30  just  a 
few  years  ago.  In  addition  to  the  dairy,  they 
carry  500  laying  birds  and  operate  a  1,200- 
bucket  maple  orchard  on  one  of  the  son's 
farms.  The  Newtons  have  raised  a  family 
of  4,  and  2  sons  are  now  in  the  family  part- 
nership; all  came  up  through  the  4-H  ranks. 
Park  Newton  is  deeply  ifiterested  in  the 
State's  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
and  now  serves  as  vice  chairman  of  Ver- 
mont's State  PMA  Committee.  They  are  a 
typical  Vermont  farm  family. 


NEW  FARM  PROGRAM 

The  new  farm  income-  and  price-support 
recommendations  Secretary  Brannan  pre- 
sented to  Congress  April  7,  at  a  joint 
hearing  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  have  been 
mimeographed.  His  testimony  is  a  very 
important  statement  of  policy  with  which 
you  should  familiarize  yourself.  To  pro- 
cure a  copy  write  the  Editor  of  USDA  or 
phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 

Guar 

Purdue  reports  that  it  may  soon  make  a 
cash  crop  of  that  soil-enriching  drought- 
resistant  legume,  guar,  Imported  from  India. 
Guar  is  a  soybeanlike  affair,  a  vertical-stalked 
plant  3  to  6  feet  tall,  bearing  large  leaves  and 
clusters  of  beanlike  pods  each  containing 
6  to  9  pea-shaped  seeds  or  beans  that  can  be 
harvested  with  standard  grain  combines. 

You  can't  win 

Anent  USDA  items  on  scientific  manuscript 
revisions  E.  L.  Perry,  Forest  Service,  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  writes  us  about  an  ento- 
mologist who  demanded  that  his  paper  on 
grasshoppers  be  published  exactly  as  it  was. 
The  editor  yielded  after  a  4-hour  argument. 
Among  the  findings  the  entomologist  stated 
that  the  hoppers  were  suffering  from  some 
fungus  disease  caused  by  an  organism  re- 
sembling that  causing  athlete's  foot.  Soon 
after  his  masterpiece  appeared  the  same  en- 
tomologist came  charging  into  the  editor's 
office  beside  himself  with  rage  because  the 
newspapers  were  using  the  story  under  this 
head:  "Professor  Bugge  Says  Grasshoppers 
Dying  of  Athlete's  Foot."  Next  time  the 
entomologist  will  permit  some  cutting  and 
editing. 

Vermont  PMA  and  public  relations 

The  Vermont  State  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration  Committee  believes  in 
a  strong  public  relations  program  with  other 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  Thus  they  ap- 
proved a  1949  program  that  would  tie  in  with 
the  work  of  the  Vermont  Extension  Service; 
the  State  agricultural  college  and  experiment 
station;  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  State  Farm  Bureau;  the  Grange;  the 
Vermont  Development  Commission;  the  Co- 
operative Council;  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  the  Vermont  Forest  Service;  and  the 
several  branches  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  At  each  monthly  State  commit- 
tee meeting  one  or  more  of  the  agencies  are 
asked  to  be  represented  and  enter  into  the 
discussions  of  the  day  on  such  subjects  as 
milk  marketing,  marketing  agreements,  price 
levels,  parity  and  price  supports,  research 
and  marketing,  poultry  and  turkey  market- 
ing, forestry  and  its  products,  agricultural 
research,  and  PMA  and  land  use.  Through 
such  a  program  PMA  hopes  it  can  reach  out 
into  the  farm  and  field  and  thus  bring  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  PMA  as  it  concerns  the 
individual,  the  State,  and  the  Nation. 
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Far-away  places. 

ONE  OP  THE  REAL  benefits  that  flowed 
from  the  grim  world  war  is  the  greatly 
increased  tendency  of  people  to  visit,  ob- 
serve, and  study  countries  other  than 
their  own.  A  generation  or  two  ago  the 
average  farm  child  had  about  as  much 
chance  of  going  to  the  moon  as  to 
Sweden.  Today  their  trips  afar  are  be- 
coming relatively  commonplace,  and  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
Project  sees  to  it  that  the  young  idea  has 
a  two-way  passage.  This  June,  27  rural 
young  men  and  women  will  leave  their 
homes  in  20  States  to  sail  for  a  summer 
on  farms  in  10  European  countries.  The 
Extension  Service  announced  the  names 
of  these  delegates  on  the  last  day  of 
March.  Aged  from  18  to  23  they  are  all 
present,  or  were  former  4-H  Club  mem- 
bers. 

These  young  delegates  have  been  as- 
signed to  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Prance,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land. By  invitation  they  will  live  and 
work  with  farm  families  in  cooperating 
li>ropean  countries.  Meanwhile  select- 
ed rural  youth  from  some  of  those  coun- 
tries will  come  to  share  similar  experi- 
ences on  American  farms.  In  the  sum- 
,  mer  of  1948  rural  youth  came  here  from 
"Prance  and  Denmark;  delegations  from 
Belgium,  Ireland,  Finland,  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  expected  this  summer. 
Few  things  can  help  more  to  develop  in- 
ternational amity  and  understanding. 
For  these  young  people  will  learn  first- 
*hand  something  of  the  problems,  atti- 
tudes, talents,  and  contributions  of  those 
like  them  elsewhere.  They  and  the  Na- 
tion will  be  better  off  because  of  this  new 
form  of  foreign  exchange. 


Honor  Awards  Ceremony 

The  Honor  Awards  Ceremony  will  be  held 
at  10:30  a.  m.,  May  16,  this  year. 


EGA  and  agriculture 


SO  PAR  THE  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration has  financed  about  2  billion 
dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products 
out  of  the  5  billion  dollars  worth  of  Mar- 
shall Plan  aid  of  all  types.  Bread  grains, 
mainly  wheat,  have  comprised  about  45 
percent  of  the  food  shipped;  cotton 
ranked  second,  fats  and  oils  third.  ECA- 
financed  shipments  plus  what  the  Euro- 
peans obtain  otherwise  or  grow  for  them- 
selves now  meet  their  basic  needs.  The 
Marshall  Plan  countries  produce  within 
2  to  5  percent  of  their  prewar  calories, 
but  lack  variety  and  protective  foods; 
they  should  get  back  to  a  self-supporting 
basis  on  schedule,  in  1952-53. 

Then  Europe  would  still  have  to  im- 
port a  third  of  its  food,  as  before  the 
war,  but  comprising  somewhat  more 
bread  grains  and  fats  and  oils,  less  coarse 
grains,  with  meat  at  about  the  same  level. 
Poods  in  the  surplus  class  here  are  being 
bought  heavily  for  this  program — wheat, 
cotton,  citrus  fruits  and  juices,  dried  and 
frozen  eggs,  dried  fruit,  and  so  on.  But 
the  Europeans  must  have  products  that 
provide  maximum  food  value  for  the 
least  cost.  This  ECA  program  is  having 
a  very  real  effect  in  staying  the  power 
and  influence  of  communism. 


Some  farm  facts 

In  March  of  this  year  farm  prices  were  15 
percent  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year  while  prices  paid  by  farmers  were  but 
2  percent  below  last  summer's  peak.  *  «  * 
About  half  of  all  business  done  with  United 
States  consumers  last  year  was  based  in  one 
way  or  another  on  American  farm  commodi- 
ties. •  *  »  About  100,000,  or  less  than 
2  percent  of  all  our  farms,  sell  products  val- 
ued at  nearly  one-fourth  that  of  all  the  farm 
products  marketed  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  more  than  is  sold  In  total  by  two- 
thirds  of  our  farms,  half  the  family  farms 
included.  *  *  •  Last  year  farmers  re- 
ceived 160  percent  of  the  theoretical  parity 
income,  but  the  average  net  income  of  farm 
people  from  all  sources  was  only  $909  per 
capita,  including  the  value  of  home-produced 
food  and  income  from  nonfarm  sources; 
compare  with  a  nonfarm  average  of  $1,569 
per  capita. 


The  U.  S.  and  Point  4 

POINT  4  of  the  President's  inaugural 
address  announced  a  bold  new  program 
for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific 
and  industrial  progress  available  to  help 
improve  underdeveloped  areas.  Nothing 
could  be  more  helpful  to  other  nations 
or  more  conducive  to  world-wide  amity. 
The  United  States  itself  was  for  many 
years  an  underdeveloped  Point  4  Nation. 
It  was  developed  by  money  and  skills 
from  abroad.  Every  major  crop  that  we 
grow  today  was  brought  from  elsewhere. 
Now  we  can  pay  back  some  of  our  debt 
by  sharing  our  skills  with  others.  The 
USDA  has  been  actively  engaged  in  tech- 
nical cooperation  with  other  countries 
for  a  decade. 

For  example,  we're  helping  15  Latin 
American  countries  run  more  than  300 
agricultural  research  projects.  We  are 
assisting  them  in  the  development  of 
agricultural  extension  programs.  We 
work  along  with  them  in  jointly  operated 
agricultural  stations.  During  the  past  6 
years  about  300  Latin  American  trainees 
have  been  given  practical  experience  in 
agriculture  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  sent  technical  missions  to  11  coun- 
tries south  of  the  border  and  to  8  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  We  plan  to  double 
this  program  by  1950. 

Our  experts  do  not  go  out  primarily 
to  build  dams,  roads,  or  irrigation  ditches, 
nor  to  plant  crops  or  run  tractors,  save 
for  demonstration  purposes.  They  go  to 
show  their  opposite  numbers,  the  experts 
in  the  lands  they  visit,  how  to  apply 
modern  methods  there.  They  may 
demonstrate  how  to  grow  better  corn  or 
more  rubber,  to  eradicate  plant  pests  or 
animal  diseases.  Their  work  is  designed 
primarily  to  help  the  people  of  the  under- 
developed country  to  improve  their  own 
standards  of  living.  This,  of  course, 
benefits  us  by  opening  up  new  markets 
and  developing  products  we  need.  That 
is  the  reciprocal  action  of  USDA's  Point 
4  programs. 

(In  this  connection  see  the  article  by  Dr. 
Ross  E.  Moore,  Agriculture  and  Point  Four, 
in  April  Foreign  Agriculture,  issued  by  our 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.) 


Alumni  notes 

Former  Agricultural  Research  Administra- 
tor William  V.  Lambert,  since  August  1948 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  as  the  Director  of  Extension  for  that 
State  also.  Former  Director  of  Information 
Milton  Eisenhower,  now  president  of  Kansas 
State,  has  just  performed  a  superb  job  of 
planning  the  general  program  and  serving  as 
national  chairman  for  the  meeting  of  the 
United  States  National  Commission  on  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Greenbank  is  No.  11 

GEORGE  RICHARD  GREENBANK, 
who  has  been  a  chemist  in  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  for  27  years,  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  1949  Borden  Award 
in  the  Chemistry  of  Milk.  A  native  of 
Ohio,  educated  at  Ohio  State  and  Amer- 
ican University,  he  is  the  eleventh  past 
or  present  employee  of  the  Bureau  to 
be  so  honored  for  outstanding  research 
achievements.  The  award,  a  gold  medal 
and  $1,000,  will  be  presented  to  Dr. 
Greenbank  this  fall  at  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

Most  of  Dr.  Greenbank's  scientific 
contributions  are  based  on  fundamental 
investigations  in  the  chemistry  of  milk 
and  the  application  of  these  studies  to 
the  solution  of  problems  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. One  phase  of  his  research 
dealing  with  the  keeping  quality  of  dried 
whole  milk  and  the  flavor  of  milk  has 
had  far-reaching  results.  Improve- 
ments worked  out  by  Dr.  Greenbank  and 
his  associates  on  the  quality  of  dried 
milk  have  enabled  this  product  to  com- 
pete with  other  forms  of  milk.  More 
than  800  million  pounds  of  dried  milk 
are  now  produced  annually  in  this 
country.  Other  research  by  Dr.  Green- 
bank involved  the  chemical  changes  oc- 
curring in  the  butterf  at  of  dairy  products 
and  the  behavior  of  certain  antioxidants 
when  applied  to  these  products. 

The  Borden  Awards  were  established 
in  1936  to  recognize  and  encourage  out- 
standing research  achievements  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  They  are 
administered  by  professional  and  scien- 
tific associations,  and  are  based  on  re- 
search reported  in  public  documents  and 
scientific  journals.  The  following  past 
or  present  members  of  BDI  have  re- 
ceived the  Borden  Award  for  outstanding 
research  in  various  phases  of  the  pro- 
duction or  utilization  of  milk:  Charles 
A.  Cary,  W.  M.  Clark,  Ralph  E.  Hodgson, 
George  E.  Holm,  Lane  A.  Moore,  Ben  H. 
Nicolet,  Leroy  S.  Palmer  (deceased) ,  Lore 
A.  Rogers,  Byron  H.  Webb,  and  Earle  O. 
Whittier. 


Cooperation  with  pleasure 

Albert  F.  Zielke,  a  Latty,  Ohio,  farmer  who 
cooperates  In  evaluation  tests  of  sugar  beet 
varieties  bred  for  leaf  spot  resistance  recently 
wrote  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investi- 
gations, Plant  Industry  Station,  BeltsvUle, 
Md.:  "You  may  count  on  the  additional 
space  required  for  the  8  x  12  plots  in  addition 
to  the  8x8  plots.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  give 
the  little  time  required  in  order  to  have  these 
plots  in  our  area.  I  say  this  because  I  con- 
sider this  part  of  my  return  on  the  farm  as 
giving  more  satisfaction  than  just  mere  pro- 
duction of  crops." 


Research  efficiency 

DR.  V.  F.  TAPKE,  plant  pathologist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  has  worked 
out  a  highly  efficient  speed-up  method 
of  testing  barley  for  resistance  to  smut 
and  other  ills  under  greenhouse  con- 
ditions. Talk  about  making  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  be- 
fore! Tapke  can  make  61,000  experi- 
mental barley  plants  grow  in  a  green- 
house unit  where  but  9,000  grew  before! 
That  means  almost  7  blades  where  only 
1  grew  before,  and  barley  is  a  grass,  re- 
member. How  is  it  done?  By  a  sort  of 
subway-car  method  of  close  packing, 
also  by  determining  disease  resistance 
from  a  single  culm  rather  than  using  a 
large  plant. 

This  improved  mass-testing  method 
for  new  strains  is  based  on  the  dis- 
covery that  small  plants  with  a  single  12- 
to  18-inch  culm  serve  as  well  as  larger 
plants  that  take  more  space.  Two 
crops  annually  can  also  be  tested  instead 
of  one,  if  1  or  2  hours  of  electric  lighting 
are  provided  after  midnight  during  the 
short  days  of  midwinter  to  make  the 
plant  work  overtime.  After  germina- 
tion of  the  seed  in  small  shallow  pans 
the  barley  seedlings  are  transplanted  to 
greenhouse  benches  in  rows  2  inches 
apart  with  plants  1  inch  apart  in  the 
row.  Growth  is  restricted  by  limiting 
the  water  supply.  This  technique  saves 
space,  water,  and  time,  and  practically 
eliminates  pesky  powdery  mildew,  a 
troublesome  fungus  that  likes  to  attack 
small  grains  under  test  in  greenhouses. 

The  speed-up  method  frequently  en- 
ables Tapke  to  make  more  progress  in  1 
year  of  greenhouse  testing  barley  varie- 
ties than  he  could  in  3  to  5  years  of  field 
tests.  Thus  he  draws  a  straight  line 
between  two  points — the  barleys  we  have 
now  and  the  smut-resistant  barleys  he 
aims  to  produce  for  farmers.  His 
method  will  doubtless  have  wide  applica- 
tion in  greenhouse  research  on  other 
cereals  and  possibly  on  other  crops  as 
well.  Can  research  be  efficient?  What 
do  you  think? 


Heckman  back 

John  Heckman  of  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion is  back  from  3  months  in  Europe  where 
he  made  an  RMA  study  to  see  whether  Euro- 
pean co-ops,  mainly  consumer  variety,  might 
not  be  a  worth-while  outlet  for  Tinted  States 
producer  co-ops.  He  compared  consumer  co- 
ops of  Europe  to  the  big  chain  stores  of  the 
United  States  In  volume  handled,  and  said 
they're  potentially  in  a  strong  position  to 
take  more  from  us.  Incidentally,  he  paid 
agricultural  attaches  high  compliments  for 
the  cordial  and  efficient  way  they  assist  vis- 
itors. 


Remember? 


READING  DLXON  WECTER'S  "The  Age" 
of  the  Great  Depression,  1929-41," 
brought  vividly  to  mind  the  state  of  agri- 
culture in  those  distant  days — remem- 
ber? There  had  been  a  farm  depression 
all  during  the  "prosperity"  of  the  1920's; 
it  rapidly  attained  a  climax  after  1929. 
Hordes  of  small  owners  had  been  and' 
were  being  machined  off  the  land  to  be- 
come wanderers;  millions  of  farms  went 
to  foreclosure  and  were  lost  in  bank- 
ruptcy sales.  Desperate  Dakota  and 
Oklahoma  owners  rallied  in  1932  and 
early  1933  to  save  their  properties  by 
vigilante  methods,  cowing  the  agents  of 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  making 
their  own  nominal  bids  at  auctions  and, 
at  Le  Mars,  Iowa,  dragging  an  intransi- 
gent judge  from  the  bench  and  hanging 
him  until  he  fainted — remember? 

The  Governors  of  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  Idaho  issued  proclamations 
forbidding  forced  sales;  several  State 
moratorium  laws  were  enacted.  The 
Southern  Tenant  Farmers'  Union  was 
organized  in  Arkansas  in  1934  to  protest 
and  agitate.  There  was  revolt  among 
farmers  on  every  side  when,  late  in  the 
summer  of  1932,  the  National  Farmers' 
Holiday  Association  declared  its  holiday 
until  prices  recovered.  Led  by  explosive 
Milo  Reno  it  held  Council  Bluffs  and 
Sioux  City  under  virtual  siege,  blocked 
roads  to  incoming  vehicles  and  dumped 
milk  and  produce  into  ditches.  There 
were  similar  demonstrations  in  other 
States,  but  prices  did  not  rise.  In  May 
1933  these  farmers  voted  a  Nation-wide 
strike,  then  decided  to  give  the  new  Ad- 
ministration a  chance. 

Remember  and  compare  with  what  EsW 
happened  since  1933.  Consider  all  this 
in  connection  with  the  well- coordinated 
new  program  the  USDA  has  recently  prc^ 
sented  to  the  Congress.  Have  things 
improved  or  not?     You  be  the  judge. 

e  • 

Sando  named 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Sando  has  become  project 
advisor  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Chemistry.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  with  a  degree  from 
University  of  Michigan  as  well,  he  is  a  vet- 
eran of  35  years  in  Government.  His  re-' 
search  career  began  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  in  1915;  he  transferred  to  the  then 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  in  1927. 
During  World  War  n  he  was  at  the  Western 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  working  on 
dehydrated  foods;  he  served  also  with  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion. In  1920  he  was  the  first  USDA  scientist 
to  isolate  rutin,  and  he  has  done  dis- 
tinguished work  in  the  field  of  plant  pig- 
ments, coatings,  and  oils,  not  to  mention  his 
aid  in  development  of  the  proximity  fuse  and 
his  work  on  quinine  and  other  cinchona 
drugs  used  to  combat  malaria. 
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Magazine  fare 


COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN'S  "U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Page"  for  April 
considers  the  powerful  new  chemicals 
now  in  everyday  use  to  control  weeds 
and  insects,  and  gives  rules  to  follow 
when  you  dust  or  spray.  "How  Danger- 
ous Are  the  Naw  Bug-Killers?"  asks  Rob- 
ert D.  McMillen  in  Farm  Journal  for 
April,  and  answers  the  question  by  giving 
recommendations  from  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  As 
Farm  Journal  points  out,  the  new  bug- 
killers,  like  the  old  ones,  are  poisons,  but 
farmers  need  to  use  them  and  can  if 
they're  careful.  James  A.  Hyslop,  re- 
tired, for  many  years  head  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Insect  Pest  Survey  and  Infor- 
mation, EPQ,  is  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting sketch  by  Robert  Froman  in  This 
Week  Magazine  for  March  27. 

The  "New  Fiber  Grown  in  Cuba"  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  release  from  Science 
Service  is  kenaf,  so  outstanding  in  qual- 
ity, yield,  and  ease  of  cultivation  that  it 
will  supplement  jute,  long  imported  from 
India  for  use  in  cordage  and  gunny 
sacking. 

Under  the  title,  "Overallen  som  lillen 
klarar  sjalv"  ("Overall  That  the  Little 
One  Fixes  Himself") ,  the  Swedish  publi- 
cation Aftontidningen  recently  featured 
an  illustrated  article  on  the  child's  self- 
help  overall  designed  by  Clarice  L.  Scott, 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics.  Miss  Scott  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  the  picture  story,  How  to  Press  a 
Man's  Suit,  in  Successful  Farming  for 
April. 

friief  but  important 

Dean  Trotter 

Extension  Director  Ide  P.  Trotter  of  Texas 
has  been  named  dean  of  the  graduate  school, 
Texas  A  &  M,  and  extension  consultant  on 
personnel  and  professional  improvement. 

Dates 

The  1949  Spring  Savings  Bonds  Drive  runs 
from  May  16  through  June  30.  *  *  * 
The  Annual  Outlook  Conference  will  be  held 
in  Washington  during  the  week  beginning  Oc- 
tober 31,  1949.  *  *  *  The  week  begin- 
ning July  24  has  been  designated  National 
Farm  Safety  Week  by  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion. 

Hen's  work 

The  laying  hen's  work  is  almost  never  done. 
She  doesn't  finish  putting  calcium  in  the 
shell  until  a  few  minutes  before  she  lays  an 
egg.  So  C.  L.  Comar  and  J.  Clyde  Driggers 
of  the  University  of  Florida  report  after  feed- 
ing measured  doses  of  radioactive  calcium  to 
laying  hens.  The  hen  also  gets  calcium  into 
the  yolks  and  whites  of  her  eggs,  and  into 
her  own  bones,  but  that  takes  longer.  Finish- 
ing up  the  egg's  container  is  a  last-minute 
job. 


New  insecticides 

The  Division  of  Insects  Affecting  Man  and 
Animals,  EPQ,  has  revised  and  reissued  E-762, 
dated  April  1949,  on  "The  New  Insecticides 
for  Controlling  External  Parasites  of  Live- 
stock." 

Weeds,  fungi,  botanists 

We  found  much  of  interest  in  the  article 
by  Dr.  Freeman  Weiss,  PISAE,  in  Scientific 
Monthly  for  April.  It  is  entitled  "Weeds, 
Fungi,  and  the  Education  of  Botanists."  If 
you  get  the  magazine  you  might  look  up 
W.  D.  Ellison's  article  on  splash  erosion  by 
raindrops;  formerly  with  SCS  the  author  ii 
now  with  the  United  States  Navy. 

Washington's  apple  trees 

During  March  two  apple  trees  were  flown 
from  London  to  New  York  for  a  presentation 
and  planting  ceremony  at  Mount  Vernon, 
April  19.  They  were  especially  propagated 
by  grafts  from  an  old  apple  tree  in  the  garden 
of  George  Washington's  ancestral  home  at 
Sulgrave  Manor,  near  Brackley,  Northants, 
England.  They  were  from  a  Northern  Green- 
ing tree  dating  from  the  seventeenth  century 
when  Washington's  grandfather  lived  at  the 
Manor.  They  were  sent  as  a  mark  of  Anglo- 
American  friendship  and  in  appreciation  of 
the  historical  and  cultural  relations  existing 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States. 

Machines  on  the  farm 

In  a  recent  statement  the  Secretary  listed 
the  manufactured  equipment  in  use  on  one 
particular  Michigan  farm,  all  purchased 
since  the  last  depression.  This  good  family 
farm  had  a  combine,  a  corn  picker,  a  porta- 
ble elevator,  one  additional  tractor  with 
equipment  including  a  drill,  disk,  and  corn 
planter,  a  feed  grinder,  a  pick-up  truck,  a 
motor  and  pump  assembly  for  pumping 
stock  water,  an  electric  pump  and  pressure 
tank  for  running  water  in  the  house,  an 
electric  refrigerator,  an  electric  stove,  and 
an  electric  hot-water  heater.  Industry  to- 
day depends  on  the  farm  market  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  it  ever  has  before. 

Award  to  Mrs.  Thye 

A  merit  Award  Certificate  from  the  Third 
International  Lighting  Exposition  has  been 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Lenore  Sater  Thye,  head  of 
housing  and  household  equipment  research 
in  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics.  Mrs.  Thye  won  the  award  on 
the  artificial  lighting  which  was  a  feature  of 
the  step-saving  U  kitchen  designed  by  her 
and  exhibited  in  the  Administration  Build- 
ing patio  last  spring.  The  lighting,  which 
can  be  installed  by  the  home  carpenter,  fea- 
tures tubular  fluorescent  bulbs  mounted  on 
wooden  troughs  above  the  work  centers  of 
the  kitchen,  and  illuminates  work  surfaces 
with  a  minimum  of  glare  and  shadow. 

Soils  and  animals 

Did  you  know  that  certain  animals  that 
live  in  the  soil  have  great  effects  on  its 
properties?  James  Thorp,  Principal  Soil 
Correlator  for  the  Great  Plains  States,  of  the 
Division  of  Soil  Survey,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
has  made  some  interesting  observations  on 
this  matter  which  were  published  in  March 
1949  issue  of  the  Scientific  Monthly,  under 
the  title,  "Effects  of  Certain  Animals  that 
Live  in  Soils."  Earthworms,  ants,  crusta- 
ceans, and  various  burrowing  animals  have 
a  rejuvenating  effect  on  the  soil  in  most  in- 
stances and  help  to  maintain  its  produc- 
tivity. So,  the  next  time  gophers  turn  up 
your  lawn  or  ants  join  your  picnic,  don't 
be  too  rough  on  them.  Maybe  they  are  do- 
ing you  a  service.  To  get  a  reprint  of  this 
article  address  James  Thorp,  Division  of  Soil 
Survey,  204  Nebraska  Hall,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, Lincoln  8,  Nebr. 


RMA  citrus  projects 

If  interested  in  the  kind  of  marketing,  pro- 
duction, and  utilization  projects  recom- 
mended by  the  Citrus  Advisory  Committee  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  Research  and  Mar- 
keting Act,  write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and 
ask  for  No.  667. 

Roud  McCann 

On  March  17,  1949,  death  claimed  Roud 
McCann,  who  served  as  State  Director  of  the 
Colorado  Extension  Service  from  1920  to  1928. 
He  had  been  Director  of  the  American  Dry 
Milk  Institute,  Inc.,  in  Chicago  for  the  past 
20  years.  Mr.  McCann  was  buried  in  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  on  March  21. 

School  lunch  program 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
has  announced  that  participation  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  was  nearly  16 
percent  greater  in  November  1948  than  in 
November  1947;  in  the  former  6.9  million 
children  in  48,000  schools  participated.  For 
details  write  Press  Service  for  No.  678. 

Elna  C.  Anderson 

Miss  Anderson,  since  1923  agricultural 
economic  statistician,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  died  February  13.  A  graduate  of 
University  of  Wisconsin  with  her  master's 
degree  from  Simmons,  her  first  work  In  BAE 
was  on  foreign  cotton  production.  Stationed 
in  Berlin,  1924-26,  she  prepared  reports  on 
the  demand  for  American  products  abroad, 
then  returned  to  make  special  statistical 
studies  in  BAE,  1926-35.  More  recently  she 
initiated  studies  of  per  capita  food  consump- 
tion; her  pioneer  studies  on  world  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  rye,  millet,  and 
sorghum  will  long  remain  authoritative. 

RMA  advisory  group 

On  March  30  it  was  announced  that  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  established 
under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  would 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Policy  Committee.  Henceforth  its 
responsibilities  will  include  advising  on 
over-all  agricultural  policies  on  research  and 
related  educational  and  service  programs 
within  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  act.  The 
Secretary  is  chairman  of  this  11-man  group 
provided  by  the  law.  A  comprehensive  in- 
ventory of  more  than  11,000  Federal,  Federal- 
State,  and  State  agricultural  research 
projects  is  now  well  underway  as  previously 
recommended  by  the  group.  For  details  re- 
garding the  restatement  of  the  group's  func- 
tion, some  information  about  its  meeting  in 
March  and  the  members  attending,  write 
Press  Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  654. 

Bernhardt  on  sugar 

Joshua  Bernhardt  is  the  author  of  a  new 
book  entitled  "The  Sugar  Industry  and  the 
Federal  Government,  a  Thirty-Year  Record 
(1917^47)."  Dr.  Bernhardt  was  chief  of  the 
Statistical  Department,  U.  S.  Sugar  Equal- 
ization Board,  Inc.,  1919-20,  and  chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Tariff  Commission's  Sugar  Division, 
1923-24.  He  is  well  known  to  USDA  peo- 
ple as  Chief  of  AAA's  Sugar  Section,  1935-45, 
and  as  consultant,  1946-48.  He  has  assem- 
bled in  this  book  important  parts  of  official 
reports,  including  Presidential  messages  on 
sugar  and  some  of  his  own  writings  which, 
plus  brief  correlating  notes,  provide  a  history 
of  Federal  sugar  control  during  two  world 
wars  and  after.  The  book  offers  a  valuable 
and  authoritative  summary  of  the  policies  of 
six  Presidents  in  their  handling  of  the  con- 
tentious sugar  problem.  It  is  available  from 
the  Sugar  Statistics  Service,  1214  Twenty- 
fourth  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  C,  at 
$3.90  a  copy.  It  should  have  special  interest 
for  all  producers  and  users  of  sugar,  as  well 
as  for  economists,  investors,  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  those  in  Government  service  con- 
cerned   with    this    commodity. 
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Wells  to  Wisconsin 

O.  V.  Wells,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  has  accepted  a  short 
summer-session  appointment  as  visiting  lec- 
turer in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  begin- 
ning July  5,  to  give  two  courses. 

RMA  discussion 

If  interested  in  the  Research  and  Market- 
ing Act  we  suggest  that  you  look  up  and 
read  the  articles  by  Rexford  G.  Tugwell, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
Edward  C.  Banfield,  University  of  Chicago, 
in  Farm  Economics  for  February  1949. 

Be  safe;  be  sure 

Charles  M.  Fergusson,  safety  specialist  in 
the  Office  of  Personnel,  called  our  attention 
recently  to  the  fact  that  care  should  be  taken 
in  breaking  and  disposing  of  old  fluorescent 
lamps.  They  are  coated  on  the  inside  with 
a  phosphor  powder  capable  of  causing 
chronic  inflammation  if  treated  casually. 

Seen  in — 

Science  News  Letter  for  April  2:  Martha  G. 
Morrow's  "New  Candies  are  Created,"  stem- 
ming from  work  at  our  Southern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory,  New  Orleans,  and  Sir 
E.  John  Russell's  optimistic  "The  Way  Out," 
with  the  message  that  amicable  international 
cooperation  can  enable  man  and  the  newer 
farm  technology  to  provide  food  for  all. 

Organic-filler  concrete 

Organic-filler  concretes  are  one  of  the 
four  main  types  of  the  new  lightweight  con- 
cretes. They  are  made  with  admixtures  of 
such  materials  as  sawdust  or  corncobs. 
Federal  and  State  research  workers  in  Mich- 
igan hope  to  develop  techniques  and  mixes 
for  using  waste  cobs  in  farm  concrete  con- 
struction and  compression  and  flexure  tests 
of  experimental  mixes  look  encouraging. 
Their  absorption  and  heat-insulating  value 
will  also  be  determined;  later,  field  tests 
will  be  made  of  durability  under  exposure 
and  service  loading. 

Serious  Newcastle  disease 

Newcastle  disease,  mentioned  a  number  of 
times  herein,  is  becoming  a  serious  poultry 
menace  in  the  United  States,  although  it  is 
less  virulent  here  than  in  Europe,  producing 
losses  of  from  10  to  30  percent  in  broiler 
houses.  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  adult 
birds  die  of  the  disease,  but  egg  production 
practically  stops  during  its  course.  Young 
birds  are  highly  susceptible.  Both  live-  and 
dead-virus  vaccines  have  been  authorized  for 
use  by  the  USDA — the  first  giving  only  a 
temporary  immunity,  the  second  causing  a 
mild  form  of  the  disease  from  which  nearly 
all  the  birds  recover  and  are  thereafter  im- 
mune. For  more  details  consult  State 
veterinarians  and  extension  workers. 

Titans  of  the  Soil 

This  is  a  new  book  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  by  Edward  Jerome 
Dies,  costing  $3.50.  The  book  essentially 
consists  of  brief  biographies  of  Americans 
who  were  outstanding  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture, with  photographs  of  each.  •  The 
main  discussions  are  about  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Elkanah  Watson,  Eli  Whitney, 
Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Edmund  Ruffin,  John 
Deere,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Justin  S.  Mor- 
rill, Samuel  W.  Johnson,  W.  O.  Atwater,  Sea- 
man A.  Knapp,  Stephen  M.  Babcock,  Theo- 
bald Smith,  Mark  A.  Carleton,  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  and  George  Harrison  Shull.  Lincoln, 
Greeley,  Burbank,  David  Falrchild,  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey,  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  the  Cokers, 
Henry  Ford,  and  George  Washington  Carver 
get  briefer  mention.  A  valuable  reference 
book  this,  for  these  are  the  great  men  who 
built  our  agricultural  empire. 


Nutritionists! 

You  will  find  of  Interest  C.  A.  Elvehjem's 
paper  in  Science  for  April  8,  entitled  "Seven 
Decades  of  Nutrition  Research;"  also  James 
S.  McLester's  "Protein  Comes  Into  Its  Own," 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
April  2. 

Cotton  enthusiasts! 

We  have  copies  of  the  paper  presented  by 
James  A.  Kime,  Southern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory,  New  Orleans,  before  the  Fourth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Texas  Chemurgic 
Council  at  Houston.  It  is  called  "Enter,  New 
Cotton  Products,"  and  if  you  want  a  pack- 
age of  really  valuable  information  about  new 
work  on  and  uses  for  cotton  lint  and  cotton- 
seed write  the  Editor  of  USDA  for  a  copy  or 
phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 

Plant  scientists! 

You  may  find  of  interest  three  items  in 
Science  for  April  1:  The  paper  of  Bledsoe, 
Comar,  and  Harris,  Florida  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  on  the  Absorption  of 
Radioactive  Calcium  by  the  Peanut  Fruit; 
the  paper  by  Greulack  and  Singh  of  Texas 
A.  &  M.  on  Some  Effects  of  Nonherbicidal  Con- 
centrations of  2,4— D  on  the  Development  of 
the  Bean  Plant;  and  a  communication  from 
Prague  on  page  339  regarding  the  Nomen- 
clature of  the  Soybean. 

McKee  retires 

Roland  McKee,  plant  scientist  responsible 
for  the  introduction  and  development  of 
many  of  the  new  legumes  now  widely  culti- 
vated for  forage  in  the  United  States,  retired 
recently  after  43  years  of  service.  A  native 
of  Kansas  and  a  graduate  of  Kansas  State 
he  joined  USDA  in  December  1905.  He  is  the 
author  of  nearly  a  hundred  publications  on 
forage  corps;  three  of  his  recent  works  are 
popular  Farmers'  Bulletins  on  Vetch  Culture, 
Lupines,  and  Lespedeza. 

Farm  buildings 

Wallace  Ashby,  engineer  in  charge  of  re- 
search on  farm  buildings  and  rural  housing 
for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  said  recently  that 
there  are  7  million  dwellings  and  27  million 
persons  on  farms,  also  about  6  million  barns 
and  20  million  other  permanent  structures 
housing  25  million  cows,  60  million  hogs, 
525  million  chickens,  and  other  livestock  in 
large  numbers.  The  buildings  also  provide 
seasonal  storage  for  about  5  billion  bushels 
of  grain,  50  million  tons  of  hay  and  40  million 
tons  of  silage,  as  well  as  some  half  billion 
bushels  of  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  apples, 
pears,  and  other  late  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Farmers'  investment  in  land  and  buildings 
as  of  January  1,  1948,  was  about  63  billion 
dollars  of  which  the  latter  would  account 
for  about  20  billions.  Yet  the  need  for 
further  farm  building  is  so  great  that  it 
will  take  many  years  to  replace  or  modernize 
present  obsolete  structures. 

Bubbling  in  corners  department 

"If  there  is  anything  I  love  here  in  Wash- 
ington, it  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 
It's  the  lead  sentence  of  a  news  story,  too. 
Yes,  this  is  the  way  Washington's  cor- 
respondent to  the  Aftontidnigen,  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  newspaper,  begins  her  story  of  the 
step-saving  U  kitchen  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics. The  story  continues:  "There  (at 
USDA)  they  are  not  only  friendlier  and  more 
helpful  than  anywhere  else — they  are, 
throughout,  so  full  of  new  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions that  they  bubble  over  into  the  corners." 
In  case  you  don't  think  we  bubble  over  in  the 
corners,  ask  Ida  McAuliffe,  administrative  as- 
sistant in  HNHE's  personnel  section,  who  did 
the  translation.  Mrs.  McAuliffe,  who's  a  bit 
Swedish  herself,  says  it  signifies  brisk  en- 
thusiasm. 


P&O  reorganized 

The  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  has  been 
reorganized,  the  number  of  divisions  having 
been  reduced  from  7  to  5  as  follows:  Ad- 
ministrative Services — W.  E.  Weir,  chief;  Real 
Estate — T.  J.  McAdams,  chief;  Service  Opera-  ~ 
tions — S.  L.  Gardiner,  acting  chief;  Records 
Administration — J.  S.  Lucas,  chief;  and 
Technical  Services — W.  K.  Knauff,  chief. 

Extension  worldwide 

A  conference  for  appraisal  of  recent  expe- 
riences around  the  world  in  the  development  - 
and  adaptation  of  Extension  methods  and 
techniques  will  be  held  May  16-20  at  the  De- 
partment In  Washington  sponsored  by  Ex- 
tension Service  and  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations.  This  is  not  an  interna- 
tional conference;  it  is  a  meeting  of  our 
people  and  Is  concerned  with  the  appraisal 
and  adaptation  of  Extension  methods  to  the 
needs  and  cultures  of  a  number  of  other 
countries.  Douglas  Ensminger,  Ext,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Conference  Steering  Committee. 

Profits  in  tree  farming 

According  to  Milton  M.  Bryan,  Forest  Serv-  > 
ice,  few  realize  that  almost  anyone  can  take 
a  section  of  idle  or  unproductive  land  and, 
at  reasonably  small  cost,  plant  it  with  seed- 
ling trees  that  will  eventually  under  proper 
care  and  wise  management  yield  a  continu- 
ous profit.  Extension  foresters  can  provide 
the  technical  information  required.  Seed- 
ling trees  can  be  procured  from  State-oper- 
ated nurseries  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributes  through  the  cooperative 
Clarke-McNary  and  Norris-Doxey  program. 
Later  the  grower  can  obtain  information  on 
harvesting  his  future  crop  from  his  State 
forester.  Farmers  Bulletin  1989,  "Managing 
the  Small  Forest"  will  be  most  helpful  to 
anyone  interested  In  growing  trees  as  a  crop. 

Medals  for  Bennett 

Every  now  and  then  Dr.  Hugh  Bennett, 
SCS  Chief,  comes  up  with  a  new  medal.  < 
Latest  is  the  silver  medal  of  the  Federated 
Garden  Clubs  of  New  York  State,  awarded 
March  21  in  New  York  City.  In  February 
last  year,  it  was  the  Cullum  gold  medal, 
which  is  bestowed  by  the  American  Gtv. 
graphical  Society  at  irregular  intervalr  and 
on  an  international  basis  for  outsta:  ding 
original  contributions  to  the  field  of  geogra- 
phy. Other  such  awards  received  by  the 
soil  conservation  chief  during  the  last  3 
years  include  the  Cuban  Gold  Medal  of  Merit 
by  the  National  Agricultural  and  Inc' ••;•■'(. v^l 
Society  of  Cuba;  the  Frances  K.  Hutchinsbir- 
medal  from  the  Garden  Club  of  America; 
the  Audubon  medal  "In  recognition  of  dis- 
tinguished service  in  conservation;"  and  the. 
Distinguished  Service  medal  of  our  own  De-  .  \ 
partment.  Biggest  of  all,  and  probably  most  , 
permanent.  Is  the  bronze-and-granite-boul- 
der  monument  recently  completed  In  Licking 
County,  Ohio.  It  bears  the  inscription:  "In  " 
grateful  appreciation  of  Hugh  Hammond 
Bennett,  father  of  soil  conservation,  Chief 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service — this  tablet 
is  placed  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
of  Ohio." 
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FOR  MAY  23, 1949 


Our  1949  Honor  Awards     For  Distinguished  Service 


THIS  DAY  has  been  selected  for  the 
Honor  Awards  ceremony  because  it  is 
the  working  day  closest  to  the  date  of  the 
eighty-seventh  birthday  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  May  15,  1949.  This 
is,  in  a  sense,  our  annual  agricultural 
birthday  party.  It  is  appropriate  that  it 
be  celebrated  by  the  presentation  of 
awards  for  distinguished  and  superior 
achievements  of  employees  who  have 
made  exceptional  or  meritorious  contri- 
butions to  the  efficient  and  constructive 
public  service  we  seek  always  to  render 
our  employers,  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  our  last  Honor  Awards  ceremony 
we  have  lost  one  of  our  first  Distin- 
guished Service  awardees,  a  man  so  gift- 
ed in  the  field  of  public  finance  and  ad- 
ministration, so  warmly  human,  and  so 
dedicated  to  the  mission  of  this  Depart- 
ment that  he  was  widely  known  outside 
governmental  circles.  His  high  compe- 
tence, unusual  ability,  and  consecrated 
devotion  to  the  public  service  were  gen- 
erally recognized  not  only  throughout 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  and  by  the  President  as  well, 
while  many  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion called  upon  him  for  lectures.  I 
speak  of  William  A.  Jump  whose  out- 
standing career  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  us  all. 

As  a  career  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment myself,  I  am  acutely  aware  that  the 
presentation  of  these  awards  today  is  in 
a  very  real  sense  symbolic.  While  those 
to  whom  the  awards  are  presented  de- 
serve them  richly,  I  know  that  there  are 
many  others  as  yet  unknown  or  not  fully 
recognized  who  deserve  them  as  well. 
Let  this  presentation  then  symbolize  a 
sincere  desire  to  provide  incentive  for 
outstanding  service  to  agriculture  and 
rural  life  and  a  deep  appreciation  of 
major  contributions  to  science  or  to  pub- 
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DR.  ELMER  W.  BRANDES,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Beltsville,  Md. :  For  out- 
standing performance  and  leadership  to 
agriculture  through  the  development  and 
administration  of  research  programs  for 
sugarcane,  sugar  beets,  and  rubber;  and 
for  fundamental  research  on  the  cause 
and  control  of  sugarcane  mosaic. 

DR.  CHARLES  A.  CARY,  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  Beltsville,  Md. :  For  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  composition  and  nutritional  prop- 
erties of  milk,  including  the  discovery  of 
the  presence  of  a  previously  unrecognized 
factor  that  exerts  a  profound  influence 
on  the  nutritional  welfare  of  mammals 
and  later,  identifying  this  factor  to  be  the 
B12  vitamin. 

EDGAR  S.  McFADDEN,  PISAE,  Col- 
lege Station,  Tex.:  For  his  contribution 
to  American  agriculture  and  the  welfare 
of  our  country  through  the  development 
of  Hope  wheat,  the  original  rust-resist- 
ant variety  and  the  source  of  resistance 
for  other  varieties. 

LESLIE  J.  SULLTVAN,  Forest  Service, 
Olympia,  Wash.:  For  heroism  b  /ond  the 
call  of  duty  which  resulted  in  saving  the 
life  of  a  coworker. 

CLAUDE  R.  WICKARD,  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C:  For  his  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  enrichment  of  rural  life  through 
his  long  advocacy  of  scientific  farming; 
his  foresight  and  perseverance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  programs  to  provide 
the  food  necessary  to  win  the  war  and  a 
world  peace;  his  unwavering  faith  in  the 
ability  of  farm  people  to  administer  their 
programs  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 

lie  administration,  creative  ability,  dis- 
tinguished authorship,  and  heroic  action 
by  all  members  of  our  great  agricultural 
family.  (This  was  Secretary  Brannan's 
Foreword  to  the  Awards  Ceremony  Pro- 
gram.) 


For  Superior  Service 

BERTEN  E.  ALLRED,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. :  For  outstand- 
ing service  to  agriculture  in  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  procedures  and  work- 
ing methods  in  the  field  of  range 
conservation  which  have  resulted  in 
significant  savings  in  money,  and  also 
time  of  personnel. 

CARL  G.  ASH,  Extension  Service, 
Crookston,  Minn.:  For  exceptional 
ability  and  zeal  in  developing  and  main- 
taining a  well-balanced  county  extension 
program  with  intensive  effort  on  every 
problem  whether  concerning  the  farm, 
the  home,  rural  youth,  or  the  community 
at  large. 

HOWARD  P.  BARSS,  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations,  Washington,  D.  C:  For 
his  outstanding  initiative  and  achieve- 
ment in  fostering  cooperative  regional 
research  in  the  field  of  plant  disease 
control. 

E.  NEWTON  BATES,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  Portland, 
Oreg. :  For  the  development  of  mechani- 
cal devices  which  have  been  of  outstand- 
ing value  in  improving  the  technique  and 
in  reducing  labor  costs  in  the  inspection 
of  hops  and  in  the  determining  of  milling 
yields  of  rough  rice. 

WILLIAM  A.  BILLINGS,  Ext,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.:  For  promoting  and  popularizing 
the  "confinement"  plan  which  reduced 
the  mortality  rate  in  turkeys  caused  by 
"blackhead"  infection  by  approximately 
75  percent;  and  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  other  livestock  diseases. 

DR.  HERBERT  R.  BIRD,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Beltsville,  Md.:  For 
highly  productive  leadership  in  the  field 
of  poultry  nutrition,  and  for  his  identifi- 
cation of  the  chemical  and  nutritional 
nature  of  a  hitherto  unknown  "animal 
protein"  dietary  factor  essential  for 
efficient  "chick"  growth. 

SMITH  BLACK,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, Mexico,  Mo. :  For  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  ability  in  assisting 
borrowers  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  plan  and  carry  out  im- 
proved farming  methods  and  business 
practices  which  have  raised  materially 
their  standard  of  living  and  secured  for 
them  a  more  stable  place  in  their 
community. 

J.  HUGH  BRABY,  FHA,  Mason  City, 
Iowa:  For  meritorious  service  to  agri- 
cultural and  rural  life  by  establishing  an 
exemplary  record  in  execution  of  his 
duties. 

GEORGE  M.  BRYAM,  Forest  Service, 
Asheville,  N.  C. :  For  outstanding  re- 
search achievements  leading  to  the  de- 


velopment  of  haze  meters,  eyesight  tests, 
a  haze  cutter,  other  detection  aids,  a  fuel 
moisture  scale,  and  special  instruments 
to  facilitate  forest  research;  for  creating 
a  better  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  visual  resolving  power  and  visibility 
measurement;  and  for  his  understanding 
of  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation  effects 
on  forest  inflammability. 

JAMES  W.  CAMERON,  Ext,  Wades- 
boro,  N.  C:  For  exemplary  competence, 
initiative,  and  zeal  as  a  county  agent  in 
promoting  widespread  adoption  of  sound 
systems  of  diversified  farming  and  in  the 
development  of  improved  living  condi- 
tions in  his  county. 

VIRGIL  R.  CARRELL,  PS,  Estacada, 
Oreg. :  For  his  outstanding  and  skillful 
administration  of  an  exceptionally  heavy 
and  complex  ranger  district. 

HARRY  L.  CASE,  Ext,  Norwich,  N.  Y.: 
For  exemplary  educational  leadership, 
skill,  and  ingenuity  in  developing  and 
maintaining  on  a  continuing  basis  a 
county  4-H  Club  and  young  adult 
educational  program. 

VERLIN  N.  CHANDLER,  SCS,  Tucson, 
Ariz.:  For  unusual  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
accomplishment  in  reconstructing  and 
modifying  standard  equipment,  ranging 
from  scientific  to  heavy  farm  equipment, 
required  for  carrying  out  improved  meth- 
ods in  range  cover  and  erosion  control  in 
the  semiarid  areas  of  the  Southwest. 

DR.  WILLIAM  A.  CORNELL,  BAI. 
Omaha,  Nebr.:  For  initiative  and  serv- 
ices beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  devising 
an  exhibit  of  60  hand-painted  wax 
pathological  specimens  of  great  educa- 
tional value  in  acquainting  the  public, 
veterinary,  and  the  medical  profession 
with  the  importance  of  disease  and  para- 
sitic control  in  the  production  of  live- 
stock and  the  preparation  of  meat  for 
human  consumption. 

DR.  WILLIAM  A.  CRAFT,  BAI,  Ames, 
Iowa:  For  exceptional  administrative 
and  technical  competence  in  handling 
an  involved  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  swine  breeding  and 
animal  genetics  among  14  widely  scat- 
tered State  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

ELLA  MAY  CRESSWELL,  Ext,  State 
College,  Miss.:  For  exceptional  ability 
as  an  organizer,  leader,  and  administra- 
tor of  home-economics  extension  work 
of  broad  scope  including  effective  pioneer 
emphasis  on  improving  rural  health 
conditions,  improving  the  nutrition  of 
the  people,  and  enhancing  the  training 
opportunities  for  rural  youth. 

LETTA  I.  DEVOSS,  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural and  Industrial  Chemistry, 
Peoria,  111.:  For  her  work  on  production 


of  a  whipping  agent  prepared  from  soy- 
beans and  the  discovery  of  the  first 
vegetable  protein  gel. 

WALT  L.  DUTTON,  FS,  Washington, 
D.  C. :  For  outstanding  service  to  public 
welfare  through  effective  administration 
and  leadership  in  the  field  of  range 
management,  resulting  in  critically 
needed  improvement  of  range  lands  in 
the  National  Forests  with  respect  to 
forage,  water  run-off,  and  soil  conserva- 
tion. 

ROBERT  C.  FLANAGAN,  SCS,  Sena- 
tobia,  Miss. :  For  outstanding  leadership 
and  competence  in  developing  a  highly 
effective  soil-conservation  program  in 
Tate  County,  Miss. 

OTTIS  S.  FLETCHER,  Ext,  Eugene, 
Oreg.:  For  exceptional  ability  in  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  effective  ex- 
tension work  for  and  with  rural  people, 
and  for  pioneering  in  the  development  of 
and  reliance  upon  a  county  agricultural- 
policy  committee  to  help  guide  adjust- 
ments in  the  agriculture  of  the  county. 

CHARLES  F.  GXDLDTHWAIT,  AIC, 
New  Orleans,  La.:  For  outstanding  re- 
search on  the  dyeing  characteristics  of 
cotton  as  influenced  by  variations  in 
fiber-wall  structure  which  led  to  the  ap- 
plication by  the  textile  industry  of  a 
simple  and  widely  applicable  differential 
dyeing  test  to  distinguish  between  thin- 
walled  (immature)  and  the  normal 
thick-walled  (mature)  cotton,  .a  unique 
contribution  to  cotton  technology  that 
has  been  utilized  throughout  the  indus- 
try to  insure  the  production  of  better 
cotton  products. 

J.  RALPH  GRAHAM,  PMA,  Durham, 
N.  H.:  For  outstanding  and  exceptional 
service,  initiative,  and  leadership  in  de- 
veloping programs  that  have  promoted 
better  agriculture,  greater  conservation 
of  agricultural  resources,  and  improved 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  agricultural  problems,  and  in  develop- 
ing farmer  leadership  in  various  conser- 
vation and  economic  agricultural  fields. 

EDWARD  C.  GROESBECK,  FS,  Wil- 
liams, Ariz. :  For  unusual  initiative  and 
aggressiveness  and  for  superior  ac- 
complishment in  the  administration 
of  timber-management,  land-exchange, 
and  recreation  activities  assigned  to  him 
on  the  Kaibab  National  Forest. 

CHARLES  H.  HARTLEY,  Ext,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.:  For  outstanding 
educational  vision  and  steadfast  adher- 
ence to  an  ideal  of  rural  leadership 
which  has  resulted  in  a  broad  and  pur- 
poseful 4-H  Club  program  facilitated  by 
a  system  of  21  county  4-H  camps  and  a 
State  leader-training  center  developed 
largely  through  his  initiative. 


ARTHUR  M.  HARTMAN,  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  Beltsville,  Md.:  For 
his  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
nutrition  by  demonstrating  the  influence 
of  an  unidentified  vitamin  factor  con- 
tained in  milk  on  growth,  fattening,  re- 
production, lactation,  and  the  proper 
utilization  of  protein  by  animals,  and  by 
demonstrating  that  this  vitamin  factor 
under  certain  conditions  is  synthesized 
in  the  digestive  tract  of  animals. 

MAURICE  E.  HEATH,  SCS,  Big  Flats, 
N.  Y.:  For  outstanding  service  to  agri- 
culture through  his  assistance  in  helping 
to  find  and  isolate  the  southern  type  of 
bromegrass  strains,  and  for  his  efforts 
in  further  developing  vegetative  control 
in  soil  conservation. 

IRA  J.  HOLLAR,  Ext,  Muskogee,  Okla,: 
For  vision  and  ability  in  developing  an 
exceptionally  effective  and  comprehen- 
sive county  extension  program  which 
has  contributed  most  significantly  to 
agriculture  and  rural  living  in  his  county. 

LEONARD  J.  KERR,  Ext,  Memphis, 
Tenn.:  For  exceptional  organizational, 
teaching,  and  leadership  ability  as  re- 
flected by  an  unusually  meritorious 
record  of  accomplishments  in  serving 
both  rural  youth  and  adults  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  numerous  residents 
and  interest  groups  of  a  large  metropoli- 
tan area. 

CHESTER  A.  LTNDSTROM,  Office  of 
Information,  Washington,  D.  C. :  For 
making  a  significant  contribution  to 
American  agriculture  through  his  part  in 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  mo- 
tion picture  as  an  informational  and 
educational  medium. 

DONALD  T.  LOWERY,  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  Palmer,  Alaska: 
For  outstanding  achievement  and  un- 
usual devotion  to  duty  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  rural  electrification  program  in 
Alaska. 

ALLAN  W.  McCULLOCH,  SCS,  Port- 
land, Oreg.:  For  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  irrigation. 

WALTER  WESLEY  MCLAUGHLIN, 
SCS,  Berkeley,  Calif.:  For  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  field  of  irrigation, 
national  and  international. 

DR.  A.  R.  MILLER,  BAI,  Washington, 
D.  C. :  For  initiative  and  leadership  in 
the  execution  of  his  duties  as  Chief,  Meat 
Inspection  Division,  resulting  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  highly  effective  inspec- 
tion service  in  the  face  of  many  complex 
problems. 

MARTIN  L.  MOSHER,  Ext,  Urbana, 
111.:  For  especially  meritorious  service  to 
agriculture  through  pioneering  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  farm  management 
extension  work. 
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GEORGE  C.  MOYE,  PMA,  New  York, 
N.  Y. :  For  accuracy  of  judgment,  fair- 
ness, dependability,  and  skill  in  perform- 
ing his  inspection  duties,  which  enabled 
him  to  handle  large  volumes  of  work  in 
short  periods  and  to  maintain  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  carlot  dealers  at  all 
times. 

NATALIE  L.  MURRAY,  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance,  Washington,  D.  C: 
For  invaluable  service  in  the  compilation 
of  complicated  budgetary  material  and 
the  annual  Department  budget,  through 
intense  devotion  to  duty,  attainment  of 
mastery  over  technical  details  incident 
to  budget  preparation. 

OTIS  S.  O'NEAL,  Ext,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. : 
For  outstanding  ability,  ingenuity,  and 
perseverance  as  a  county  agent  in  con- 
ducting extension  work  among  and  with 
the  colored  farm  population  of  his  area. 
ENOS  J.  PERRY,  Ext,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.:  For  outstanding  vision  and  edu- 
cational leadership  in  developing  farmer 
acceptance  of  the  technique  of  improving 
dairy  herds  through  artificial  insemina- 
tion, resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Artificial  Insemination  Association 
in  the  United  States  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  similar  associations  in  44 
States  within  a  10-year  period. 

BENJAMIN  R.  PHIPPS,  FHA, 
Wenatchee,  Wash.:  For  meritorious 
service  to  agriculture  and  rural  life  in 
the  area  serviced  from  his  office,  by 
fostering  and  building  an  unusually  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program  objec- 
tives, methods,  and  opportunities  among 
applicants  for  FHA  services,  FHA  bor- 
rowers, county  committeemen,  and  the 
public. 

DAVID  J.  PRICE  AIC,  Washington, 
D.  C:  For  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
development  of  safety  methods  and  prac- 
tices for  the  prevention  of  dust  explo- 
sions and  fires  .in  the  harvesting, 
handling,  processing,  and  storing  of  farm 
products. 

MARY  OLEEN  RITCH,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Washington, 
D.  C:  For  outstanding  achievement  in 
the  fulfillment  of  duties  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  her  assignment,  whereby 
through  her  efficient  organization  and 
management  of  a  limited  clerical  staff  the 
current  work  was  processed  with  dispatch 
and  accuracy,  a  material  saving  in 
clerical  time  for  41  field  offices  was  ef- 
fected, and  other  improvements  resulted 
from  her  suggestions  and  actions. 

IRA  O.  SCHAUB,  Ext,  Raleigh,  N.  C. : 
For  outstanding  service  to  American 
agriculture  and  rural  life  through  excep- 
tional educational  leadership  contribut- 


ing significantly  to  the  widespread  appli- 
cation of  science  to  agriculture  and  the 
development  of  wholesome  rural  living. 
RALPH  R.  SHAW,  Library,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C:  For  outstanding  service  to 
agricultural  research  and  the  programs 
of  the  Department  by  organizing  the 
literature  in  agriculture  and  the  related 
sciences  and  making  it  widely  available; 
for  exceptional  skill  and  leadership  in 
coordinating  and  consolidating  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  library  services  of  the  De- 
partment; and  for  effective  leadership 
in  developing  broad  library  programs  in 
the  Federal  service. 

SIMEON  STRICKLAND,  FS,  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex. :  For  aggressive 
leadership  and  superior  skill  and  re- 
sourcefulness in  acquiring  large  areas  of 
valuable  high  water-yielding  privately 
and  State-owned  forest  land  and  placing 
them  under  National  Forest  administra- 
tion, where  they  now  receive  the  protec- 
tion and  management  necessary  for 
them  to  produce  the  maximum  benefits 
for  people  living  in  Southwestern  United 
States. 

ANTHONY  W.  THOMAS,  FS,  Juneau, 
Alaska:  For  outstanding  voluntary 
services  in  spite  of  danger  from  snow 
and  rock  slides  in  searching  for,  dis- 
covering, and  bringing  out  from  pre- 
cipitous Mount  Juneau  the  body  of  a 
mountain  climber  who  had  been  killed 
and  buried  in  a  snow  slide. 

FRED  B.  TRENK,  Ext,  Madison,  Wis. : 
For  exceptional  ability  and  ingenuity  in 
conducting  effective  educational  pro- 
grams on  farm  forestry  and  related  land 
use  problems. 

DR.  V.  N.  VALGREN,  BAE,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. :  For  his  activities  in  pro- 
moting and  improving  farmers'  mutual 
insurance  in  the  United  States. 

DAVID  CHAPMAN  VAN  LIEW,  FS, 
Chelan,  Wash.:  For  heroism  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  which  resulted  in  saving 
the  lives  of  two  fellow  employees. 

MARGARET  J.  WARD,  FS,  Placerville, 
Calif. :  For  outstanding  devotion  to  the 
public  service,  and  unquestioning  and  re- 
current acceptance  of  responsibilities 
beyond  the  scope  of  assigned  duties. 

GERTRUDE  L.  WARREN,  Ext,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. :  For  inspirational,  zeal- 
ous, and  practical  leadership  in  the  de- 
velopment and  guidance  of  4--H  Club 
work  in  this  country,  and  for  her  con- 
tributions to  international  understand- 
ing and  friendly  relations  through 
counseling  with  foreign  governments  in 
the  establishment  of  similar  constructive 
youth  programs. 

DALE  L.  WEDDINGTON,  Ext,  College 
Station,  Tex.:     For  exceptional  ability, 


integrity,  and  resourcefulness  in  de- 
veloping and  administering  an  exemplary 
fiscal  system  to  insure  accurate  and  effi- 
cient accounting  for  the  use  of  all  ex- 
tension funds. 

DAVIS  H.  WILSON,  PMA,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. :  For  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
developing  a  simplified  machine  method 
for  compiling  a  series  of  basic  data  for 
study  of  color  under  many  available 
light  sources,  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  ma- 
chine accounting  systems,  and  for  his 
exemplary  record  as  a  supervisor. 

MARSHALL  S.  WRIGHT,  Office  of 
Plant  and  Operations,  Washington,  D. 
C:  For  his  vision  and  leadership  in 
pioneering  and  adapting  the  facilities  of 
aerial  photography  to  the  advancement 
of  agricultural  programs  and  the  con- 
sequent material  benefit  to  American 
agriculture. 


ALLERGENS  RESEARCH  DIVISION, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry,  Washington,  D.  C. :  For  out- 
standing achievement  in  fundamental 
chemical  and  biological  research  on  the 
allergenic  components  of  agricultural 
products,  which  has  markedly  advanced 
scientific  knowledge  of  allergens,  made 
possible  more  accurate  methods  for  the 
quantitative  determination  of  allergenic 
activity,  and  contributed  significantly  to 
wider  utilization  of  farm  commodities 
and  to  the  general  health  and  welfare. 

BIOLOGICALLY  ACTIVE  COM- 
POUNDS DIVISION,  AIC,  Beltsville,  Md. : 
For  outstanding  research  achievement  in 
chemistry,  through  discovery  of  the  anti- 
biotic tomatin  in  the  tomato  plant  and 
isolation  of  its  fungistatic  component, 
tomatine,  which  has  greatly  advanced 
scientific  knowledge  of  disease  resistance 
in  plants  and  made  possible  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  controlling 
or  treating  fungus  infections  in  plants, 
animals,  and  man. 

BROKEN  ARROW,  OKLA.,  WORK 
UNIT,  REGION  4,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Broken  Arrow,  Okla.:  For  out- 
standing accomplishment  in  the  high 
rate  of  application  of  soil  conservation 
measures  and  for  the  exceptionally  high 
quality  of  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERV- 
ICE IN  MARINETTE  COUNTY,  WIS., 
Extension  Service,  Marinette,  Wis.:  For 
outstanding  educational  leadership  in 
developing  an  effective  county  land  use 
policy  and  program  involving  voluntary 
participation  by  land  owners  and  oper- 
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ators,  as  well  as  accompanying  and  re- 
lated governmental  action  by  county 
officials. 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERV- 
ICE IN  PUERTO  RICO  Ext,  Puerto  Rico : 
For  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  the  rural  residents  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  a  relatively  few  years  of  opera- 
tion and  under  unusually  difficult 
conditions. 

COTTON  TIRE  CORD  RESEARCH 
PROJECT.  AIC,  New  Orleans,  La.:  For 
outstanding  contributions  in  the  field  of 
research  on  the  development  of  improved 
types  of  cotton  tire  cord  resulting  in  a 
renewed  appreciation  by  tire  manufac- 
turers of  the  value  of  tire  fabrics  made 
from  cotton. 

DIVISION  OF  DAIRY  HERD  IM- 
PROVEMENT INVESTIGATIONS,  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry,  Washington,  D. 
C. :  For  the  initiative  demonstrated  in 
improving  work  procedures  and  tech- 
niques and  for  maintaining  high  effi- 
ciency in  operating  a  comprehensive  and 
complex  record-keeping  system  in  which 
data  from  over  1,500,000  cows  and  125,000 
sires  and  55,000  herds  enrolled  in  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Associations  are 
compiled  and  analyzed  for  proving  the 
value  of  dairy  sires. 

DIVISION  OF  COTTON  INSECT  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS, Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine.  Waco,  Tex.;  For 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  new  insecticides 
for  the  control  of  cotton  insects. 

DIVISION  OF  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  MANAGEMENT,  Forest 
Service,  Asheville,  N.  C. :  For  outstanding 
research  achievements  regarding  the  re- 
lation of  climate,  soil,  and  forest  vegeta- 
tion to  streamflow;  the  establishment  of 
basic  principles  of  hydrology  and  water- 
shed management;  the  translation  of  re- 
search results  into  practical  techniques  of 
water  resource  management;  the  effec- 
tive dissemination  of  research  findings; 
and  for  the  loyalty,  determination,  and 
skill  in  developing  and  operating  a  major 
hydrologic  laboratory. 

ENZYME  RESEARCH  LABORATORY, 
AIC,  Albany,  Calif. :  For  chemical  and  bi- 
ochemical studies  of  two  active  princi- 
pals from  plant  materials  which  were 
isolated,  concentrated,  purified,  and  crys- 
tallized. These  were  the  first  carbohy- 
drate-splitting ferments  to  be  obtained  in 
crystalline  form.  The  studies  have  ad- 
vanced basic  knowledge  of  ferments  and 
how  they  may  be  controlled. 

FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS  DIVISION, 
FISCAL  BRANCH,  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration,  Washington, 
D.   C:    For   unusual   and   exceptionally 


effective  leadership  and  service,  beyond 
that  ordinarily  required  or  expected,  in 
developing  and  placing  in  operation  new 
and  highly  successful  arrangements  for 
financing  major  program  activities 
which  have  resulted  in  large  savings  in 
costs. 

HAMILTON,  TEX.,  WORK  UNIT, 
REGION  4,  SCS,  Hamilton,  Tex.:  For 
outstanding  performance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  soil  conservation  program 
through  the  use  of  sound  group  action 
procedures. 

INVENTORY  ACCOUNTING  SEC- 
TION, SHIPPING  AND  STORAGE 
BRANCH,  PMA,  Washington,  D.  C:  For 
exceptional  and  outstanding  work  in  de- 
vising operating  techniques  that  expand- 
ed the  value  of  the  Management  Report 
and  at  the  same  time  permitted  substan- 
tial savings  in  time  and  personnel. 

NAVAL  STORES  RESEARCH  PROJ- 
ECT, AIC,  Olustee,  Fla.:  For  outstanding 
research  which  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  revolutionary  and  more  econom- 
ical and  efficient  methods  of  cleaning  and 
distilling  pine  gum  which  in  turn  re- 
sulted in  the  marketing  of  crude  gum  on 
the  basis  of  known  turpentine  and  rosin 
content. 

PHARMACOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
PROJECT,  AIC,  Albany,  Calif.:  For  the 
discovery  of  the  cancer-producing  prop- 
erties of  2-acetaminofluorene  during  the 
course  of  research  on  the  acute  and 
chronic  toxicity  of  proposed  new  organic 
insecticides. 

SPACE  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT, 
PMA,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Washington, 
D.  C. :  For  outstanding  initiative,  effective 
effort  and  performance  of  duties,  beyond 
those  normally  required  or  expected,  in 
meeting  and  solving  an  administrative 
space  problem  of  unusual  difficulty  and 
scope  in  the  city  of  Chicago  during  the 
fall  1947  and  spring  1948.  This  award 
is  to  all  employees  of  the  Chicago  Area 
BM  Office  and  the  Washington  Admin- 
istrative Services  Division  who  partici- 
pated in  the  project. 

U.S.  SHEEP  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
AND  WESTERN  SHEEP  BREEDING 
LABORATORY,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, DuBois,  Idaho:  For  its  invaluable 
contributions  to  the  improvement  and 
prosperity  of  the  Western  range  sheep 
industry  through  its  comprehensive  and 
extremely  fruitful  research  on  range 
sheep  breeding  and  management  for  the 
most  efficient  production  of  meat  and 
wool  for  that  region. 

•  • 

Said  Daniel  Webster — 

"When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  follow. 
The  farmers  therefore  are  the  founders  of 
human  civilization." 


Distinguished  Service 
Award  Board  (1949) 

EUGENE    CERVE,    Cervi   News   Service, 

Railway  Exchange  Building,  Denver, 
Colo. 

ALBERT  J.  LOVELAND,  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

ALEXANDER  NUNN,  The  Progressive 
Farmer,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

FRED  J.  SIEVERS,  Director,  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  Director,  Graduate  School, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

LYLE  F.  WATTS,  Chief,  Forest  Service. 

T.  ROY  REID,  Director  of  Personnel. 

Superior  Service 
Award  Board  (1949) 

DR.  THOMAS  S.  BUIE,  Regional  Con- 
servator, Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

WILLIAM  B.  CRAWLEY,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Production,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration. 

OMER  W.  HERRMANN,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator, Agricultural  Research 
Administration. 

PAUL  V.  KEPNER,  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  Extension  Service. 

MARY  T.  MACKESEY,  Administrative 
Assistant,  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

JAY  H.  PRICE,  Regional  Forester,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

T.  ROY  REID,  Director  of  Personnel. 


Electric-eye  sorter 

Electronics  is  now  used  to  select  the  high- 
est quality  peas  in  Britain.  A  photoelectric 
cell  measures  light  reflected  by  a  perfect  pea 
but  operates  to  discard  nonstandard  peas. 
One  British  factory  uses  batteries  of  24  such 
machines  to  sort  124  million  peas  a  day. 

Jump  Award 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  annual  William  A.  Jump  Memorial 
Award,  in  the  form  of  a  gold  key  and  certifi- 
cate for  exemplary  achievement  and  leader- 
ship in  public  administration.  The  purpose 
is  to  stimulate  a  continued  and  active  inter- 
est by  Government  employees  and  others  in 
those  qualities  of  leadership  so  well  exempli- 
fied and  encouraged  by  Mr.  Jump.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Minor,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  will  receive 
contributions  for  this  purpose. 

Eat  those  bones 

Don't  discard  the  liquid  and  bones  In  a 
can  of  fish.  They  have  good  nutritive  value. 
Get  your  money's  worth.  Use  the  liquid  in 
making  sauce  for  creamed  fish,  in  soups  and 
chowders,  or  in  dressing  for  fish  salad.  The 
natural  oil  in  canned  salmon  is  rich  In  vita- 
min D,  which  few  common  foods  offer,  as 
well  as  vitamin  A  and  energy.  The  bones 
are  usually  so  softened  by  the  processing 
that  they  can  be  crushed  or  mashed  and 
mixed  with  the  fish  to  add  calcium  and 
phosphorus.     So  say  our  nutritionists. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  EMPLOYEES  re- 
ceived these  awards  for  40  or  more  years 
of  service  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  of  May  15,  1949.  Awards  to  field 
personnel  will  be  made  at  their  official 
headquarters. 

ADAMS,  JAMES  M.  R.,  EPQ— Hoboken .  N.  J.; 
ADAMS,  WILLARD  G.,  BAI— Lansing,  Mich.; 
ARENTSON,  CARL  B.,  PS — Ogden,  Utah; 
BEAUMONT,  EDWARD  V.,  BAI— Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  BECK,  WALTER  H.,  BAI — Lansing, 
Mich.;  BIERER,  WALTER  S.,  BAI— Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  BRECKERBAUMER,  HARRY 
E.,  BAI — Sioux  City,  Iowa;  CALLAHAN, 
DENIS  D.,  BAI — Norfolk,  Va.;  CONWAY, 
WALTER  H.,  Ext — Washington,  D.  C;  DU- 
VALL,  CARROLL  P.,  Inf ;— Washington,  D.  C; 
EGGERS,  DAVID  P.,  BAI— Nashville,  Tenn.; 
FAMOUS,  GEORGE  W.,  BAI — Boston,  Mass.; 
PLADNESS,  SEVEREST  O.,  BAI — Washington, 
D.  C;  FRITZ,  ALBERT  F.,  BAI — Chicago,  111.; 
GILTNER,  LEIGH  T.,  BAI— Washington, 
D  C;  GLAS,  EDWARD  A.,  BAI — Omaha, 
Nebr.;  HAMILTON,  FRED  L.,  BAI — Ft.  Worth, 
Tex.;  HAYS,  CLARK  H.,  BAI— Lansing, 
Mich.;  HUFFMAN,  WARD  T.,  BAI— Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  HYDE,  ROGER  D.,  BAI— Calais, 
Maine;  IRWIN,  WILLIAM  J.,  PMA — New  York, 
N.  Y.;  JACKSON,  EDWIN  R.,  BAI— Baltimore, 
Md.;  LEDUC,  PERCY  W.,  BAI— Washington, 
D.  C;  MARCEY,  GORDON,  PISAE— Beltsville, 
Md.;  McGUIRE,  MICHAEL  W.,  BAI— Terre 
Haute,  Ind.;  MIDDLETON.  WILLIAM,  EPQ— 
East  Orange,  N.  J.;  MILLER,  FRANK  G.,  BAI 
—Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  MOORE,  FRANK  S., 
FS— Ogden,  Utah;  O'BRIEN,  JOHN  E.,  BAI— 
Chicago,  111.;  O'NEALE,  HUGH  T.,  B&F— 
Washington,  D.  C;  PUTSCH,  LLEWELLYN  J., 
FS — Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  RHODES,  JOSEPH 
L.,  PISAE— Beltsville,  Md.;  ROTHROCK, 
PHILLIP,  PMA — New  York,  N.  Y.; 
SCHNEIDER,  HARRY  A.,  BAI— Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  SCHOLEFIELD,  CARL  B.,  FS— Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.;  SMITH,  CLYDE  E.,  BAI — 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  TAAKE,  ROBERT  E., 
BAI — St.  Louis,  Mo.;  THOMPSON,  ELMER, 
Inf— Washington,  D.  C;  TODD,  FRANCES 
W.,  PISAE — Washington,  D.  C;  WEBER, 
HENRY  S.,  BAI — Lancaster,  Pa. 
•  • 

Facts  about  potato  supports 

On  April  21  Secretary  Brannan  released  an 
informative  factual  statement  regarding  the 
current  potato  price  support  program;  it  in- 
cluded a  cost  break-down  and  other  data  of 
interest.  To  get  a  copy  vrrite  Press  Service 
for  No.  831. 

Sadness  and  quick  decline 

,-  Down  in  Brazil  a  virus  disease  has  appeared 
that  attacks  citrus  fruit  grown  on  sour- 
orange    rootstocks.     The    Brazilians    call    it 

-  tristeza,  meaning  "sadness,"  and  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  disease  known  as  "quick  de- 
cline" which  threatens  to  wipe  out  citrus 
trees  on  sour-orange  rootstocks  in  southern 
California.  Tristeza  was  first  observed  in  the 
Argentine  in  1930,  in  Brazil  in  1937;  it  now 
occurs  widely  in  these  countries  and  in  Uru- 
guay. During  the  past  3  years  scientists  from 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering  have  been  working 

-  on  this  disease  with  Brazilian  scientists  at 
the  Instituto  Agronomico,  Campinos,  Brazil. 
The  workers  believe  it  may  be  possible  to 
obtain  crosses  between  mandarins  and  sour 
oranges  and  between  sweet  and  sour  oranges, 
and  to  develop  hybrids  with  sour-orange 
characteristics,  such  as  resistance  to  gum- 
mosis  and  foot  rot,  and  with  the  desirable 

"tolerance  to  tristeza  virus.  Then  may  there 
be  no  more  sadness.  (See  "Tristeza  Disease 
?  of  Citrus"  by  C.  W.  Bennett  and  A.  S.  Costa, 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  AprU  15, 
1949,  vol.  78,  No.  8) . 


THE  X  in  at  least  one  mysterious  scien- 
tific equation  has  been  solved  and  found 
to  be  vitamin  B12.  The  solution  was  con- 
trived by  C.  A.  Cary,  who  gets  a  Distin- 
guished Service  Award,  and  A.  M.  Hart- 
man,  who  gets  a  Superior  Service  Award, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  The 
hitherto  unidentified  food  element  in 
milk,  first  reported  by  them  in  1932,  and 
called  nutrient  X  because  of  its  unknown 
chemical  character,  is  undoubtedly  vita- 
min Bi:,  the  substance  that  makes  liver 
extracts  so  useful  in  treating  pernicious 
anemia. 

Some  years  ago  Cary  and  Hartman 
demonstrated  that  nutrient  X  was  es- 
sential for  the  normal  growth,  develop- 
ment, reproduction,  and  lactation  of  lab- 
oratory rats.  Later  they  found  X  in  the 
nonfat  portion  of  milk,  in  cheese,  com- 
mercial casein,  leafy  foods  and  feeds, 
and  in  liver  extracts,  but  not  in  cereal 
grains  nor  oil  meals.  X  is  so  essential 
to  rats  that  they  grow  poorly  on  diets 
lacking  it,  particularly  if  they  contain 
lactose  or  high  levels  of  protein,  and  they 
die  if  it  is  lacking  when  the  diet  contains 
as  much  as  65  percent  of  protein.  Rats 
made  but  54  percent  of  their  normal 
growth  on  25-percent-protein  diets  lack- 
ing X,  and  only  25  to  30  percent  of  their 
normal  growth  on  such  diets  containing 
45  percent  of  protein. 

Other  studies  by  Cary  and  Hartman 
indicate  that  bacteria  in  the  rat  intes- 
tine synthesize  X,  or  a  material  having 
similar  activity,  riboflavin  or  vitamin  B2 
playing  an  important  role  in  this  syn- 
thesis. Evidence  also  indicates  that  cows 
may  ordinarily  synthesize  nutrient  X  to 
maintain  the  potency  of  the  milk.  Milk 
and  other  foods  than  liver  which  contain 
X  are  not  effective  in  pernicious  anemia 
because  the  material  does  not  occur  in 
these  foods  in  a  form  easily  used  by  pa- 
tients affected  with  the  disease. 

When  crystalline  vitamin  B12  recently 
became  available  commercially  Cary  and 
Hartman  began  a  series  of  rat-feeding 
tests  to  compare  its  effects  with  those  of 
their  nutrient  X.  Insofar  as  growth  is 
concerned  both  functioned  alike  and  they 
also  had  the  same  above-noted  effect  on 
the  utilization  of  high-protein  diets  by 
rats.  It  was  concluded  that  X  or  B1= 
plays  a  very  important  role  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  normal  mammal,  that  many 
of  our  foods  are  deficient  in  this  nutrient, 
and  that  milk,  nonfat  milk  products,  and 
various  cheeses  are  good  sources.  White 
flour,  even  when  enriched,  whole  wheat 
flour,  corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  cereals,  and 
cereal    products,   and   oilmeals   contain 


Federal  Employees'  Creed 

THE  FEDERAL  PERSONNEL  COUN- 
CIL has  asked  its  members  and  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Field  Councils  for  sug- 
gestions on  the  preparation  of  a  Federal 
employees'  creed  of  service  to  the  public. 
The  following  has  been  proposed  by  A. 
James  Martin  of  our  Office  of  Personnel : 

"My  Creed  of  Service:  Each  day  I 
thank  God  that  I  am  an  American  and 
that  I  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  Him 
and  my  fellow  men  as  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government;  I  am  grateful  that 
I  am  a  public  servant  in  a  democracy  and 
aware  that  to  preserve  our  freedom  I 
must  be  a  good  servant ;  I  recognize  that 
to  be  a  good  servant  I  must  strive  to  set 
and  follow  good  examples,  to  respect  the 
human  dignity  of  others,  to  deal  with 
everyone  as  a  fellow  human  being,  to  be 
sympathetic  and  kind,  loyal  and  helpful, 
humble  and  grateful,  courteous  and 
cheerful,  and  proud  of  our  country  and 
countrymen. 

"I  therefore  resolve:  1,  To  discharge 
my  duties  with  a  high  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  workplace,  the  home,  and 
the  community;  2,  to  accept  my  respon- 
sibility graciously  and  to  do  the  best  that 
I  can ;  and  3,  to  be  ever  mindful  that  my 
constant  objective  is  ever  better  public 
service. — A  Federal  Employee." 

Mr.  Martin  would  like  to  receive  your 
comments  or  suggestions  for  improving 
this  draft  or  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
make  an  original  proposal.  In  either 
event,  your  assistance  is  solicited  so  that, 
when  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment goes  forward  to  the  Federal 
Personnel  Council,  it  will  represent  our 
best  effort  and  one  in  which  everyone 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

©  • 

USDA  publications 

Mrs.  Eleanor  W.  Clay,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, has  compiled  a  complete  guide  to  a 
classified  list  of  USDA  publications,  new 
and  revised,  as  well  as  older  editions  still 
available.  It  was  issued  as  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  60.  The  task  of  assembling 
this  guide  was  prodigious  as  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  so  varied  and  the  field  is  constantly 
growing. 

Disaster  loan  authority 

Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1171,  Sup- 
plement 4,  April  15,  abolished  the  Regional 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  transferred  its  assets,  con- 
tracts, property,  claims,  rights,  records,  per- 
sonnel, and  liabilities  to  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. All  authorities,  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duties  vested  in  the  Secretary  by 
Public  Law  38  were  also  transferred  to  PHA, 
except  the  power  and  authority  to  designate 
areas  or  regions  where  production  disasters 
have  made  agricultural  credit  necessary. 

practically  none  of  this  nutrient,  but 
supplementation  with  foods  containing 
it  is  relatively  simple. 
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Dr.  0.  F.  Cook 


ANOTHER  OF  THAT  famous  galaxy  of 
scientists  which  adorned  the  old  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  some  40  years  ago  has 
passed  on — Dr.  O.  F.  Cook,  who  died  April 
23  at  his  home,  Lanham,  Md.,  aged  81. 
Small,  busy,  vivacious,  alert,  and  charm- 
ing even  in  advanced  old  age,  he  joined 
USDA  in  1898  as  a  specialist  in  plant 
exploration  and  importation. 

During  a  visit  to  Guatemala  in  1902  Dr. 
Cook  discovered  that  the  cotton  grown 
there  by  the  Indians  was  untroubled  by 
boll  weevils  and  later  he  found  an  antlike 
insect  protected  the  cotton.  This  "Ke- 
lep  ant"  was  introduced  into  Texas  to 
aid  in  the  fight  against  the  boll  weevil 
there.  Cook  later  discovered  weevil- 
resistant  characters  in  native  Mexican 
and  Central  American  cottons,  and  intro- 
duced them  here.  He  was  also  the  first 
investigator  to  discover  that  the  cotton 
plant  has  two  kinds  of  branches.  He 
controlled  the  plant's  branching  habits 
by  suitable  spacing  in  the  rows,  shortened 
the  fruiting  season,  and  thus  prevented 
much  damage  by  the  weevil  which  came 
along  too  late. 

Cook  and  his  associates  also  insisted 
that  variations  in  the  cotton  of  the  South 
which  had  been  attributed  to  the  seed 
"running  out"  were  actually  caused  by 
the  fact  that  seed  of  different  varieties 
became  mixed  in  the  gins  and  thereafter 
cross-pollinated  in  the  field.  Cook  then 
began  a  campaign  for  one-variety  cotton 
communities,  a  system  which  assumed 
greater  importance  when  Acala  cotton 
was  introduced  from  southern  Mexico. 
Pure-seed  one-variety  cotton  communi- 
ties thereafter  extended  rapidly. 

Cook  also  worked  with  such  plants  as 
rubber,  coffee,  cacao,  and  other  tropicals. 
He  made  the  first  detailed  study  of  rub- 
ber culture  in  southern  Mexico,  aided  in 
the  discovery  of  new  rubber  tree  varieties 
and  strains,  and  proved  that  even  the 
Hevea  rubber  tree  could  be  grown  in 
Florida  south  of  Miami.  Dr.  Cook  was 
widely  traveled.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Yale-National  Geographic  Society 
expedition  to  Peru  in  1915  to  study  plants 
used  by  the  Incas.  Long  a  member  of 
the  American  Genetic  Association,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  scientific  societies, 
he  is  survived,  among  others,  by  his  son 
Robert  C.  Cook,  Washington,  D.  C,  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Heredity. 
•  O 

Spotted  in — 

Foreign  Affairs  for  October  1948,  which  Just 
lumbered  in  without  excuse  for  tardiness: 
"Trial  Balance  in  Japan,"  by  W.  I.  Ladejinsky, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 


Brief  but  important 

Family  spending 

Do  you  know  how  to  spend  your  Income 
wisely?  USDA  Miscellaneous  Publication  No. 
661,  prepared  by  experts  In  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  Is 
entitled  "Guiding  Family  Spending"  and 
offers  sound  advice  on  the  subject.  H  puz- 
zled, get  a  copy. 

Agricultural  Economics  Research 

The  second  issue,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  April  1919, 
of  this  attractive  and  interesting  quarterly 
has  appeared  from.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  with  Howard  L.  Parsons  and 
Caroline  Sherman  as  editors.  This  journal 
of  economic  and  statistical  research  for  BAE 
arid  cooperating  agencies  merits  your  atten- 
tion. 


Graham  to  Harvard 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Graham,  Chief  of  SCS's  Bio- 
logical Division,  will  conduct  two  courses  at 
Harvard  this  summer,  an  undergraduate 
course  on  biological  resources,  their  develop- 
ment and  preservation,  and  a  conservation 
seminar  limited  to  15  graduate  students  with 
leaders  in  economics,  sociology,  and  other 
specialties  participating.  A  conservationist 
of  note  and  the  author  of  several  distin- 
guished volumes,  Dr.  Graham  is  well  quali- 
fied for  this  teaching  assignment.  The 
courses  will  be  given  at  Harvard  Biological 
Laboratories,  Cambridge  Mass.,  during  the 
summer  school  which  begins  July  5  and  ends 
August  27. 

Quiet,  please 

In  a  recent  report  Dr.  Franz  Alexander  of 
Chicago  stated  that  accident-prone  people 
are  usually  rebels.  Decisive  and  impulsive 
they  love  excitement  and  adventure  but  do 
not  plan  nor  prepare  for  the  future.  Acci- 
dent-prone persons,  says  he,  cannot  tolerate 
even  self-discipline,  and  they  resent  all  ex- 
ternal authority.  «  •  *  Then  along 
comes  Dr.  Herbert  Stack  of  the  New  York 
University  Center  for  Safety  Education  to 
say  that  bad  drivers  are  not  less  intelligent 
than  the  accident-free  variety;  they  stack  up 
just  about  the  same  physiologically  too. 
But  they  think  they  can  safely  do  things  they 
shouldn't,  they  imagine  they  can  hold  their 
liquor  better  than  they  do,  they  have  little 
use  for  traffic  rules,  and  they  are  jumpy. 
Quiet,  please — and  let's  have  fewer  accidents 
from  now  on. 

New  lab  dedicated 

On  April  13  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Chemistry's  new  research 
laboratory  for  expanding  the  uses  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  grown  in  the  Pacific  South- 
west was  dedicated  at  Pasadena.  It  replaces 
AIC's  Los  Angeles  research  station  estab- 
lished in  1912.  Funds  for  construction  of 
the  new  laboratory  were  provided  by  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act.  It  will  for  the 
first  time  give  growers  and  processors  of 
citrus  fruits  and  other  agricultural  products 
in  southern  California  more  nearly  adequate 
facilities  for  research  on  the  utilization  of 
these  products.  The  new  building  is  in  modi- 
fied California  Mission  style;  it  cost  $320,000; 
it  houses  5  chemical  laboratories,  constant- 
temperature  rooms,  and  an  adequate  pilot 
plant,  and  will  be  headed  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Beavens, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  AIC  lab  in  Los 
Angeles.  Investigations  will  be  coordinated 
closely  with  those  of  the  Western  Lab  at 
Albany,  Calif.,  and  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Products  Laboratory,  Pullman,  Wash. 


Tobacco  is  a  rowdy  weed 

The  Story  of  Tobacco  In  America,  a  Knopf  . 
book  by  Prof.  Joseph  C.  Robert,  appropriately 
enough  a  teacher  of  history  at  Duke  Univers- 
ity, recently  came  off  the  press  at  a  fat  $5 
per  copy.  Cigarettes  had  a  more  or  less  un- 
certain status  until  after  1927,  when  women 
stepped  in  to  save  their  reputation  and  phe- 
nomenally increase  their  consumption.  Cus- 
pidors began  to  be  eliminated  from  Federal 
buildings  officially  in  1945.  as  authorized  by 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  obvious  reasons — chawin'  was  vanishing. 
The  growing,  processing,  and  marketing  of 
tobacco  are  all  covered.  Get  the  book  from 
libraries  or  booksellers  for  details.  Find  out 
how  licorice  and  prune  essence  contribute 
their  flavor  to  cigarettes! 

FS  film  wins  award 

"Then  It  Happened,"  a  documentary  film, 
produced  by  the  Department's  Motion  Pic- 
ture Service  for  the  Forest  Service,  in  color, 
based  on  the  Maine  forest  fires  of  fall  1947, 
was  awarded  a  "Safety  Oscar"  as  the  best 
1948  picture  in  the  field  of  general  safety. 
This  award  is  made  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Films  for  Safety,  National  Safety 
Council.  Sensational  fire  scenes  shown  were 
shot  under  extreme  hazards  by  George  Ort- 
leib,  ace  cameraman,  MPS.  They  were  edited  . 
and  dramatized  by  the  MPS,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Walter  Scott,  and  sounded  by 
Reuben  Ford.  Clint  Davis,  FS,  was  technical 
supervisor;  Bill  Berghoffen,  FS,  wrote  the 
commentary. 

One-man  information  bureau 

Robert  O.  Bale,  4-H  Club  agent  in  Tomp- 
kins County,  N.  Y.,  answered  a  letter  and  as  a 
result  became  a  one-man  information  bureau 
for  hundreds  of  Germans  who  wanted  to 
know  all  about  America.  His  first  letter  gave 
many  details  about  our  4-H  Club  work. 
Later  a  German  periodical  picked  this  up  as 
news  and  suggested  that  Germans  write  Bale, 
asking  him  anything  about  America  for  "he 
answers  your  questions."  Bale's  mail  ava- 
lanched.  He  tried  to  reply  even  when  asked: 
"Say  me  something  about  advertising  in 
America,"  or  when  requested  to  advise  about 
stamp  collecting,  art,  literature,  and  private 
detective  methods  In  America.  One  90-year- 
old  farmer  just  wanted  a  pen  pal.  Bale  has 
tremendously  enjoyed  his  extracurricular  job 
of  interpreting  America  to  the  Germans  but 
he  would  like  some  help.  If  you  are  in  the 
mood  to  assist  get  in  touch  with  him  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Lemon  pie  reconditioned 

You  have  heard  of  pie  in  the  sky?  Pos- 
sibly some  of  it  will  be  the  new  lemon  me- 
ringue variety  served  recently  at  a  dinner 
composed  of  experimental  foods  developed 
by  our  chemists — real  foods  too,  not  ersatz. 
The  frozen  lemon  puree  used,  which  is  now 
in  commercial  production,  was  developed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry.  The 
meringue  was  whipped  up  from  "gelsoy"  a 
soybean-protein  product  developed  at  AIC's 
Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  in 
Peoria.  The  puree  is  now  being  used  in  sher- 
bets, Ices,  pies,  pastries,  lemonade,  and  other 
lemon  beverages.  Gelsoy,  soon  to  be  in  com- 
mercial production,  whips  easily  into  me- 
ringues, gives  a  jellied  texture  to  other  foods, 
and  may  soon  appear  in  pastries,  ice  cream, 
cookie  filling,  candies,  puddings,  jellied 
soups,  and  prepared  cold  meats.  Incidentally, 
AIC's  Los  Angeles  Laboratory  has  also  per- 
fected a  new  bottled  fresh  orange  juice  which 
has  fine  flavor  and  holds  tightly  on  to  its  vita- 
min C— no  heat,  no  freezing,  no  concentra- 
tion— and  now  in  commercial  production. 
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Government  press  releases 

Dick  Fitzpatrick,  associate  editor  of  Quill, 
writing  in  the  March  issue  of  Journalism 
Quarterly  says,  among  other  things,  "*  *  * 
It  seems  that  Government  press  releases  have 
not  increased  in  volume  to  anywhere  near 
the  extent  of  the  number  of  employees  or 
total  annual  appropriations,  and  that  they 
are  now  fewer  in  number  than  in  1937." 

Plant  Disease  Reporter 

This  mimeographed  monthly  reports  the 
current  results  of  the  Plant  Disease  Survey 
and  phytopathologists  depend  upon  it  to  keep 
them  informed  about  the  occurrence  and 
control  of  various  plant  diseases.  It  is  now  in 
its  thirty-third  volume  and  goes  to  more  than 
1,200  subscribers,  about  130  of  whom  are  in 
foreign  countries.  No  article  judged  suitable 
for  use  is  held  more  than  6  weeks  before  ap- 
pearance, and  supplements  are  issued  irreg- 
ularly to  publish  subject  matter  that  can  be 
presented  more  effectively  as  a  unit. 

Recent  AIC  achievements 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry  issued  April  15  a  mimeographed 
digest  of  some  16  recent  achievements  by  its 
various  laboratories,  using  the  title  "New 
Uses  and  Better  Markets  for  Farm  Products." 
The  developments  herein  briefly  described  in- 
clude only  those  adopted  by  industry  for  com- 
mercial production  during  the  past  year. 
They  concern  citrus  fruits,  corn,  cotton,  milk 
protein,  soybean  oil,  peanuts,  antibiotics, 
apple  essence,  pickles,  vitamin  C  compounds, 
peas,  potatoes,  cottonseed,  and  synthetic 
rubber.  If  interested  in  these  recently  suc- 
cessful and  finished  projects  among  the  350- 
odd  ones  AIC  has  under  way,  write  Informa- 
tion Division  of  the  bureau  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  ask  for  a  copy. 

USDA's  medical  research 

You  may  be  unaware  that,  almost  by  in- 
advertence, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  performed  considerable  research  in  the 
field  of  human  medicine.  If  so,  you  might 
like  to  read  "Medical  Research  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,"  by  T.  Swann 
Harding,  in  March  1949  Rural  Sociology.  The 
editor  of  USDA  has  a  limited  number  of  re- 
prints If  you  care  to  write  in  for  one. 

Byproduct   3 

The  corncob  Is  a  byproduct.  Admit  that 
for  purposes  of  argument  and  call  it  No.  1. 
By  grinding  No.  1  our  Northern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  produces  a  soft-grit  abras- 
ive used  for  air-blast  cleaning  and  polishing 
of  metals  and  glass,  but  byproduct  No.  2,  the 
i\ne  particles  not  useful  for  such  work,  is 
screened  out.  Now  the  lab  finds  that  if  it  is 
ground  still  finer  a  "flour"  suitable  for  mix- 
ing with  phenolic-resin  glues  is  produced, 
and  it  makes  a  fine  extender.  So  the  North- 
ern Lab  now  finds  uses  for  byproducts  of  by- 
products of  byproducts! 

They  stuck 

Those  blossoms  on  the  famous  Oriental 
cherry  trees,  Washington,  D.  C,  we  mean- 
after  they  were  sprayed  with  a  stick-tight 
hormone  spray.  Ralph  W.  Sherman,  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  was 
the  first  to  suggest  using  hormones  for  this 
purpose.  National  Capital  Parks  tried  them 
out  last  year  with  the  advice  of  PISAE,  and 
found  they  worked.  This  year  the  treated 
trees  held  their  blossoms  just  about  twice  as 
long  as  usual,  while  unsprayed  blossoms 
taded.  First  holly  berries,  then  apples,  now 
blossom  petals  have  been  stuck  to  the  trees 
i  longer  with  such  sprays.  We  hope  no  one 
ever  uses  too  big  a  dose  of  hormone  and  has 
to  pry  his  apples  off  the  trees  with  a  chisel. 


"Ding" 

J.  N.  Darling  ("Ding")  for  many  years  one 
of  our  leading  cartoonists  and  for  some  time 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
when  it  was  in  USDA,  has  been  forced  to  give 
up  regular  cartoon  production  because  of 
uncertain  health.  He  is  72  and  has  been  a 
staff  cartoonist  for  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  since  1906;  he  is  twice  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner. 

Brothers  retires 

Charles  S.  Brothers,  who  has  served  longer 
continuously  than  any  other  field  attorney 
in  our  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  retired  at  the 
end  of  March  after  more  than  42  years  of 
service.  He  was  regarded  as  the  dean  of  the 
Western  law  officers.  He  received  his  LL.B. 
from  University  of  Mississippi  in  1902  and 
his  LL.M.  from  George  Washington  Univers- 
ity in  1907.  His  original  USDA  appointment 
was  as  law  clerk  in  Forest  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  September  1,  1906.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  short  periods  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  as  it  then  was,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  he  served 
his  entire  career  in  USDA. 

Farm  safety  calendar 

The  first  National  Farm  Safety  Calendar 
has  been  completed  and  will  be  offered  for 
sale  for  1950  by  Brown  &  Bigelow  who  worked 
on  it  with  the  National  Safety  Council.  The 
Council's  farm  division  staff  is  now  at  work 
on  the  1951  calendar.  The  calendar  consists 
of  an  attractive  picture  for  every  month,  each 
buttressed  with  an  appropriate  farm  safety 
message.  It  will  be  purchased  and  distrib- 
uted free  by  firms  from  which  farmers  buy. 
The  Council  has  also  recently  issued  two 
new  safe  farm  practice  leaflets:  "How  To 
Lift"  and  "Checking  Your  Safety  I.  Q."  Na- 
tional Farm  Safety  Week  will  be  July  24-30 
this  year. 

Livestock  fanciers 

The  other  day  there  came  a  letter  from 
Farmer  and  Stock -Breeder,  Dorset  House, 
Stamford  St.,  London  S.  E.  1,  England,  saying 
a  book  entitled  "Britain  Can  Breed  It"  was 
on  the  way  to  us.  Since  then  it  has  arrived. 
It  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  job  on  British 
livestock.  It  covers  beef  and  dual-purpose 
cattle,  pigs,  horses,  and  sheep — shortwool, 
longwool,  and  mountain.  Pictures  and  de- 
scriptive matter  giving  the  history  and  nature 
of  the  various  breeds  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved upon.  The  letter  said:  "This  book  is 
being  distributed  overseas  without  charge. 
We  hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a  reliable  guide 
to  the  merits  of  our  various  breeds.  *  *  * 
At  the  time  of  writing  we  still  have  a  limited 
number  of  copies  available  on  individual 
application  to  us."  That  date  was  March  31. 
If  you  want  to  take  your  chances  you  might 
write  in  to  the  address  above. 

Bug-killer  air  force  ready 

The  Department's  answer  to  outbreaks  of 
devastating  insects,  an  "air  force"  of  bug- 
killing  airplanes,  is  poised  for  the  opening 
of  the  1949  season  against  three  widely  sepa- 
rated concentrations  of  destructive  insects. 
Airplane  sprays  will  be  used  on  the  gypsy 
moth  in  northeastern  States,  grasshoppers  in 
Wyoming  and  Montana,  and  spruce  bud- 
worms  in  Oregon  and  Maine.  Entomologists 
hope  that  the  sprayings  will  give  the  insects 
a  dose  of  high-powered  chemicals  sufficient 
to  bring  down  the  heavy  numbers  of  the  in- 
sects in  the  areas.  A  single  pound  of  DDT 
per  acre  is  ample  to  control  insect  outbreaks 
in  forests.  This  will  be  applied  in  all  Federal 
forest  insect-control  operations  in  1949.  In- 
vestigations have  shown  that  birds  and  mam- 
mals are  not  at  all  affected  by  DDT  at  that 
dosage,  and  fish  only  slightly.  For  details 
write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  806. 


Loveland  and  GS 

Under  Secretary  Loveland  is  also  a  member 
of  the  General  Administration  Board,  USDA 
Graduate  School — as  we  should  have  said  In 
the  April  25  issue. 

USDA's  accomplishments 

Under  the  title  "Made-to-Order  Farming" 
the  Economist  (London)  for  March  26,  194-9, 
page  562,  ran  a  brief  but  revealing  review  of 
scientific  accomplishments  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Administration. 

Government  employees 

We  suggest  that  you  get  hold  of  a  copy  of 
Federal  Employees  in  War  and  Peace,  a  new 
volume  by  Frances  T.  Cahn,  from  Brook- 
ings Institution,  Washington,  D.  C— try  li- 
braries and  book  stores.  It's  $3.50  per  serv- 
ing. It  tells  why  employees  entered  Govern- 
ment service,  how  they  like  it,  at  what  sal- 
aries they  entered,  and  many  other  things 
you  might  like  to  know. 

Raper  honored 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Raper,  a  leader  in  that 
famous  penicillin  team  at  our  Northern  Re- 
gional Research  Laboratory,  Peoria,  111.,  was 
elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
during  its  spring  meetings  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  one  of  29  new  members  elected 
from  the  United  States,  only  4  of  whom  are  • 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government.  So 
far  as  we  know  he  is  the  only  active  member 
of  USDA's  staff  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Academy — corrections  anticipated! 

Ag  history  standards 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Department 
Committee  on  Agricultural  History  a  report 
on  standards  for  preparing  historical  ac- 
counts was  submitted  by  a  subcommittee 
composed  of  Benjamin  Schwartz,  James  B. 
Hasselman,  and  Everett  E.  Edwards.  This  re- 
port outlines  standards  for  writing  historical 
reports  on  departmental  activities  and  pro- 
grams. It  should  be  read  by  all  employees 
responsible  for  preparing  reports.  Write  for 
your  copy  to  the  Committee  Chairman,  O.  C. 
Stine,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  or 
call  Ext.  2244. 

Cheers  for  Mrs.  Hall! 

On  this  immaculate  and  sparkling  day, 
April  28,  Jefferson  Auditorium  was  filled  and 
the  proper  dignitaries  gave  fulsome  praise  to 
Mrs.  Carrie  Hall,  USDA's  elevator  operator 
extraordinary,  who  took  her  bountiful  and 
tonic  smile  with  her  into  retirement  after  33 
years.  It  was  a  remarkable  tribute  to  a  dig- 
nified woman  who  loved  people  and  who 
valued  service  more  than  money.  Hereafter 
there  will  be  just  a  little  tarnish  on  the 
brightest  of  days  that  smile  on  our  buildings 
and  glisten  down  our  corridors.  For  Carrie 
Hall  has  forsaken  us  and  the  opulence  of  her 
smile  is  no  more. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  retired 

Mrs.  Blanche  Montgomery  has  retired  from 
the  Office  of  Information.  A  native  of  Ohio, 
she  answered  Uncle  Sam's  call  for  war  work- 
ers during  World  War  I.  She  came  to  USDA 
after  serving  in  the  War  Department  working 
first  in  the  Federal  Farm  Bureau,  then  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  She  en- 
tered Inf  in  1933.  Here  her  background  of 
teacher,  poultry  woman,  and  gardener  stood 
her  in  good  stead  in  selecting  publications 
and  replying  to  the  hundreds  of  letters  her 
office  received  daily.  During  the  war  she 
turned  several  acres  of  land  over  to  a  Victory 
Garden  Corps.  Friends  and  fellow  workers 
will  miss  her  cheerful  presence  and  the  beau- 
tiful bouquets  of  flowers  she  has  brought 
from  her  garden. 
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Plantas  Medicinales 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  illustrated  bulle- 
tin in  Spanish  from  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C,  priced  at  50  cents,  full 
title:  "Plantas  Medicinales  de  regiones  trop- 
icales  y  subtropicales,  Publication  Agricolo, 
Nos.  154-158,"  authors  A.  F.  Sievers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricul- 
tural Engineering,  and  E.  C.  Higbee. 

Corrections,  please 

The  item  on  Drs.  Salter  and  Bennett,  page 
4,  issue  of  April  11,  SCS  now  says  should  have 
read:  "Dr.  Bennett  cited  the  460  million  acres 
of  good  land  in  the  TJ.  S.  of  which  only  80-100 
million  acres  are  not  subject  to  erosion,"  etc. 
Also  those  potatoes  mentioned  on  page  4, 
issue  of  March  14,  are  only  about  77-78  per- 
cent water,  like  other  potatoes,  not  90  per- 
cent.   Thanks  for  your  indulgence. 

Erosion — potatoes 

Our  attention  has  just  been  attracted  by 
Technical  Bulletin  No.  973,  reporting  "Inves- 
tigations in  Erosion  Control  and  the  Recla- 
mation of  Eroded  Land  at  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Conservation  Experiment  Station 
(SCS)  Near  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  1933-43,"  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Publication  No.  682,  "Potato  Pref- 
erences Among  Restaurant  and  Hotel  Buy- 
ers," prepared  in  BAE,  and  both  dated  April 
1949. 

British  notes 

Dr.  George  Scott  Robertson,  permanent 
secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 
Northern  Ireland,  died  last  December  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  A.  E.  Harkness, 
senior  assistant  secretary.    *      *  Mr.  P.  J. 

Macfarlan,  assistant  agricultural  attache  in 
the  British  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
returning  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  been 
replaced  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Taylor,  who  studied 
agriculture  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

Change  your  clothes 

Vernon  Vine,  formerly  of  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, has  a  fine  article  in  May  Farm 
Journal  on  Berley  Winton's  Regional  Poultry 
Research  Laboratory,  Lansing,  Mich.,  entitled 
"They  Won't  Let  You  in  Here!"  Look  it  up  if 
you  yearn  to  know  how  research  on  lympho- 
matosis (alias  range  paralysis,  big  liver  dis- 
ease, etc.)  of  chickens  is  carried  on  and  why 
an  attendant  must  sometimes  change  his 
clothes  40  or  50  times  a  day.  It's  no  job  for  a 
fellow  who  doesn't  like  to  dress  and  undress. 

Ancestral  corn 

Herbert  Dick  and  C.  Earle  Smith  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  report  having  found  in  a 
layer  of  accumulated  refuse  in  Bat  Cave,  New 
Mexico,  cobs  and  pieces  of  corn  more  than 
4,000  years  old.  By  carefully  removing  the 
surrounding  debris  they  were  able  to  study 
their  find,  which  while  probably  not  itself 
wild  corn  is  possibly  not  far  removed  there- 
from. This  was  both  a  pop  and  a  pod  corn 
and  was  not,  as  many  botanists  suppose 
early  corn  was,  derived  from  teosinte. 

Take  Miss  Leonard's  advice 

The  other  day  the  eternally  youthful  Bris- 
tow  Adams  of  Cornell  wrote  us  that  Cornell 
Extension  Bulletin  No.  753,  called  "Let's  Pre- 
pare a  Publication,"  issued  January  1949,  and 
prepared  by  Nell  B.  Leonard  "has  a  lot  of  good 
stuff  in  it."  This  is  a  gross  understatement. 
We  have  just  examined  a  copy  of  the  booklet 
with  care — Bristow  was  thoughtful  enough 
to  send  one  along — and  It  almost  made  an 
editor  out  of  us.  Never  before  do  we  remem- 
ber seeing  so  much  valuable  practical  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  presented  so  com- 
pactly and  so  well — and  it  covers  everything 
from  simplicity  in  writing  to  seeing  the  pub- 
lication through  the  press.  Congratulations, 
Nell! 


Murder  in  the  plant  world 

We  don't  ordinarily  think  of  plants  and 
trees  as  warring  to  the  death.  Yet  not  only 
can  murder  occur  in  the  plant  world  but  some 
plants  have  been  waging  chemical  warfare  on 
others  for  many  years.  They  produce  anti- 
social chemicals  and  use  them  with  a  ven- 
geance. For  more  detail  see  the  article, 
"Chemical  Warfare  Among  the  Plants,"  by 
James  Bonner  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  in  March  Scientific  American. 
The  work  of  USDA's  Oswald  Schriener  is 
mentioned   as   brilliant. 

A^inor  speaks  at  Hampton 

William  A.  Minor,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
recently  addressed  a  huge  gathering  of  stu- 
dents, farmers,  and  extension  workers  during 
Hampton  Institute's  Rural  Exposition.  He 
praised  white  and  colored  farmers  of  the 
South  alike  for  their  increased  diversification 
and  their  successful  efforts  to  mechanize. 
He  suggested  that  more  of  the  farmer's  earn- 
ings be  devoted  to  providing  better  food, 
housing,  and  living  conditions,  and  summed 
up  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Department 
is  helping  these  farmers  to  shift  and  increase 
their  production  and  to  increase  and  stabilize 
their  income. 

Hooker  joins  Ext 

P.  K.  Hooker  of  Vermont  has  rejoined  the 
Division  of  Field  Studies  and  Training,  Ex- 
tension Service,  to  assist  Dr.  Fred  Frutchey 
with  foreign  students.  From  October  1945 
until  September  1946  he  assisted  in  the  train- 
ing of  21  Chinese  in  agricultural  extension 
methods.  He  was  formerly  training  officer 
for  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
And  Ext  has  the  students  all  right — just  now 
32  Dutch  farmers  and  a  county  agent  who 
will  work  and  live  with  farmers  in  a  number 
of  States  and  learn  about  American  farm 
practices  as  well  as  our  rural  extension  work. 
Hooker  is  a  former  employee  of  old  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  and  was  also  in  Soil 
Conservation  Service  from  1938  until  July 
1943. 

Atomic  energy  for  industry 

Commissioner  Sumner  T.  Pike  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  recently  gave  the 
last  in  a  series  of  conservation  lectures  ar- 
ranged by  the  Graduate  School  and  he'd  in 
Jefferson  Auditorium.  As  we  understand  it, 
research  on  the  provision  of  atomic  energy 
for  industrial  use  is  rather  like  solving  the 
problem  of  firing  off  a  cannon  a  little  bit  at 
a  time.  It  is  a  matter  of  controlling  a  chain 
reaction  that  simply  yearns  to  become  explo- 
sive. Whereas  it  should  be  only  2  or  3  years 
before  the  problem  is  solved,  it  will  probably 
take  7  or  8  years  in  reality  because,  as  Com- 
missioner Pike  reminded  his  listeners,  un- 
foreseen factors  enter  into  all  exploratory 
research  projects  and  these  factors  are 
notoriously  unfavorable,  tending  to  retard 
rather  than  to  accelerate  progress.  (P.  S. : 
Commissioner  Pike  also  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  "nuclear  garbage!") 

Periodicals  of  USDA 

Our  current  periodical  publications  are 
now  as  follows:  Agricultural  Economics  Re- 
search, Agricultural  Situation,  Agriculture 
Decisions,  Bibliography  of  Agriculture,  Crops 
and  Markets,  Extension  Service  Review.  Fire 
Control  Notes,  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade, 
Foreign  Agriculture,  Foreign  Crops  and  Mar- 
kets, Marketing  Activities,  Monthly  List  of 
Publications  and  Motion  Pictures,  News  for 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  Notices  of  Judgment, 
Rural  Electrification  News,  Service  and  Regu- 
latory Announcements  (from  BAI,  EPQ,  and 
PMA)  and  Soil  Conservation.  (USDA  is  the 
employee  house  organ  not  intended  for  out- 
side circulation.)  If  you  want  more  detail 
regarding  subscription  rates,  etc.,  on  any  of 
them  write  the  editor  of  USDA. 


Werner  Meyer  to  OES 

Werner  Meyer,  with  Extension  Service  for 
8  years,  has  become  a  member  of  the  Staff ; 
of  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural 
Research  Administration.  He  will  act  as  co- 
ordinator of  research  information  for  the 
experiment  stations  and  serve  as  liaison  be- 
tween the  station  editors  and  ARA's  research 
bureaus. 

New  publications  are — 

Motion  Pictures  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  1949,  Miscellaneous  Publication. 
No.  673;  Cotton  Shirts  for  Men  and  Boys, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1837,  slightly  revised  as 
of  April  by  Margaret  Smith,  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics;  Feathers 
from  Domestic  and  Wild  Fowl,  Circular  No. 
803,  by  John  I.  Hardy  and  Thora  M.  Plitt 
Hardy,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  February 
1939;  and  You  and  Forest  Fires,  telling  how 
much  such  fires  affect  you,  their  cause,  ef- 
fects, and  prevention,  dated  December  1948 

Disaster  loan  program 

Secretary  Brannan  has  designated  the ' 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  administer 
a  new  disaster  loan  program.  Primary  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  extend  credit  to 
farmers  and  stockmen  who  have  suffered 
damage  as  a  result  of  a  production  disaster 
and  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  for  continued 
operations  from  existing  commercial  or  co- 
operative credit  sources.  First  uses  of  the 
loan  funds  are  expected  to  be  made  in  the 
13-State  western  plains  area  where  blizzards 
and  unusually  heavy  snows  or  unseasonable 
thaws  and  freezes  have  seriously  handicapped 
farming  and  ranching  operations. 

The  Meeting  Will  Come  To  Order 

That's  the  title  of  a  very  clever  little  bulle- 
tin put  out  by  the  Michigan  Extension  Serv- 
ice. It  is  by  Harold  Sponsberg,  a  recognized 
authority  on  parliamentary  procedure,  who 
says  that  it  "is  to  be  used  as  a  brief  and  con- 
venient guide  for  those  who  participate  in 
weekly  or  monthly  meetings  of  local  soci- 
eties." Its  23  illustrated  pages  tell  how  to  do 
everything  up  to  and  including  the  un- 
scrambling of  a  motion  to  amend  an  amend- 
ment to  an  original  motion.  It  is  Extension 
Bulletin  294,  Michigan  State  College  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Evolution  in  reverse? 

If  you  saw  news  items  to  that  effect  which  \\ 
dealt  with  the  work  of  Prof.  C.  Leonard  Hus- 
kins.  Department  of  Botany,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  they  were  in  error.  He  has  two 
main  lines  of  research  under  way:  1,  The 
induction  of  nuclear  division  in  cells  that 
ordinarily  would  not  divide  again;  and  2, 
the  production  of  reduction  divisions  (simi- 
lar in  many  ways  to  sexual  divisions) ,  in 
bodily  tissues — so  far  especially  in  the  roo<tsV 
of  plants.  To  induce  the  first,  auxins  are 
used;  for  the  second,  nucleic  acids  and  their 
compounds.  Many  press  reports  a  few  weeks' 
ago  referred  to  this  work  as  indicating  dev- 
olution had  occurred.  The  reports  were  ex-  - 
apgerated,  misleading,  and  in  many  respects 
false.  Full  report  of  this  work  will  be  given 
in  due  time  by  those  carrying  it  on.  The 
methods  do  not  apply  to  mammals  nor  can 
extinct  insect  species  be  recreated  thereby.. 
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Insecticides— how  deadly?  REA  and  a  flowerpot 


WILL  INSECTICIDES  be  the  death  of 
us?  No,  says  Dr.  F.  C.  Bishcpp,  Assistant 
Chief,  in  charge  of  research,  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  He 
says  there  is  little  reason  for  the  public 
»  fears  recently  stirred  up  by  newspaper 
talk.  All  insecticides  are  poisonous — 
■-otherwise,  how  would  they  kill  insects? 
Some  of  the  most  commonly  used  insect- 

b  killers  are  among  the  most  poisonous  of 
substances,  nicotine  sulfate,  for  instance. 
Some  of  these  highly  poisonous  insecti- 

Lj!    cides     have     been    used    many     years. 
Rightly  used,  insecticides  will  kill  bugs 
and  be  harmless  to  you. 
DDT  was  tested  and  studied  by  numer- 
al ous  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  de- 
termining whether  such   materials   are 

]  safe  to  use  on  humans  before  it  was  used 
by  the  armed  services  during  the  war. 
Then  tons  and  tons  of  it  were  used  to 

_   lick  typhus  and  dysentery  in  Europe  and 

malaria  in  the  Pacific.    Did  you  ever  hear 

.  that  anyone  was  poisoned  by  the  use  of 

all  that  DDT?     No,  says  Dr.  Bishopp; 

|    there  still  is  no  single  proven  case  of 

acute  DDT  poisoning  where  the  DDT  was 

used  as  an  insecticide  to  control  insects. 

But,  according  to  Dr.  Bishopp,  all  any 

insecticide  should  do  is  to  kill  bugs;  no 

■j   more,  no  less.     DDT,  and  many  other 

insecticides  will  kill  insects  in  extremely 

.  small      amounts.        As      recommended 

farmers  should  use  just  enough  to  kill 

■  insects — and  that's  enough.  Aside  from 
a  number  of  uses  for  DDT,  EPQ  has 
made  no  recommendations  for  the  use 
of  any  of  the  newer  hydrocarbon  insec- 
ticides on  vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  or 
other  plants  used  for  food  by  humans. 
But  it  asks  farmers  not  to  use  them  on 
forage  crops  to  be  fed  to  dairy  stock  or 
to  beef  cattle  being  finished  for  slaugh- 
ter. Since  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  stated  that  milk  should  be 
*  free  from  DDT  it  also  recommends  that 
DDT  not  be  used  on  dairy  cows  or  in 
dairy  barns. 
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THE  RURAL  ELECTRIC  LINE  may 
often  displace  a  human  hired  man  on  a 
farm.  But  electricity  can  also  create 
new  jobs  in  rural  communities  to  which 
these  men  can  turn  their  hands,  as 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
points  out.  For  example,  that  last  flow- 
erpot you  bought — have  you  ever  won- 
dered how  it  was  made?  It  could  have 
been  made  in  a  modern,  electrically  oper- 
ated machine  which  at  high  speed  is 
capable  of  producing  1,000  pots  an  hour. 
Such  equipment  is  used  in  the  pottery 
operated  by  Jewell  E.  Merritt  on  his  farm 
near  Lizella,  in  Crawford  County,  Ga., 
with  electricity  furnished  by  the  Lamar 
Electric  Membership  Corp.,  one  of  the 
rural  electric  co-op  systems  financed  in 
Georgia  by  an  REA  loan. 

This  pottery  employs  modern  pot- 
making  devices.  All  equipment  except 
the  huge  baking  kilns,  is  powered  by  elec- 
tricity. When  the  pottery  clay  is  brought 
in  from  nearby  pits,  it  goes  into  a  "clay 
mill"  where  it  is  mixed  with  water  and 
other  liquids.  Then  it  is  molded  into 
balls  each  the  right  size  to  make  a  single 
pot.  One  person  tosses  these  balls  into 
the  pot-making  machine  (called  a  "pug 
mill") .  The  electric  machine  whirls  each 
ball  of  clay,  shaping,  molding,  and 
smoothing  it  in  a  single  continuous  oper- 
ation. A  molded  pot  from  the  machine 
is  stored  on  a  board  shelf  for  several 
days  to  dry.  Then  the  pots  go  into  the 
kilns  where  they  bake  for  72  hours.  After 
baking,  they  are  transferred  from  the 
kilns  to  an  electrically  controlled  room  to 
cool  off  for  2  weeks. 

With  his  electrically  powered  equip- 
ment, Mr.  Merritt  and  his  helpers  can 
manufacture  pots  ranging  in  size  from  2 
to  10  inches  in  diameter — also  urns  and 
vases.  The  plant's  electrically  operated 
equipment  makes  possible  a  huge  pro- 
duction. The  result  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
bygone  era  of  hand-turned  pottery. 


Guayule's  secret  traced 

IT'S  GETTING  TO  BE  a  habit  with 
scientists — this  business  of  creeping 
stealthily  up  on  an  innocent  plant,  find- 
ing out  how  it  manufactures  chemicals, 
then  running  off  to  do  the  thing  better  in 
a  factory.  A  short  while  ago  it  was 
pyrethrum  of  the  chrysanthemum  family 
that  yielded  to  USDA  scientists  its  secret 
of  how  it  formulated  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  insect  powder.  Now  a  re- 
search team  representing  USDA  and  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  James  Bonner,  has 
found  out  a  good  deal  about  how  the 
guayule  plant  makes  rubber.  But  they 
couldn't  have  done  this  without  using 
radioactive  tracers. 

Natural  rubber  is  made  up  of  very  large 
molecules.  A  rubber-producing  shrub 
like  guayule  must  know  how  to  bend  and 
couple  smaller  molecules  of  intermediate 
substances  into  big  molecules.  What  is 
the  intermediate?  Hitherto  it  has  gone 
unidentified,  in  part  because  the  plant 
used  it  up  for  making  rubber  about  as 
quickly  as  it  was  manufactured.  This 
rubber  it  stored  in  the  bark  of  its  stem 
and  roots;  from  these,  man  extracted  it. 
But  now  the  research  team  has  pried  into 
the  plant's  secret  process. 

Guayule  was  grown  under  strictly  con- 
trolled conditions.  It  was  fed  a  basic 
nutrient  solution  which  enabled  it  to 
grow  but  promoted  little  or  no  rubber  for- 
mation. Then  various  other  chemicals 
could  be  added  to  see  whether  they  were 
precursors  of  rubber.  One  such  fore- 
runner proved  to  occur  in  an  extract 
from  the  leaves  of  rubber-producing 
guayule  plants,  though  a  similar  extract 
from  a  plant  not  in  the  rubber- forming 
stage  would  not  cause  cuttings  to  form 
rubber.  Many  of  the  chemicals  tested 
contained  carbon,  so  duplicates  of  two 
of  these  were  synthesized  in  the  labora- 
tory to  contain  radioactive  carbon. 

When  fed  these,  guayule  produced  ra- 
dioactive rubber!  The  two  chemicals  can 
react  to  form  betamethylcrotonic  acid 
and  this  acid  can  so  couple  its  molecules 
together  as  to  form  certain  substances 
with  smaller  molecules  belonging  in  the 
chain  of  chemicals  having  the  same  basic 
formula  as  big-moleculed  rubber  itself. 
The  acid,  which  we  may  call  Betty,  for 
short,  was  for  the  first  time  identified  as 
a  constituent  of  the  rubber-forming 
guayule  plant. 

This  discovery  is  a  significant  step  in 
the  direction  of  synthesizing  natural 
rubber  in  the  laboratory.  Natural  rubber 
is  superior  for  many  purposes  to  any  syn- 
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thetic  rubber — and  many  synthetic  rub- 
bers differ  markedly  from  the  natural  in 
chemical  composition.  Industrial  chem- 
ists know  of  old  that,  if  they  spy  out 
a  plant's  manufacturing  process,  that 
paves  the  way  to  duplicate  or  improve  it 
in  a  factory.  These  days  the  poor  plants 
seem  to  get  no  privacy  at  all  from  the 
snooping  research  workers. 


Life  philosophy 


THE  FOLLOWING  is  quoted  from  the 
Spring  1949  issue  of  The  Cornell  Planta- 
tions, Bristow  Adams,  editor: 

At  the  Epsllon  Sigma  Phi  dinner  at  Will- 
ard  Straight  Hall,  December  3,  1948,  Dr. 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  was  the  speaker.  At  the 
close  of  his  address  he  read  a  letter  he  had 
written  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning 
his  philosophy  of  life.  The  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  that  letter: 

"You  ask  my  reaction  to  the  long  years 
of  my  life.  Life  has  had  its  troubles  and 
afflictions  but  it  has  also  had  transcendent 
satisfactions.  The  earth  itself  has  seemed 
good  to  me,  with  its  boundless  scenery,  its 
inexplicable  animals,  its  whelming  vegeta- 
tion, its  universal  beauty.  I  do  not  yet  know 
why  plants  come  out  of  the  land  or  float 
in  streams  or  creep  on  rocks  or  roll  from  the 
sea.  I  am  entranced  by  the  mystery  of  them, 
and  absorbed  by  their  variety  and  kinds. 
Everywhere  they  are  visible  yet  everywhere 
occult.  I  may  even  grow  them  and  thus 
cooperate  in  the  creation.  I  may  help  in  the 
furnishment  of  the  globe. 

"Seeds  are  prophecies.  The  young  shoot 
is  an  aspiration.  It  is  my  obligation  to  watch 
the  unfolding  process,  to  see  the  leaves  come 
forth  and  take  the  positions  peculiar  to  then- 
kind,  then  flowers  with  colors  of  earth  and 
heaven,  pods  and  fruits,  and  again  the 
prophetic  seeds  by  which  the  planet  is  always 
furnished  and  clothed  even  though  it  is 
changing.  I  look  at  the  roots  and  wonder 
why.  I  smell  the  soil  and  feel  it  with  my 
fingers.  What  are  all  the  troubles  and  toils 
of  life  as  compared  with  the  privileges  that 
are  mine  to  partake,  even  before  I  ask?" 


BUY  BONDS 

We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  the  U.  S. 
Savings  Bond  Opportunity  Drive.  Buy 
bonds  on  the  Pay  Roll  Savings  Plan.  Buy 
them  directly.  BUY  BONDS  and  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  be  thrifty  and  have 
foresight  for  dealing  with  future  emer- 
gencies. If  each  person  now  participating 
in  bond  purchase  plans  will  persuade  one 
other  to  participate  the  objective  will  be 
accomplished  in  the  good  old  American 
way.    Buy  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  now! 


Dr.  Bell  dies 

Dr.  William  Bonar  Bell  died  suddenly  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  30,  of  a  heart 
attack,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  retired  from 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  July  31,  1944,  after 
an  association  of  28  years  which  reached 
back  into  USDA's  old  Biological  Survey 
which  he  entered  in  1916  to  serve  as  princi- 
pal assistant  to  the  late  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher.  He 
became  head  of  Biological  Survey's  new  Divi- 
sion of  Wildlife  Research  in  1935.  Dr.  Bell 
was  a  native  of  Iowa  and  a  graduate  of  Iowa 
State  where  he  also  took  his  advanced  de- 
grees. He  was  an  outstanding  pioneer 
worker  In  the  field  of  wildlife  management. 


Down  on  the  farm 

THE  OTHER  AFTERNOON  Dr.  Earl  C. 
McCracken,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  told  a  group  of 
information  people  something  about  his 
adventures  in  studying  the  building  of 
home  refrigerators  and  cold-storage 
lockers  by  farmers  for  their  own  use. 
Harry  L.  Garver  of  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, Dr.  McCracken's  side-kick,  sat  near- 
by to  offer  support.  The  study  began 
with  travel  pretty  well  over  the  States  of 
Texas  and  Washington  to  see  how  things 
were  going.  This  meant  many  visits  to 
many  farms.  Incidentally,  more  farmers 
in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern 
State  had  these  home  refrigerators  and 
cold-storage  lockers  because  the  winter 
gave  them  more  time  to  build  them! 

Dr.  McCracken  had  a  close-up  of  farm 
life  under  many  different  handicaps. 
He  found  the  best-known  family  in  one 
county  had  achieved  their  fame  by  hav- 
ing 13  children  of  whom  the  first  dozen 
were  girls.  He  discovered  a  farm  wife 
who  spent  the  day  on  the  tractor  and 
liked  her  cold-storage  set-up  because  she 
could  use  the  foods  there  to  prepare 
dinner  for  her  husband  and  the  hands 
within  25  minutes  after  she  stepped  off 
the  machine!  And  you  talk  about  work 
in  an  apartment.  He  found  at  least  one 
farm  wife  with  faith  in  male  prowess,  for 
she  was  cleaning  out  the  refrigerator  to 
make  room  for  the  elk  her  husband  had 
gone  off  to  hunt! 

Sometimes  the  visitors  met  with  near- 
hostility.  This  happened  in  one  case 
where  a  child's  plangorous  wail  rang  out 
as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McCracken,  who  accom- 
panied him,  knocked  on  the  farmhouse 
door.  It  was  opened  by  a  none  too 
friendly  woman  who  thawed  out  a  bit 
when  Mrs.  McCracken  began  to  minister 
to  her  child's  split  lip.  It  appeared  that 
these  were  turkey  farmers.  They  had 
been  up  all  night  cleaning  and  dressing 
150  turkeys  for  a  turkey  raffle  that  day, 
but  the  last  person  out  of  the  cooler  had 
left  the  door  ajar.  The  family  also 
raised  ducks.  During  the  night  these 
comic  birds  had  paraded  through  the 
farmyard  mud  and  then  all  over  the  tur- 
keys, making  recleaning  necessary. 

Early  next  morning  Pop  went  to  do  the 
job  without  telling  Mom.  He  used  up  all 
the  hot  water.  So  when  she  started  the 
dishwasher  only  cold  water  ran  in,  the 
fat  curdled  over  everything  and  made 
one  grand  mess.  Then  the  child  fell  out 
of  bed,  split  its  lip,  and  began  its  loud 
lament.     If  you  think  farm  life  is  un- 


alloyed bliss  you  better  talk  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Cracken a  while.  But,  with  his  wife's 
assistance,  he  managed  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  good  graces  of  the  farm  folk 
and  to  find  out  what  he  wanted  to  know. 
He  is  one  physicist  who  can  make  a  * 
warmly  human  and  genuinely  humorous 
as  well  as  very  informative  talk  without 
apparent  effort. 

Brief  but  important 

Purebred  imports 

During  1948  United  States  livestock  breed- 
ers imported  nearly  40  percent  more  pure- 
bred animals  than  in  1947.  The  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  permits  the  importation  of  pure- 
bred breeding  animals  duty-free.  The 
majority  of  importations  were  from  Canada. 

Income  from  meat  animals 

During  1948  farm  production  from  meat 
animals  totaled  38.6  billion  pounds,  17  per- 
cent less  than  the  record  high  of  46.6  billion 
in  1943.  Cash  receipts  for  all  meat  animals, 
however,  set  a  new  record  of  9.4  billion  dol- 
lars in  1943  as  compared  with  9.3  billion  in 
1947.  All  livestock  except  hogs  set  new  rec- 
ords; cash  receipts  from  cattle  and  calves 
exceeded  5  billion  dollars  for  the  first  time. 

European  cooperatives 

John  J.  Heckman,  marketing  specialist  of 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  has  reported  on 
his  study  of  European  cooperatives  under  a 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  project.  For  de- 
tails procure  No.  903  from  Press  Service, 
USDA,  or  "A  Preliminary  Review  of  Buying 
Cooperatives  in  Ten  European  Countries," 
issued  by  USDA's  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations. 

Dr.  Kellogg  speaks 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Kellogg,  soil  specialist  of  the  <' 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  addressed  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  May  3.  He 
held  that  parallel  advances  in  industry  and 
agriculture  probably  held  the  key  to  the  * 
world's  pestiferous  food  problem.  If  inter- 
ested in  an  abstract  of  his  talk  write  Press 
Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  906. 

Graduate  school 

USDA's  Graduate  School  is  busy  preparing 
a  series  of  lectures  on  Contemporary  National 
Cultures  to  be  given  next  year.  Extension 
Director  M.  L.  Wilson  and  F.  F.  Elliott  (BAE) 
will  operate  the  series  and  lead  the  seminars. 
Agricultural  Policies,  Problems,  and  Programs 
will  probably  be  the  lecture-seminar  combi- 
nation to  occupy  the  traditional  Monday 
afternoon  period  in  Jefferson  Auditorium. 
This  series  will  be  organized  by  Wm.  A.  Minor.  ' 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary.  The  following 
lecture  series  are  also  being  arranged:  The 
United  States  and  World  Affairs;  Latin  Amer- 
ica; and  National  and  International  Policies 
Affecting  Agriculture. 


Wheat  agreement 
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If  you  would  like  as  painlessly  as  possible 
to  find  out  more  about  the  International  ^ 
Wheat  Agreement,  signed  by  41  countries 
April  19,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
for  action,  we  suggest  that  you  get  a  mimeo- 
graphed item  called  "Some  Questions  and 
Answers  Relating  to  the  1949  International 
Wheat  Agreement,"  issued  April  25,  and  also 
read  Secretary  Brannan's  article  on  the  Agree-  • 
ment  in  Foreign  Agriculture  for  May.  Both 
may  be  procured  from  our  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 


USDA:  June  6,  1949 


How  to  retire 

"How  to  Retire — And  Enjoy  It"  is  a  new 
book  from  Whittlesey  House,  New  York  City, 
costing  $3.  It  is  by  Ray  Giles,  an  authority 
on  insurance  and  annuities  who  has  retired 
and  enjoys  it.  While  some  of  the  book's  con- 
tent is  mainly  of  concern  to  businessmen, 
a  great  deal  of  it  would  apply  to  any  who 
contemplate  retirement  in  any  field.  It  is 
filled  with  "do's"  for  enjoying  retirement — 
and  some  "don'ts"  also — don't  haunt  your 
home  or  your  old  place  of  business,  or  work 
all  the  time,  being  among  them. 

It  wasn't  so  bad 

Al  Bond,  formerly  in  Office  of  Information, 
now  Farm  Service  Director  for  Station  KIRO, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  says  that  earthquake  wasn't 
so  bad.  In  fact,  it  stirred  the  local  USDA 
Club  into  unwonted  activity  and  did  a  great 
deal  less  damage  than  the  newspapers  would 
have  you  believe.  He  says  little  damage  was 
done  in  Seattle  except  to  buildings  erected 
circa  the  Alaska  Gold  Rush.  He  adds  that 
he  attended  a  USDA  Club  luncheon  15  min- 
utes after  the  quake  and  saw  the  largest 
turn-out  they  had  had  for  months. 

Food  and  drug  movies 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration  Invited 
quite  a  number  of  us  Agriculture  people 
down  to  the  auditorium  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Building  to  see  the  new  film  short, 
"Fraud  Fighters"  (20  minutes)  produced  by 
RKO-Pathe  as  one  of  their  "This  Is  America" 
series.  The  film  was  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. It  was  produced  on  the  initiative 
of  the  movie  makers  who  may  have  become 
interested  via  a  magazine  article.  The  staff 
writer's  name  was  Jerome  BrondfLeld  and  it 
Is  anticipated  that  the  picture  will  be  shown 
in  about  8,000  theaters  and  some  nine  mil- 
lion persons  will  see  it.  Would  any  of  our 
agencies  like  such  unsolicited  publicity?  In 
many  ways  it  is  the  very  best  kind. 

Couch  and  milk  sickness 

Dr.  James  F.  Couch,  the  rutin  man  at  East- 
ern Regional  Research  Laboratory,  earlier  did 
distinguished  work  while  in  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  He  isolated  the  poisonous 
substances  in  white  snakeroot,  or  richweed, 
one  of  which  causes  trembles  in  cattle  and 
milk  sickness  in  the  human  beings  who 
drink  their  milk,  and  of  which  Abraham 
Lincoln's  mother  was  one  victim.  The  cul- 
prit, a  thick,  straw-colored  oily  liquid  with 
a  pleasant  odor  reminiscent  of  clove  or  nut- 
meg, he  named  "tremetol."  This  outstand- 
ing piece  of  research  you  will  find  detailed 
in  the  chapter  on  Milk  Sickness  in  W.  H. 
Woglom's  recent  book  from  Yale  Press  en- 
titled "Discoverers  for  Medicine." 

Scientist  of  the  year 

We  herewith  nominate  as  "Scientist  of  the 
Year "  Dr.  Selman  A.  Waksman,  the  discoverer 
of  streptomycin  and  other  important  anti- 
biotics, who  has  just  assigned  to  Rutgers 
University's  Research  and  Endowment  Foun- 
dation more  than  a  million  dollars  which 
patent  rights  would  bring  him.  Spurning 
the  opportunity  to  become  rich  as  well  as 
famous,  Dr.  Waksman  has  given  the  funds 
„  for  the  establishment  of  an  Institute  of 
Microbiology,  of  which  he  will  become  the 
first  director.  The  Russian-born  Jewish 
scientist  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
refugee  from  persecution  in  1910,  and  helped 
put  himself  through  Rutgers  by  working  in 
a  greenhouse  at  20  cents  an  hour.  His  dis- 
covery of  streptomycin  was  made  in  1942-43. 
In  one  case  it  turned  on  the  isolation  from 
a  chicken's  throat,  and  in  the  other  from 
a  heavily  manured  soil,  of  strains  of  the 
micro-organism  which  produces  the  anti- 
biotic. Royalties  on  the  drug  ran  around 
$750,000  last  year  alone. 


It's  your  headache 

And  probably  it's  just  your  idea  anyway. 
The  neuropsychiatrists  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
have  been  studying  the  chronic  headache. 
After  investigating  521  headachy  persons 
they  decided  that  the  condition  stems  more 
from  psychological  than  physical  causes,  be- 
cause the  aches  could  easily  be  cured  by 
placebos  or  make-believe  drugs.  The 
patient's  recovery  appeared  to  be  based  on 
his  idea  that  he  was  getting  attention  or 
treatment  from  the  doctor,  and  little  else. 
Disturbing  psychological  stress  appeared  to 
cause  more  headaches  than  enough,  so  avoid 
stress  as  much  as  you  can.  Then  if  your 
headaches  persist  they  may  have  an  organic 
cause;  get  your  doctor  to  look  into  that. 

Lay  that  pistol  down! 

If  dolorous  tales  about  the  plundered 
planet  and  imminent  starvation  for  the 
human  race  have  caused  you  to  contemplate 
suicide  get  Egon  Glesinger's  well-organized 
and  tonic  book,  "The  Coming  Age  of  Wood" 
(Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.,  New  York  City)  and 
read  it.  The  author  is  a  forestry  expert  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
his  book  is  prefaced  by  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr. 
He  believes,  and  proves  to  our  satisfaction  at 
least,  that  properly  managed  forests  wherein 
wood  is  harvested  as  a  crop,  plus  closely  inte- 
grated forest  industries — veneer,  lumber, 
fiberboard,  wood  alloy,  rayon,  wood  sugar  and 
edible  yeast,  alcohol,  plastics,  and  lignin  fuel, 
could  go  far  to  solve  the  most  pressing  food, 
clothing,  and  housing  problems  of  harassed 
mankind.  The  book  is  in  lively  popular  style 
and  richly  merits  your  perusal.  Get  it  from 
our  Library,  bookstores,  or  the  publisher. 

Let's  talk  billions! 

Take  the  figure  7,653.922,351,634,000,000. 
An  American  would  regard  that  as  7  quin- 
tillions  653  quadrillions  922  trillions  351  bil- 
lions 634  millions.  But  an  English  expert 
would  call  it  7  trillions  653  thousand  922  bil- 
lions 351  thousand  634  millions.  Of  course 
the  English  have  not  had  the  broadening  ex- 
perience with  big  figures  that  we  have,  and 
the  average  Englishman,  not  the  expert, 
would  probably  call  that  351  "milliards,"  an- 
other word  altogether.  In  fact  American 
scientists  who  recently  returned  from  Eng- 
land found  the  English  thinking  of  trillions 
every  time  they  used  the  word  billions. 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  string  along  with 
us;  Germany,  Denmark,  and  South  America 
with  England.  Said  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Crittenden, 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Ameri- 
cans like  things  the  way  they  are.  To  them 
a  million  is  a  million  and  besides  we  have 
grown  so  fond  of  the  word  "billion"  we  don't 
want  to  let  it  go. 

Ivanof  govorit 

When  the  telephone  rings,  a  Frenchman 
shouts  "Alio  alio!",  an  Argentinian  says 
"  'Olla  'olla!",  an  Italian  gives  with  "Pronto!", 
a  Briton  suspiciously  asks,  "Are  you  there?", 
and  an  American  answers  "Hello!"  The 
problem  is:  Who  is  hello!  However,  a  Rus- 
sian replies,  "Ivanof  is  talking" — or  some- 
thing roughly  resembling  the  sidehead  to  this 
paragraph.  That  tells  something.  Day  after 
day  the  telephone  rings  and  we  say  "Hello!", 
having  to  identify  ourselves  later.  Day  after 
day  people  ring  us  whose  voices  we  do  not 
recognize  and  we  must  fumble  around  to 
identify  them.  Why  not  answer  "Ivanof  is 
talking"  in  the  first  place,  and  save  a  lot  of 
trouble?  Why  not  say  who  you  are  when  you 
call?  The  world  is  full  of  stupid  people  like 
the  writer  who  would  not  recognize  the  voice 
of  their  own  father  on  the  phone,  remember 
that.  P.  S.  The  Russian  for  "Hello"  is 
"Zdravstvuite".  Maybe  that  explains  some- 
thing. 


Llew  Putsch 

Llew  Putsch  has  retired  from  Forest  Serv- 
ice's region  3  after  40  years  of  service  with 
FS  and  in  that  region  alone.  His  first  job  was 
that  of  assistant  forest  ranger  in  1909.  He 
got  $900  a  year  and  furnished  and  fed  his 
own  horses,  but  a  year  later  he  became  a  full- 
fledged  ranger  at  the  princely  stipend  of 
$1,100  annually.  However,  he  worked  his 
Way  up  in  a  number  of  forests  and  wound  up 
in  personnel  management. 

Fairchild  Garden 

A  new  book  is  out — ''Fairchild  Tropical 
Garden,"  by  Lucita  M.  Wait,  published  by 
the  Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York  City,  381 
pages,  27  illustrations,  $3  a  serving.  The 
author  was  born  in  Brazil  of  American  par- 
ents and  attended  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity in  Dallas.  She  is  a  charter  member 
of  Fairchild  Tropical  Garden  and  associate 
editor  of  its  Bulletin.  The  book  tells  of  the 
first  10  years  of  the  Garden,  10  miles  south 
of  Miami  and  near  Coconut  Grove,  and  espe- 
cially commemorates  the  work  of  David  Fair- 
child  and  Col.  R.  H.  Montgomery.  Reading 
Fairchild's  "Exploring  for  Plants,"  you  may 
remember,  induced  the  colonel  to  make  the 
Garden  a  reality. 

Those  raindrops 

GE  wasn't  the  first  to  find  out  what  shape 
the  raindrops  come  in — see  USDA  for  April 
11.  An  SCS  field  employee  writes  to  remind 
us  that  the  Research  Division  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  studied  the  size,  velocity, 
and  shape  of  raindrops  in  1940.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  those  interested  in  the  shape 
of  raindrops  look  up  the  following  refer- 
ences: A.  G.  U.  Transactions,  pt.  3,  p.  709, 
1941;  Flash-Seeing  the  Unseen,  H.  E.  Edgar- 
ton  and  J.  R.  Killian,  Jr.;  and  fiber  Regen, 
P.  Lenard,  Meterolcgishe  Zeitschrift,  vol.  21, 
p.  248,  1904.  This  is  all  too  deep  for  us. 
Why  doesn't  SCS  in  Washington  tell  us  these 
things? 

New  field  crop  book 

Dr.  John  H.  Martin,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
and  Dr.  W.  H.  Leonard,  professor  of  agronomy 
at  Colorado  A  &  M,  are  coauthors  of  a  new 
$6  book  from  the  Macmillan  Co.,  Mew  York 
City,  entitled  "Principles  of  Field  Crop  Pro- 
duction." There  are  39  chapters,  the  one  on 
corn  alone  running  20,000  words.  Wheat, 
takes  as  much  space,  cotton  half  as  much, 
but  the  book  is  compact  and  fact-packed  at 
that.  Indeed  the  authors  must  have 
struggled  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  each  chapter  a  book.  There  are 
ample  references,  nor  has  lore  been  edited 
out,  there  being  sufficient  to  mellow  the 
whole. 

They  come  3,000  miles 

It  is  a  common  thing  today  to  find  in  the 
stores  fruits  and  vegetables  flown  in  3,000 
miles,  but  those  which  take  10  to  12  days  to 
traverse  the  same  distance  are  often  fresher 
and  finer  in  quality  than  those  reaching  us 
from  nearby.  D.  F.  Fisher  and  his  associates 
of  Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md., 
had  a  hand  in  that.  He  is  in  charge  of 
shipping  and  storage  research.  He  points 
out  that,  whereas  shipped-in  supplies  are 
usually  produced  in  highly  specialized  areas 
adapted  to  particular  crops,  and  are  strictly 
graded  and  adequately  and  promptly  refrig- 
erated, local  supplies,  which  could  be  just 
as  fine,  often  have  the  benefit  of  no  such 
tender  care  and  reach  housewives  after  a 
long  warm  wait.  Freshness  depends  rather 
on  temperature  than  on  length  of  time 
elapsed  since  harvesting.  Green  peas  lose 
their  fresh  garden  flavor  in  a  few  hours  if 
kept  warm,  but  may  hold  it  10  days  if  re- 
frigerated. Thus  carefully  harvested,  iced 
California  peas  can  and  often  do  reach  east- 
ern markets  in  better  condition  than  those 
grown  locally. 
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Wisconsin's  Cent©" 

The  University  of  Wiscon:  holds  its  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  September  5  to  7  this 
year  partly  in  11  -  form  of  a  symposium  on 
plant  growth  suostanees.  For  more  detail 
write  the  University  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Yeiiow  beef  fat 

"The  yellow  color  of  the  fat  of  cattle  that 
are  fed  on  grass  is  due  to  carotene.  Hence, 
yellow  fat  of  beef  is  a  better  source  of  vita- 
min A  than  the  more  commonly  favored 
white  fat.  Pat  of  cattle  fed  on  grass  has 
been  found  to  have  as  much  as  20  times  the 
vitamin  A  value  of  fat  from  cattle  on  a  low 
carotene  ration,"  says  Paul  E.  Howe  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Ye?:,  bananas  do  have  it! 

Workers  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Chemistry  report  that  Nature's 
excellent  germproof  wrapper,  the  banana 
skin,  possibly  stops  germ  penetration  because 
it  contains  antibiotics — one  active  against 
fungi,  the  other  against  bacteria.  The  same 
group  of  workers  has  also  recently  reported 
the  existence  of  two  antibiotics  in  the  sweet- 
potato  that  are  active  against  fungi. 

Vines  for  the  tropics 

"Some  Ornamental  Vines  for  the  Tropics," 
Circular  No.  31  from  the  Federal  Experiment 
Station,  Mayaguez,  P.  R.,  issued  March  1949, 
well  covers  the  subject.  One  of  the  major 
problems  of  this  station  has  been  the  intro- 
duction and  testing  of  tropical  plants  from 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  circular  now 
makes  available  information  on  vines  that 
have  proved  useful  and  grown  successfully. 
It  summarizes  some  forty  years  of  work  on 
this  project. 

Kitchen  cabinets 

USDA  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  680, 
February  1949,  was  prepared  in  the  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
and  is  entitled  "Easy-to-build  Kitchen  Cab- 
inets for  the  Remodeled  Farmhouse."  It  is 
full  of  explanatory  diagrams  which  should 
enable  you  to  do  wonders  in  the  field  thotigh 
toe  should  probably  just  continue  conking 
our  fingers  with  the  hammer  as  usual  and 
making  nothing  of  value  to  anyone.  Never- 
theless this  booklet  almost  tempts  even  inept 
us  to  try  again. 

Citrus  export  program  ends 

The  citrus  fruit  export  program  termi- 
nated at  midnight  May  7.  Under  its  pro- 
visions, effective  December  1,  1948,  benefit 
payments  were  made  to  United  States  ex- 
porters to  encourage  exports  of  fresh  and 
processed  citrus  fruits  and  juices  to  certain 
European  countries  eligible  to  receive  as- 
sistance under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1948.  Under  the  program  the  equivalent  of 
376,668  boxes  of  citrus  had  been  exported  or 
earmarked  for  export  by  April  16,  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  to  USDA  of  $345,516.  The 
program  was  terminated  because  freezes  in 
California,  Arizona,  and  Texas  reduced  citrus 
supplies. 

Flowers  by  air 

Tests  to  determine  how  flowers  stand  air 
shipment  under  various  flight  conditions 
have  begun  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif.,  under 
joint  auspices  of  USDA,  the  Air  Cargo  In- 
stitute of  California,  the  Southern  California 
Floral  Association,  and  Lockheed  itself.  The 
Floral  Association  will  provide  the  sweet 
peas,  carnations,  daisies,  stocks,  roses, 
orchids,  and  gardenias.  The  first  tests  will 
simulate  flight  in  cargo  aircraft,  unpres- 
surized,  unrefrigerated,  and  unhumidified. 
W.  T.  Pentzer  and  W.  R.  Barger,  PISAE,  will 
inspect  and  judge  the  flowers,  and  make 
other  records  to  be  officially  reported  later. 


Thomas  Alva  Edison  said — 

"There  is  no  expedient  to  which  a  man 
will  not  resort  to  avoid  the  real  labor  of 
thinking.  *  *  *  No  human  being  can  live 
long  without  work." 

Tick  season 

Opening  of  the  tick  season  renews  the 
danger  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 
over  most  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  DDT  gives  effective  con- 
trol. For  details  on  its  use  and  other  helpful 
information  about  ticks  write  Press  Service, 
USDA,  and  request  release  No.  889. 

More  corn 

Prof.  A.  L.  Lang  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois looks  forward  to  days  when  present 
yields  of  corn  will  be  doubled  or  even  tripled. 
Better  hybrids  will  probably  make  200- 
bushel-per-acre  crops  a  commonplace. 
Among  the  possibilities  are  twin-  and  three- 
ear  hybrids,  corn  growing  on  shorter  stalks, 
new  corn  breeds  that  can  be  combined  like 
wheat,  strains  more  resistant  to  insects, 
disease,  and  weather,  and  corn  with  stalks 
that  will  provide  better  feed  and  fiber. 

H.  T.  Edwards 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  retired  in  1945,  as  senior 
technologist  in  charge  of  investigating  all 
plant  fibers  except  cotton,  died  early  in  May 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  A  graduate  of  what 
was  then  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural 
College,  he  was  given  an  honorary  doctor's 
degree  there  in  1946.  He  joined  USDA  in 
1916  after  service  in  the  Philippine  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  though  he  returned  to  the  islands 
for  special  assignments  on  two  later  occa- 
sions. He  recommended  the  introduction 
here  af  abaca. 

3e  merciful,  girls 

A  field  employee  who  signs  her  name, 
bless'er,  says,  anent  the  Secretary's  Gripe 
Sheet  {USDA  April  25)  :  "A  plea  for  tolerance 
for  the  morning  pouters;  maybe  the  boss 
had  a  bad  night  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
or  a  greasy  breakfast.  If  the  office  is  too 
near  home  he  doesn't  have  time  to  reconcile 
his  mind  and  his  emotions,  or  to  digest  his 
pancakes.  Let  secretaries  observe  a  Be  Kind 
to  Unhappy  Husband's  Hour — the  first  one 
each  morning!"  But  she  does  not  like  the 
boss  who  uses  his  secretary's  desk  as  a  chair. 

!n  Ext 

Miss  Loa  E.  Davis  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Ex- 
tension Service,  to  assist  with  RMA  market- 
ing projects  in  consumer  education.  She 
was  here  with  the  farm  labor  program  in 
1945  and  since  then  has  been  attending 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  and  serving  as 
home-demonstration  agent  in  Frederick 
County,  Md.;  earlier  she  was  home-demon- 
stration agent  in  Hall  County,  Nebr.  *  *  * 
Miss  Alice  Carlson,  associate  State  4— H  Club 
leader  for  Oklahoma,  has  come  in  to  assist 
Miss  Gertrude  Warren  in  working  out  the 
program  for  the  National  4-H  Club  Camp 
opening  June  15;  she  will  remain  until  July  1. 

The  bul!  means  business 

Whereas  a  tiger,  leopard,  or  bear  rarely 
harms  a  man  unless  he  has  cornered  or 
wounded  them,  or  monkeys  in  their  busi- 
ness, the  ordinary  dairy-type  bull  attacks 
without  apparent  cause.  Whereas  few  if  any 
unmolested  wild  animals  ever  attack  a 
human  being — and  besides  they  are  usually 
in  those  far  away  places  with  the  queer- 
sounding  names — a  bull  is  wholly  unpre- 
dictable, he  kills  many  farm  folk  every  year 
without  warning,  and  he  means  business 
whenever  his  traffic-cop  temperament  ig- 
nites. Beware  of  the  capricious  bull!  One 
little-considered  advantage  of  artificial  in- 
semination is  that  it  does  away  with  these 
impulsive  killers  on  every  participating  farm. 
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Rural  families  in  Tennessee 

USDA  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  666, 
dated  March  1949,  is  entitled  "Changes  in 
Rural  Family  Income  and  Spending  in  Ten- 
nessee, 1943--:'." 

Forest  grazing 

"Questions  and  Answers  about  Grazing  on 
National  Forests,"  USDA's  AIS  No.  80.  ap- 
peared May  1949,  and  is  a  comprehensive  and 
informative  job. 

RrVLA  doings 

E.  A.  Meyer,  Administrator  cf  the  Research  • 
and  Marketing  Act,  spoke  May  5  on  "Some 
RMA  Goals  and  Accomplishments."     For  a 
summary  of  his  address  write  Press  Service 
and  ask  for  No.  905. 

Food  composition  tables 

Research  Achievement  Sheet  No.  121  (H) 
tells  about  the  food  composition  tables  pro- 
duced by  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics,  their  development,  cost,' 
applications,  and  value.     Procure  from  ARA. 

PCA  news 

Midland  Production  Credit  Association, 
Billings,  Mont.,  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
53  completely  member-owned  associations  lo- 
cated in  23  States,  out  of  a  total  of  503  such 
associations.  But  in  about  150  of  them 
members  own  at  least  75  percent  of  the  total 
capital  stock. 

If  interested  in  bread — 

Read  Dr.  Clive  M.  McCay's  trenchant  arti- 
cle in  the  April  Journal  of  Home  Economies, 
called  "What  the  Consumer  Should  Know 
About  Bread."  He  is  professor  of  nutrition 
at  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculttvre. 
Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  his  English  is  clear 
and  easily  understood. 

Citrus  study  resumed 

J.  Henry  Burke.  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations,  has  resumed  his  study  of 
citrus  marketing  and  production  in  Europe 
and  North  Africa,  after  conferences  in  the 
United  States  with  representatives  of  th<? 
citrus  industry  and  of  USDA.  Single  copies 
of  the  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FCF 
1^19  containing  his  preliminary  observations 
on  the  citrus  market  situation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands may  be  obtained  from  FAR,  USDA, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

They're  warming  up  the  ice 

D.  F.  Fisher,  USDA  horticulturist  in  charge 
of  shipping  and  storage  research,  says  that 
such  vegetables  as  lettuce,  peas  in  the  pod, 
and  young  carrots,  which  are  usually  shipped 
in  direct  contact  with  crushed  ice,  can  suf- 
fer freeze  damage  if  the  ice  is  too  cold — and 
ice  of  23°  to  25°  F.  is  not  uncommon,  while 
ice  as  cold  as  17°  F.  has  been  used.  Ice 
used  for  packing  vegetables  should  not  be 
much  below  the  freezing  temperature  of 
water.  Lettuce  freezes  at  31.5"  F.,  for  in- 
stance. To  be  safe  and  sure  the  ice  should 
be  permitted  to  lie  around  until  it  warms 
up  enough  to  begin  melting  before  it  is 
used  on  vegetables  for  shipment. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  as  con- 
taining administrative  information  required 
for  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
T.  Swann  Harding.  Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Washington  or  field 
employees,  please  write  instead  of  phoning. 
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Consumer  guidance 


THE  FOLLOWING  EMPLOYEES  re- 
'  eently  found  more  money  in  their  pocket- 
books  because  of  pay  increases  for  their 
superior  accomplishments.  You  will  find 
a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  these  in- 
creases in  P-Memo  743;  if  interested,  ask 
your  supervisor  or  personnel  officer  to 
let  you  see  this  letter. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  LEON  J. 
GATTHEB,  Agricultural  Aid,  Beltsville,  Ma. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  ANNA  P. 
JORGENSON,  Clerk-Typist,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  JOHN  POLANSHEK,  Clerk-Typist,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  WILLIAM  L.  YORK,  Farm 
Management  Supervisor,  Bonners  Perry, 
Idaho. 

Forest  Service:  PAIRBEORN  H.  ARM- 
STRONG, Forester,  Fremont  National  Forest, 
Oreg.;  RALPH  E.  FIELDS,  Forester,  Missoula, 
Mont.;  WENDELL  H.  HARMON,  Forester 
(Farm  Forestry),  Rocky  Mountain  Region; 
NORMAN  E.  JOHNSON,  Forestry  Aid,  Coco- 
nino National  Forest;  A.  VIRGIL  SHOE- 
MAKER, Dispatcher,  Angeles  National  Forest; 
JOHN  R.  WAGGAMAN,  Administrative  As- 
sistant, Washington,  D.  C. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
DOROTHY  G.  GATCHELL,  Illustrator  (Gen- 
eral), Washington,  D.  C;  HOWARD  J.  SI- 
MONS, Organization  and  Methods  Examiner, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  ORIE  N.  BILLEN- 
WILLMS,  Automobile  Mechanic,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.;  FRANKLIN  R.  BRIGHT,  Engineering 
Aid,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Paul  M.  BROWNING, 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  AL- 
MOND D.  BULL,  Soil  Scientist,  Woodward, 
Okla.;  CHARLES  H.  DIEBOLD,  Soil  Scientist, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  MONROE  A.  HART- 
MAN,  Soil  Conservationist  (Eng.) ,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.;  CHARLES  H.  MITCHELL,  Civil 
Engineer,  Littleton,  Colo.;  JAY  M.  OATES. 
Engineering  Aid,  Balmorhea,  Tex.;  DOROTHY 
P.  POLONSKY,  Clerk-Stenographer,  Valdosta, 
Ga.;  JAMES  C.  PORTER,  Soil  Conservationist, 
Jacksboro,  Tex.;  CHARLES  W.  THOMAS,  Civil 
Engineer,  Portland,  Oreg.;  GENEVIEVE  K. 
VEROCHE,  Clerk-Stenographer,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.;  DEBOY  WHEATLEY,  Conservation 
Aid,   Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


RMA  research  projects  recommended 

The  Vegetable  and  the  Poultry  Advisory 
Committees  under  the  Research  and  Market- 
ing Act  of  1946  have  made  their  recommenda- 
tions for  research  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1949.  For  details 
write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No. 
1009  if  interested  in  vegetables,  or  for  No. 
1011  if  interested  in  poultry. 


WHOLESALE  BUYERS  and  sellers  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  100  grades  and  standards  for 
60  items.  Consumer  grades  and  stand- 
ards have  also  been  established  for  po- 
tatoes, tomatoes,  packaged  spinach 
leaves,  and  celery  stalks,  though  not  as 
yet  for  any  fruits.  That  is  mainly  be- 
cause it  is  far  more  difficult  to  display 
grades  on  a  few  pounds  of  apples  or  po- 
tatoes, a  peck  of  spinach,  or  a  head  of 
cabbage  than  on  carlots,  100-pound  bags, 
crates,  or  bushel  baskets  of  such  prod- 
ucts.   But  progress  is  being  made. 

Prepackaged  green  groceries  are  be- 
coming common;  they  are  practical  for 
consumer,  dealer,  and  grader,  and  the 
grade  can  easily  and  clearly  be  shown 
on  consumer -size  bags  and  bunches  of 
fresh  vegetables.  The  standards — such 
as  U.  S.  Grade  AA,  A,  or  B,  sometimes 
qualified  by  such  adjectives  as  "small," 
"medium,"  or  "large,"  like  others  estab- 
lished by  USDA,  are  permissive,  not  man- 
datory. Any  packer  may  ask  to  have  his 
fruit  and  vegetables  graded  though  no 
regulation  requires  him  to  do  so. 

But  all  packers  now  using  the  stand- 
ards operate  under  continuous  inspec- 
tion. That  means  that  a  Federal  or 
Federal-State  inspector  is  in  the  packing 
plant  at  all  times  to  analyze  samples  and 
work  with  management  in  maintaining 
quality  control.  Such  plants  must  also 
meet  certain  rigid  sanitary  standards. 
To  date  continuous  inspection  based  on 
consumer  grades  has  been  conducted 
largely  in  the  Boston  area,  but  many 
other  sections  of  the  country  are  mani- 
festing interest.  This  work  is  carried 
on  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch, 
PMA. 

©  • 

USDA  price  programs 

Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  683,  is  Price 
Programs  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  by  Harry  W.  Henderson,  PMA 
Information  Branch,  and  covers  the  subject 
completely. 


Spoofing  the  scientists 

KIDDING  THE  SCIENTISTS  is  old  stuff. 
Addison  and  Steele,  in  The  Spectator, 
wrote  disparagingly  of  early  members  of 
the  British  Royal  Society  who  were  ex- 
perimenting with  the  air  pump,  the 
barometer,  and  the  quadrant,  called 
them  whimsical  philosophers,  and  de- 
rided their  work  as  trivial.  In  Thomas 
Shadwell's  play,  The  Virtuoso,  the  fa- 
mous character  Sir  Nicholas  Gimcrack 
was  invented  as  a  typical  fool  researcher 
and  Addison  joked  about  his  crocodile 
eggs,  dead  caterpillars,  and  embryo 
pickles.  The  laugh  was  always  on  ex- 
perimental science  as  moonshine,  and 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  were  de- 
nounced as  gullible,  superstitious  cranks 
who  gravely  observed  the  mites  in  cheese, 
the  blue  mold  of  plums,  the  nature  of 
maggots,  and  the  habits  of  eels. 

Dean  Swift's  account  of  Gulliver's 
Voyage  to  Laputa  was  one  long  bitter 
lampoon  of  research,  in  it  Swift  made 
fun  of  the  academy's  wondrous  worker 
who  was  trying  to  extract  sunbeams  from 
cucumbers,  place  them  in  vials,  and  later 
sell  and  release  them  as  desired.  Actu- 
ally the  work  here  ridiculed  was  being 
done  by  such  worthies  as  Grew,  Boyle, 
Hooke,  and  Hales.  It  concerned  the 
respiration  of  plants,  a  thing  very  well 
worth  finding  out  about,  and  from  which 
State  and  Federal  agricultural  research 
workers  of  later  days  have  learned  much 
of  value  to  fruit  growers  and  handlers. 

In  Gulliiver's  visit  to  Brobdingnag 
Swift  described  him  as  slaying  four  wasps 
as  big  as  partridges  with  stings  1  Vfe  inches 
long  which  Gulliver  gave  to  the  Royal 
Society.  Here  it  was  also  that  Gulliver 
found  wheat  standing  40  feet  tall  and  a 
King  who  declared  that  "whoever  could 
make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of 
grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground, 
where  only  one  grew  before,  would  de- 
serve better  of  mankind,  and  do  more 
essential  service  to  his  country  than  the 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together." 
Our  latter-day  agricultural  scientists 
have  done  just  that,  over  and  over.  The 
King  of  the  Brobdingnagians  was  a  wise 
man  and  a  sound  prophet. 

®  • 

Dr.  Roy  W.  Simonson 

Dr.  Simonson,  a  native  of  North  Dakota 
with  degrees  from  that  State's  agricultural 
college  and  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  be- 
come assistant  head  of  the  Division  of  Soil 
Survey,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Beltsville,  Md.  Be- 
fore joining  USDA  in  1943  he  did  soil  survey 
work  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana  and 
taught  at  Iowa  State.  He  has  been  correlator 
of  soil  survey  work  in  12  Southeastern  States 
but  will  now  assist  Dr.  Charles  E.  Kellogg. 
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Applause!  Cheers! 

NEW  FARMERS'  BULLETIN  2003,  Leg- 
ume Inoculation,  by  senior  bacteriologist 
Lewis  W.  Erdman  of  the  Plant  Industry 
Station,  is  making  a  hit  with  the  usually 
critical  "culture"  trade,  and  various 
other  concerns  and  organizations.  The 
"trade"  in  this  instance  includes  manu- 
facturers of  commercial  bacterial  cul- 
tures (seed  inoculants)  for  various  leg- 
umes, farm  cooperatives  handling  such 
materials,  seed  trade  publications,  and 
seedsmen.  Comments  have  come  in,  too, 
from  advertising  agencies,  consulting 
chemists  and  bacteriologists,  and  vari- 
ous other  individuals,  concerns,  and  as- 
sociations, as  well  as  from  professors  of 
soils,  bacteriology,  and  agronomy,  exten- 
sion specialists,  and  experiment  station 
researchers. 

Out  of  a  score  or  so  of  comments  on 
this  well-written,  well -illustrated  bulle- 
tin, a  few  are  quoted  here  to  show  that 
readers  now  and  then  contribute  gen- 
erously to  an  author's  hat-feather  fund. 
One  from  a  professor  of  soil  biology  at  a 
Midwest  experiment  station: 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  P.  B.  2003. 
It  is  certainly  a  good  kind  of  publication  to 
have  available.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
working  on  such  a  circular,  but  whether  we 
decide  to  go  ahead  with  it  now  is  ques- 
tionable. 

Prom  a  long  letter  written  by  the  man- 
ager of  an  inoculant  company,  who  dis- 
cussed the  pros  and  cons  of  cultures: 

Your  new  bulletin  is  extremely  well  pre- 
pared and  well  written.  Our  congratula- 
tions! We  hope  It  will  help  convince  some 
of  the  agronomists  of  the  old  school  that  the 
mere  presence  of  nodules  is  no  guarantee  of 
perpetual  effective  inoculation.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  suggest  how  to  better  qualify  a  state- 
ment on  the  use  of  inoculation  than  the  one 
you  have  made. 

Prom  an  Ohio  farm  cooperative:  "We 
have  found  P.  B.  2003  a  very  valuable 
piece  of  information.  We  have  ordered 
quite  a  number  of  copies  and  are  urging 
our  distribution  outlets  to  order  more. 
We  distribute  about  $50,000  worth  of  leg- 
ume inoculant  yearly."  From  a  Wiscon- 
sin "culture"  producer:  "You  have  cer- 
tainly done  a  fine  job  on  this  bulletin 
and  it  should  be  of  wide  interest  and 
value  to  farmers."  A  commercial  "cul- 
ture" laboratory  wrote: 

The  staff  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent 
treatment,  proper  emphasis,  and  logical  ar- 
rangement In  F.  B.  2003.  This  bulletin  has 
a  place  In  educating  and  bringing  up  to  date 
scientists  in  many  agricultural  and  nonag- 
ricultural  fields.    We  like  your  bulletin. 

Two  other  "culture"  makers  wrote: 

The  buUetin  Is  well  written,  and  it  gives 
the  information  farmers  should  have.    It  Is 


surprising  the  questions  we  get  even  to  this 
day.  For  example,  we  still  get  an  inquiry 
now  and  then  about  inoculation  for  corn. 
•  *  *  This  bulletin  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  changing  the  point  of  view  of  a  con 
siderable  portion  of  American  farmers  who 
are  chronically  skeptical  of  anything  told 
them  by  a  commercial  company.  This  will 
benefit  them  and,  not  incidentally,  everyone 
in  the  inoculation  Industry. 

Finally:  "Some  of  the  old-timers 
would  think  you  certainly  have  gone 
modern." 


The  egg 


Tree  factory 


ACCORDING  to  Egon  Glesinger  trees  are 
our  leading  manufacturers  of  living  sub- 
stances. A  Douglas  fir,  4  feet  diameter- 
breast-high  and  200  feet  tall,  exposes 
about  30,000  square  feet  of  leaf  or  needle 
surface  to  intercept  the  sun's  energy.  Its 
trunk  is  "a  triumph  of  structural  engi- 
neering," and  manages  to  sustain  a 
weight  of  some  33  tons  regardless  of 
wind  and  weather.  This  edifice  is  an- 
chored in  20,000  cubic  feet  of  earth  by  an 
interlocking  root  network  miles  in  length, 
which  includes  rootlets  and  tiny  root 
hairs  that  can  split  rocks  asunder  as 
they  grow. 

The  tree's  manufacturing  process  is 
an  impressive  affair.  Every  bright  sum- 
mer's day  this  fir  will  pump  200-300  gal- 
lons of  water  up  through  the  microscopic 
conduits  of  its  sapwood  layer,  and  will 
exhale  through  its  needles  several  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide.  If  the  cells  and  cellules  of  the 
fiber  in  each  cubic  inch  of  it  could  be 
unrolled  and  pressed  out  flat  they  would 
cover  an  area  of  6%  million  square 
inches,  or  1  acre.  From  its  needles  or 
leaves  the  products  of  photosynthesis  are 
pumped  backwards  into  its  twigs  and 
enter  its  general  circulation.  Sugars  and 
starches  are  converted  into  substances 
that  constitute  its  special  organs  and 
parts. 

Most  important  of  these  is  cellulose 
which  comprises  its  fibers.  Then  there 
are  the  non-fiber-forming  carbohydrates 
known  as  hemicelluloses  which  account 
for  two-thirds  of  the  wood's  substance. 
Lignin,  a  natural  plastic,  binds  the  cel- 
lulose fibers  together  to  form  wood.  It 
comprises  most  of  the  other  third  and  it 
is  thought  to  be  the  chief  parent  mate- 
rial of  the  coal  we  derive  from  fossilized 
trees.  In  addition,  trees  synthesize  tan- 
nins, gums,  tars,  oils,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  other  complex  but  valuable  chemical 
compounds  varying  with  the  species. 
Next  time  you  see  a  tree  pay  it  some 
respect. 


APPARENTLY  eggs  can  be  hatched  a 
little  bit  at  a  time  without  injury  to  the 
coming  chick.  A  while  back  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  specialists  told  a  group 
of  us  that  vitamin  B.=  could  be  inserted 
into  the  egg  through  the  shell  and  the 
chicks  hatched  from  those  eggs  benefited 
as  well  as  if  they  had  been  fed  vitamin 
Bu  after  birth.  These  specialists  have 
also  devised  preincubation  tests  to  enable 
the  poultry  industry  to  sort  out  infertile 
eggs  after  they  have  been  held  at  100°  P. 
for  16  to  18  hours,  just  as  if  the  hatch 
were  to  be  completed.  Then  the  eggs  are 
taken  out,  cooled  to  50°,  and  candled. 
Embryos  of  the  fertile  eggs  have  by  that 
time  made  sufficient  growth  to  be  distin- 
guishable and  the  infertile  eggs  can  be 
discarded. 

This  offers  a  practical  way  of  avoiding 
material  losses  and  waste — waste  of  in- 
fertile eggs,  of  transportation  costs  on 
such  eggs  when  shipped  for  hatching,  and 
of  the  incubator  space  occupied  by  in- 
fertile eggs  that  could  have  been  dis- 
carded earlier.  Breeders  can  guarantee 
to  hatchers  that  the  eggs  they  supply  are 
practically  100-percent  fertile,  for  this 
interruption  to  the  process  of  incubation, 
even  when  several  days  lapse,  does  not 
injure  hatchability.  This  was  tested  by 
sending  such  eggs  on  a  round  trip  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
along  with  untreated  eggs  from  the  same 
flock.  The  only  differences  were  that  the 
untreated  eggs  included  several  which 
proved  infertile  and  their  preincubated 
mates  hatched  18  hours  earlier  than 
those  normally  incubated. 

Brief  but  important 

Farm  family  income 

A  survey  of  more  than  700  farm  families 
in  4  Kansas  counties  began  May  23  to  deter- 
mine how  they  use  their  incomes.  Results 
should  provide  facts  for  teachers,  home  dem- 
onstration agents,  home  economists,  and 
others  who  help  with  farm  family  budgeting. 
They  should  also  show  how  farm  family  ways 
of  living  have  changed  in  recent  years.  Miss 
Lillian  Fincher,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  will  direct  the  survey 
from  Dodge  City. 

EEAC 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Exten- 
sion Editor  Advisory  Committee  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  9-13.  The  commit- 
tee consists  of  key  State  extension  editors 
representing  various  areas  who  are  Invited 
to  Washington  annually  to  review,  discuss, 
and  formulate  recommendations  for  exten- 
sion information  policies,  programs,  opera- 
tional procedures,  and  relationships.  This 
year  Earl  C.  Richardson  of  Michigan  was 
Chairman;  the  others  were  Jack  L.  Flowers 
of  Mississippi,  Rex  Brown  of  Colorado,  Arthur 
E  Durfee  of  Maryland,  John  E.  H.  Lafierty 
of  Delaware,  J.  E.  McCllntock  of  Ohio,  and 
R.  D.  Michael  of  Virginia. 
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Dominican  ag  institute 

The  National  Institute  of  Agriculture  just 
completed  at  San  Cristobal,  Dominican  Re- 
public, is  the  largest  school  for  agronomy  in 
the  West  Indies  and  gives  great  impetus 
to  the  Dominican  Government's  program  for 
agricultural  expansion.  The  program  in- 
cludes large  irrigation  projects  and  more 
extensive   mechanization. 

Builders  pleased 

Many  large-scale  builders  have  been  mak- 
ing use  of  new  methods  of  reducing  moisture 
condensation  and  home  deterioration  devised 
by  forest  pathologists  at  Plant  Industry  Sta  - 
tion,  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  further  developed 
by  the  U.  S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Bituminous-coated  roll  roofing  is 
used  as  a  soil  cover  in  crawl  spaces  under 
basementless  houses  to  reduce  wetting  and 
rotting  of  floors  and  underparts.  Some  build- 
ers have  been  writing  in  high  praise  to  Dr. 
•J.  D.  Miller,  USDA  forest  pathologist. 

Alcohol  peps  up  gasoline 

On  two  recent  trips  of  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  each  a  USDA  test  truck  ran  successfully 
on  relatively  inexpensive  low-octane  gasoline 
fortified  by  periodic  injections  of  alcohol  and 
water,  the  alcohol  being  a  product  of  a  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act  project  at  our 
Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory. 
Here  the  workers  are  seeking  to  show  that 
the  use  of  alcohol  derived  from  farm  products 
can  help  conserve  petroleum  and  also  provide 
a  potentially  vast  new  outlet  for  surplus 
grains.  On  the  first  trial  the  truck  operated 
as  well  on  58-octane  gasoline,  plus  injections 
of  a  mixture  of  85  percent  of  alcohol  and  15 
of  water,  as  it  would  have  on  regular  gasoline 
with  an  octane  rating  of  74  or  better.  For 
more  details  on  this  write  Press  Service,  Office 
of  Information,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  972. 

Forest  fire  hero  honored 

On  May  17  James  W.  Simons,  a  bulldozer 
operator,  was  honored  by  the  President  and 
by  Secretary  Brannan  for  his  outstanding 
heroism  and  devotion  to  duty  last  November 
during  the  Topanga  Canyon  forest  fire  in 
California's  Malibu  Mountains  near  Los  An- 
geles. Mr.  Simons  flew  here  to  receive  the 
American  Forest  Fire  Medal  for  heroism  from 
Secretary  Brannan  and  the  personal  con- 
gratulations of  President  Truman.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  medal  has  been  awarded 
since  the  war.  The  first  award  was  in  March 
1939  to  Forest  Service  Ranger  Urban  J.  Post 
and  CCC  Foremen  Bert  Sullivan  and  Paul  E. 
Tyrell  for  their  part  in  saving  the  lives  of 
some  25  CCC  boys  during  a  forest  fire  in 
Wyoming.  For  more  detail  about  the  medal, 
its  presentation,  and  the  recipient,  write 
Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  USDA, 
and  ask  for  No.  997. 

Dr.  Price  retires 

Dr.  David  J.  Price,  chemical  engineer  and 
specialist  in  the  cause  and  cure  of  indus- 
trial dust  explosions  and  farm  fires,  retires 
from  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry  June  30.  He  received  a  Superior 
Service  Award  from  USDA  on  May  16.  He  en- 
tered Government  service  in  1912,  working 
first  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  joining  the 
old  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  1914,  where  he 
initiated  USDA's  program  on  the  prevention 
of  grain-dust  explosions  and  farm  fires.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  Department's  safety 
work  and  was  nationally  known  as  a  consult- 
ant and  for  his  accident-  and  fire-prevention 
activities.  A  native  of  Ashland,  Pa.,  he  grad- 
uated from  Penn  State  in  engineering  and 
holds  advanced  degrees  from  George  Wash- 
ington and  American  Universities.  During 
the  war  he  was  president  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association;  he  was  later  a 
member  of  President  Truman's  Committee 
on  Fire  Fighting  Services. 


Nutrition  information 

Dr.  C.  G.  King,  scientific  director  of  the 
Nutrition  Foundation,  gave  a  most  readable 
and  informative  talk  at  USDA  not  long  ago 
on  nutrition  frontiers.  We  have  some 
copies.  If  you  want  one  write  the  editor 
of  USDA  or  telephone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 

Oilseeds  and  Peanut  Committee 

The  appointment  has  been  announced  of 
a  15-man  Oilseeds  and  Peanut  Advisory  Com- 
mittee under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  that  will  help  solve  problems  in  the 
production,  utilization,  and  marketing  of 
these  products.  For  more  details  and  the 
names  of  the  committee  members  write 
Press  Service  and  ask  for  No.   1074. 

Organic  farming 

Does  this  subject  interest — or  pester  you? 
If  so,  we  have  copies  of  a  very  clear  and 
informative  mimeographed  background  sheet 
from  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  entitled  "Fertili- 
zer or  Organic  Material  for  Soil  Improve- 
ment," by  senior  chemist  M.  S.  Anderson  and 
information  specialist  Marguerite  Gilstrap. 
If  you  want  a  copy  write  the  Editor  of  USDA 
or  telephone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 

Varied  information 

In  one  issue  of  Food  and  Home  Notes  (for 
release  May  25),  a  processed  publication, 
we  find  useful  and  readable  information 
on  Gelsoy,  the  new  soybean-protein  product 
of  our  Northern  Regional  Research  Labora- 
tory, which  whips,  jells,  and  glues;  food  in 
1949;  waxing  furniture  and  floors  and  avoid- 
ing oil  on  dustcloths  and  mops  used  for 
such  purposes;  making  household  linens 
wear  longer  by  easier  handling;  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  quality  of  eggs  and 
the  meringues  made  from  them;  and  a  guide 
to  size  of  the  family  refrigerator.  We  can't 
begin  to  summarize  this  material;  if  you 
want  to  see  a  copy  write  Press  Service,  USDA, 
and  ask  for  No.  1048. 

To  poor  intimidated  souls 

If  the  Washington,  D.  C,  secretary  who 
sent  in  additions  to  our  gripe  sheet  (USDA 
for  April  25 ) ,  spelling  it  "grip  sheet,"  will 
supply  her  name,  use  can  be  made  of  her 
contribution.  She  is  the  one  who  suggests 
that  bosses  repose  absolute  confidence  in 
secretaries,  presumably  in  those  with  addled 
orthography  as  well.  Incidentally,  some  of 
the  most  useful  material  sent  in  to  us  comes 
anonymously,  hence  cannot  be  used  in 
USDA.  But  why  are  you  so  afraid?  Who 
bombs  your  residence  or  kidnaps  your  chil- 
dren after  you  write  a  mildly  critical  letter? 
We  can't  somehow  understand  this  cow- 
ering timidity  on  the  part  of  USDA  em- 
ployees. We're  not  second-class  citizens  of 
this  democracy — or  are  we? 

Ham  and  egg  man 

You  have  heard  of  the  big  butter  and  egg 
men.  Otis  S.  O'Neal,  who  received  a  USDA 
Superior  Service  Award  May  16,  is  a  big  ham 
and  egg  man.  He  founded  the  Georgia  Ham 
and  Egg  Show,  and  has  been  a  county  agent 
since  1914.  One  day  early  in  his  career  he 
visited  a  farmer  with  14  children  and  1  ham 
to  feed  them,  who  said  he  guessed  he'd  buy 
the  remainder  of  the  meat  he  needed.  O'Neal 
looked  at  him,  his  run-down  house,  and 
ragged  children,  and  determined  to  try  to 
help  such  farm  people  increase  their  home 
food  supplies.  He  held  his  first  Ham  and  Egg 
Show  at  Fort  Valley  State  College,  Fort  Val- 
ley, Ga.,  in  1916,  with  27  poorly  trimmed, 
half-cured  hams  and  shoulders  and  17  dozen 
dirty  mixed  eggs.  But  you  should  see  that 
show  today.  And  for  what  this  colored  ex- 
tension agent  has  done  for  the  farmers  in 
his  county  in  this  and  many  other  ways  he 
won  well-deserved  honor. 


27  million  guests 

Forest  Service  expects  27  million  visitors 
to  its  151  National  Forests  this  year  who 
will  make  use  of  its  recreational  areas  and 
facilities.  For  more  details  about  this,  as 
well  as  camping  and  picnicking  fees,  write 
Pre^s  Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  983. 

Drying  seed  chemically 

J.  W.  Simons,  USDA  agricultural  engineer 
and  research  professor  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering at  University  of  Georgia,  has  devised 
a  satisfactory  method  of  drying  lupine  seed 
with  air  dehydrated  by  passing  it  over  cal- 
cium chloride.  The  method  would  apply  to 
the  farm  drying  of  other  seed  also.  For  de- 
tails write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for 
No.   1029. 

Young  man's  birthday 

Ezra  F.  Sears  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration  celebrated  his  seven- 
tieth birthday  on  Friday,  May  13,  and  his 
fellow  workers  deluged  his  office  with  more 
than  100  gaily  colored  birthday  cards  and 
several  bouquets  of  flowers,  plus  the  custom- 
ary candy  and  cake.  To  top  off  the  festivi- 
ties his  picture  was  taken  receiving  congratu- 
lations from  his  many  friends  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Fiscal  Division  who  wish  him  well  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Vermont  ACP 

April  "Better  Crops  With  Plant  Food"  car- 
ries an  illustrated  feature  story  by  Thomas  H. 
Blow  of  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration in  Vermont,  on  Vermont's  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program.  This  magazine 
reaches  the  Nation's  agricultural  leaders, 
agencies,  and  schools.  The  story  shows  how 
Vermont's  600  farmer  committeemen  have 
carried  the  ACP  work  out  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  and  how  farmer  participation  has 
grown  from  a  few  hundred  in  1936  to  a  high 
of  over  16,000  during  the  intervening  years. 

Ultrasonics 

We  were  out  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  the  scientist 
turned  on  the  machine — a  formidable  and 
intimidating  gadget  that  gave  out  with  a 
businesslike  hum.  He  held  a  test  tube  of 
mercury  and  water  within  the  area  of  super- 
sound and  they  mixed — mercury  and  water. 
He  said  the  vibrations  would  just  simply 
explode  a  mosquito  larva.  They  also  do  things 
to  seed,  make  the  yields  shoot  up — possibly 
by  killing  off  the  weaker  genes — who  knows? 
The  scientist  doesn't  yet,  but  he's  going  to 
try  to  find  out.  Ultrasonics,  these  sound 
vibrations  at  more  than  20,000  per  second 
and  which  we  cannot  hear  at  all,  may  have  a 
great  future  in  agriculture. 

Trees  in  sand 

We  walked  recently  through  one  of  those 
greenhouses  at  Plant  Industry  Station,  Belts- 
ville, Md.,  incidentally  the  greatest  battery 
of  greenhouses  used  for  experimental  pur- 
poses to  be  found  anywhere.  There  were 
fruit  trees  growing  in  jars  full  of  clean 
coarse  sand  and  fed  only  by  pure  chemical 
nutrients  in  solution — no  organic  matter,  no 
humus  at  all.  But  the  trees  grew  far  faster 
than  they  would  have  in  earth  outside  the 
greenhouse  with  organic  matter  available, 
and  their  fruit  was  just  as  nutritious  as  that 
from  any  tree  grown  anywhere.  One  rather 
big  one  we  noticed  had  three  main  roots 
each  one  of  which  was  in  a  different  earthen 
jar  of  clean  coarse  sand.  That  enabled  the 
scientist  to  feed  one  root  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  the  nutrient  could  reach  the 
other  two.  But  this  big  tree  also  had  grown 
to  its  present  size  without  help  from  humus 
and  without  benefit  of  organic  matter. 
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Wiltbank  dies 

William  Ellis  Wiltbank,  forest  supervisor  in 
Albuquerque,  died  April  29,  aged  49,  after  a 
career  in  Forest  Service  which  began  at 
Apache. 

Judge  Goodwyn  dead 

Robert  T.  Goodwyn,  who  was  associated 
with  FCA's  Land  Bank  System  almost  con- 
tinuously from  1917  until  his  retirement  30 
years  later,  died  May  10  at  his  home  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.  A  native  of  Alabama,  he 
was  educated  in  the  university  of  that  State 
in  which  he  also  practiced  law  until  he  en- 
tered the  FLB  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  a 
true  southern  gentleman. 

The  New  Agriculture 

That  is  the  title  of  the  Annual  Report, 
Extension  Service,  Texas  A  &  M  College, 
dated  1949.  Attractively  illustrated,  on  lush, 
slick  paper,  it  is  expansive  (9-  by  12-inch 
pages ) ,  has  historical  sweep,  and  makes  good 
use  of  its  over-all  theme,  the  agricultural 
revolution.  From  cover  design  to  index  it 
shows  striking  originality;  readable,  it  Is 
also  well  stuffed  with  facts.  See  copies  in 
libraries — College  Station  supply  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Vermont  PMA  on  the  air 

A  12  noon  agricultural  broadcast  period 
over  Station  WJOY,  Burlington,  Vt.,  was  de- 
voted May  14  entirely  to  Vermont  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  activities.  E. 
N.  Blondin,  State  fleldman,  Frank  Myott, 
Franklin  County  committee  chairman.  W.  D. 
Termohlen,  Director  of  PMA's  Poultry  Branch, 
Park  Newton,  vice  chairman  of  the  Vermont 
State  Committee,  and  Jack  Spaven,  Vermont's 
extension  editor  all  cooperated  ably. 

Loneliest  men  organize 

A  clipping  just  came  in  from  South  Caro- 
lina saying  that  the  world's  loneliest  men 
were  organizing  a  club  to  ease  their  pangs. 
This  is  the  Association  of  American  Execu- 
tives, organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  be- 
cause nobody  loves  a  boss  and  he  is  the  lone- 
liest man  in  the  world.  Yet  he  may  work 
like  a  dog  and  then  get  fired  because  some- 
thing goes  wrong  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol, whereupon  the  workers  laugh.  There  is 
more  to  his  job  than  "take  a  letter,  Miss  Ful- 
lenkamp"  and  a  fat  salary — poor  Simon  Le- 
gree  in  tweeds. 

Dr.  Clarence  G.King 

Dr.  King,  who  since  1942  has  been  scientific 
director  of  the  Nutrition  Foundation,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  11-man  Agricul- 
tural Research  Policy  Committee  under  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946.  He 
succeeds  Frank  B.  Jewett  who  recently  re- 
signed because  of  ill  health.  Dr.  King  is 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  a  member  of  the  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  In  1932  he  isolated  vitamin  C  at 
University  of  Pittsburgh  where  he  was  once 
professor   of  chemistry. 

Flourishing  tung  trees 

Among  oil-producing  plants  the  tung  tree 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  successful 
introduction  and  commercial  exploitation  of 
a  new  chemurgic  crop,  says  P.  V.  Cardon, 
Agricultural  Research  Administrator.  "Do- 
mestic production  of  oil  from  tung  nuts, 
which  began  in  1933  with  an  output  of  150 
thousand  pounds,  is  currently  about  17  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year.  So  far,  American  tung 
oil  is  supplying  only  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  demand,  which  exceeds  100  million 
pounds  a  year.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
tung  oil  will  find  increasing  use  in  paints 
and  varnishes,  particularly  in  combination 
with  soybean  oil." 


Citrus  purees  make  good 

The  frozen  orange  and  lemon  purees  made 
by  a  process  developed  under  Dr.  E.  A.  Beavens 
in  tne  California  laboratories  of  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry,  have 
had  great  success.  Here  a  laboratory  method 
has  proved  quickly  and  highly  profitable  com- 
mercially. For  more  detail  write  Press  Serv- 
ice, USDA,  and  aek  for  No.  1032. 

Fiber  figures 

Cotton — still  far  in  the  lead  among  textile 
fibers — supplied  57.4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
1948  textile  needs,  as  compared  with  60.6 
percent  in  the  1935-39  period.  Rayon  con- 
sumption climbed  to  a  new  all-time  high 
comprising  14.9  percent  of  our  fiber  require- 
ments. Wool  contributed  10  percent  of  the 
total,  Jute  10.3,  hard  fibers  such  as  sisal  and 
manila  hemp  6,  flax  0.2,  and  synthetic  fibers 
other  than  rayon  1  percent.  These  and  other 
figures  resulting  from  a  survey  made  by  our 
Southern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  in 
New  Orleans,  as  well  as  useful  background 
information,  will  be  found  in  No.  1061,  for 
which  write  Press  Service,  USDA. 

Storage  for  food-fiber  fabrics 

Fabrics  of  the  future  that  have  in  them 
fibers  from  foods,  such  as  peanuts,  milk, 
and  corn,  will  need  storage  protection  against 
warmth  and  dampness.  USDA  bacteriolo- 
gist Dr.  Margaret  T.  Goldsmith  told  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Bacteriologists  on  May  19 
that  such  fibers  containing  protein  can  be 
attacked  by  molds  and  other  air-borne  mico- 
organisms  that  flourish  in  humid  soil.  She 
has  been  studying  the  effects  of  micro- 
organisms on  fibers  from  peanuts,  soybeans, 
corn,  and  milk.  For  a  summary  of  her  talk 
write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No. 
1023. 

The  ladies  would  like — 

Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  interviewed  the  State's  farm 
homemakers  and  discovered  what  they  would 
like  in  cooking  utensils:  All  handles  firmly 
attached  so  that  they  will  neither  loosen 
nor  turn;  easy-to-see  colored  markings  on 
all  glass  measuring  containers;  deeper 
spouts  on  utensils  designed  for  pouring; 
mixing  bowls  with  straighter  sides;  dish 
drainers  with  the  wires  closer  together  so 
silverware  and  smaller  utensils  will  not  fall 
through;  plate  supports  in  dish  drainers 
raised  to  prevent  plates  from  touching  the 
sink  beneath,  and  racks  slanted  more  to 
hold  plates  more  safely;  shorter  and  more 
hand-conforming  handles  for  mixing  spoons 
and  wooden  spoons. 

Animals  as  food  factories 

The  dairy  cow  is  a  first-class  food-process- 
ing plant  on  four  legs.  This  is  a  fact  a  farmer 
may  well  consider  in  making  plans  for  treat- 
ing his  productive  acres  more  kindly  by  a 
shift  to  grassland  farming,  say  our  specialists. 
Dairy  scientists  have  compared  the  feed  re- 
quired by  animals  for  producing  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  day's  food  for  a  man — 2,600  calories. 
The  hog  uses  slightly  fewer  feed  units  than 
the  cow  to  supply  2,600  calories  of  human 
food  products,  but  it  requires  a  diet  almost 
entirely  composed  of  concentrated  feeds — 
grain  and  meals.  The  main  item,  corn,  calls 
for  work  in  getting  it  ready  for  the  pork 
factory,  and  corn  cropping  promotes  erosion. 
Only  about  one-tenth  of  a  hog's  diet  comes 
from  roughages.  The  cow,  In  contrast,  gets 
three-fourths  of  her  feed  units  from  rough- 
age— pasture,  hay,  and  silage.  She  also  does 
much  of  her  own  harvesting,  and  of  crops 
that  hold  the  soil.  Looked  at  another  way, 
the  cow  processes  into  human  food,  crops 
that  man  cannot  eat.  The  hog  competes  with 
man  for  grain  units  that  man  can  use  directly. 


Movie  fans 

Again    we    recommend     Letter    to    USDA 
Film  Users.     If  you  do  not  see  it  regularly 
but  desire  to  do  so,  address  Motion  Picture" 
Service,  Office  of  Information,  USDA. 

RMA  fruit  research 

The  Research  and  Marketing  Act  Deciduous 
Fruit  Advisory  Committee  has  made  its  rec- 
ommendations for  work  in  fiscal  years  1950 
and  1951;  for  more  detail  write  Press  Service, 
USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  1046. 

Range  management 

Have  you  seen  the  Journal  of  Range  Man- 
agement, a  quarterly  edited  by  H.  H.  Biswell, 
Forestry  Bldg.,  University  of  California,  Ber- 
keley, organ  of  the  American  Society  of  Range 
Management? 

Extension  world-wide 

For  information  developed  by  the  Nation  • 
wide  Conference  on  Extension  Experiences 
Around  the  World,  which  concluded  May  20. 
write  the  Editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden 
4649,  for  the  informal  summary  of  the  con- 
ference findings.  Later  formal  reports  of 
the  various  conference  committees  will  be- 
come  available. 

Experiment  station  editors 

A  group  of  State  experiment  station  editors 
will  meet  here  July  11-14,  en  route  home 
from  the  Agricultural  College  Editors  meet- 
ing in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Sessions  are  being  ar- 
ranged by  Werner  Meyer  of  OES  and  Ernie 
Moore  of  ARA  at  the  invitation  of  R.  W. 
Trullinger,  Chief,  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. A  similar  meeting  last  year  proved 
eminently  successful. 

British  farm  youth 

A  dozen  farm  youths  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  here  under  the  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange,  conducted  largely  by  Ex- 
tension Service  and  the  land-grant  colleges, 
held  a  press  and  radio  conference  in  Boston. 
May  24.  This  great  get-acquainted  move- 
ment should  not  only  help  agriculture  world- 
wide but  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  Inter- 
notional  amity  and  understanding.  The 
IFYE  group  will  remain  in  the  Northeastern 
States  until  the  National  4-H  Club  Camp; 
following  this  they  will  visit  4-H  Clubs  in 
the  States  of  the  Midwest  and  South. 

F.J.  Hughes  retires 

Frederick  J.  Hughes,  Chief,  Administrative 
Services  Division,  Budget  and  Management 
Branch,  PMA,  has  retired  after  40  years  of 
Federal  service,  35  of  them  with  USDA.  He 
entered  the  old  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization  in  1914  after  3  years  with  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  2  with  the  Quar- 
termaster. Born  in  New  York  State,  he  went 
with  his  family  when  quite  young  to  Ne- 
braska, where  his  father  became  a  pioneer 
settler.  He  is  a  graduate  of  All  Hallows  Col- 
lege, Salt  Lake  City,  and  also  attended  the 
University   of  Utah. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  as  con- 
taining administrative  information  required 
for  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
T.  Swann  Harding,  Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Washington  or  field 
employees,  please  write  instead  of  phoning. 
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IT'S  JULY  4  AGAIN 

Back  in  the  1790's  Brillat-Savarin,  the 
famous  French  jurist  and  gourmet,  visited 
this  country.  Among  other  things  he  con- 
versed with  a  Connecticut  farmer  named 
Bulow  who  praised  the  high  estate  of 
farming  in  his  young  country  and  then 
said:  "All  this  is  due  to  the  liberty  we 
have  won  by  arms  and  established  in  good 
laws.  I  am  master  of  my  home,  and  you 
will  not  be  astonished  to  know  that  the 
sound  of  the  drum  is  never  heard  here  and 
that,  unless  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  glori- 
ous anniversary  of  our  independence,  we 
never  see  either  soldiers,  or  uniforms,  or 
bayonets !" 


Cash  Award! 


THE  FOLLOWING  EMPLOYEES  were 
recent  recipients  of  cash  awards  in  the 
amounts  shown  for  their  suggestion  as 
summarized. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry:  ROLAND  W.  HAINES,  Peoria, 
111.,  for  a  suggestion  which  improved  the 
acoustics,  the  amplifying  system,  and  the 
motion  picture  system  of  the  auditorium; 
$20.  DOROTHY  M.  OLDROYD,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  contributed  to  personnel  safety  by  sug- 
gesting that  portable  "No  Smoking,  Matches, 
or  Open  Lights"  signs  be  placed  in  aisles 
when  flammable  vapors  were  present  in  lab- 
oratories; $25.  CLARK  W.  MARSHALL  and 
WILLIAM  J.  WOLF,  Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  for  sug- 
gesting and  developing  a  special  stepladder 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  mechanical  store- 
room which  contributes  to  personnel  safety 
and  more  efficient  storeroom  operation;  $25. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  PAUL  E.  DALY, 
Chicago,  111.,  experimented  with  thermom- 
eters under  packing  house  conditions,  found 
the  metal  type  more  sensitive,  legible,  and 
accurate,  and  easier  to  insert  in  any  product, 
and  suggested  their  adoption;  $25.  L.  GENE 
HENSLEY,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for  suggesting 
a  plan  to  provide  direct  contact  by  the  BAI 
air  patrol  with  patrol  riders  on  horseback 
along  the  U.  S.-Mexican  Border;  $250.  DR. 
CECIL  HOUSTON,  Frederick,  Md.,  for  his 
proposal  that  various  types  of  mail  from  the 
field  to  Washington  be  placed  in  properly 
marked  messenger-type  envelopes  and  as- 
sembled in  one  large  envelope  for  mailing 
which  speeds  handling  of  mail  in  Washing- 
ton and  reduces  the  number  of  franked  en- 
velopes used;  $10.  JOSEPH  J.  O'KEEFE, 
Chicago,  111.,  for  suggesting  and  developing 
an  outline  of  inspection  procedures  in  a 
hog- viscera-separating  department  the  use 
of  which  in  training  has  resulted  in  more 
accurate  and  higher  quality  work  by  em- 
ployees;   $25.     LUCILLE   R.   PAYNE,    Wash- 
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ington,  D.  C,  for  suggesting  that  Washington 
division  offices  be  notified  immediately  by 
memorandum  of  change  of  officials  in  charge 
of  field  stations;  $20.  DR.  CHARLES  J. 
PRCHAL,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  suggested  to  a  pack- 
ing plant  the  use  of  a  removable  turning 
bar  for  turning  hogs  during  singeing,  which 
increases  efficiency  of  hog  cleaning  and  m  kes 
possible  use  of  the  same  rail  for  slaughter 
of  calves  and  sheep,  as  well  as  speedin ;  op- 
erations of  Federal  employees;  $25.  RALPH 
D.  WASHBURN,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  sug- 
gesting an  improved  format  of  the  bureau 
directory  that  facilitates  write-in  of  changes 
in  personnel,  addresses,  etc.;  $10. 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry:  DURHAM  R. 
JACKSON,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  his  sug- 
gestion that  increased  the  life  of  duplicating 
ditto  machine  wicks  by  splitting  them  when 
dry  and  laying  the  used  sides  back  to  back 
with  the  torn  surfaces  on  the  outside;  $10. 
BESSIE  JOHNS,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  sug- 
gesting that  pay  roll  identification  slips  and 
cash  payroll  envelopes  be  typed  in  one  op- 
eration by  use  of  carbon;  $10. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  FRANK  J. 
BARTOS,  La  Grande,  Oreg.,  for  suggesting 
that  Form  FHA-77  be  rearranged  so  it  could 
be  printed  on  one  side  of  one  sheet  thus 
avoiding  additional  recording  fees  where 
there  is  an  extra  charge  for  the  second  page 
of  an  instrument  and  reducing  the  printing 
costs  and  preparation  time;  $25.  JOHN  R. 
BUTLER,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  for  suggesting 
that  county  supervisors  be  authorized  to  ad- 
vertise public  sales  in  liquidation  cases  and 
pay  for  this  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
which  speeds  up  sale  and  eliminates  expenses 
for  protection  of  abandoned  property;  $10. 
GLADYS  I.  CURTIN,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  pro- 
posing a  change  in  procedure  for  payment 
of  delinquent  taxes  owed  by  borrowers  with 
provision  that  Standard  Form  1034  voucher 
be  prepared  by  the  county  office  instead  of 
State  office,  saving  correspondence  and  time; 
$20.  WILBURN  L.  DURHAM,  Jackson,  Miss., 
for  suggesting  a  change  in  procedure  when 
the  borrower  pays  loans  in  full  by  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  form  which  improves  the  ac- 
cumulation of  information,  eliminates  one 
or  more  memoranda,  facilitates  posting,  and 
speeds  release  of  the  borrower  by  two  weeks 
or  more;  $65.  J.  L.  HALEY,  Greenville,  Miss., 
for  proposing  a  change  in  procedure  which 
permits  a  borrower  to  transfer  from  variable- 
payment  plan  1  to  variable-payment  plan  2 
without  reamortizing,  thus  eliminating  prep- 
aration of  new  payment  schedules  and  form 
FHA-176;  $10.  J.  L.  INGWEPSEN,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  for  suggesting  that  State  offices  be  au- 
thorized to  conditionally  approve  options 
and  return  them  to  county  offices  without 
preliminary  clearance  with  Sol,  which  ex- 
pedites loan  processing  with  material  saving 
in  man-hours  when  adopted  on  a  National 
basis;  $100.  KATHERINE  R.  SINNOTT  and 
ARTHUR  F.  HULTTN,  Owosso,  Mich.,  for  sug- 


gesting relocation  of  the  serial  number  on 
an  insurance  company's  certificate  to  avoid 
obliteration  when  punched  for  filing,  a 
change  to  which  the  company  agreed,  which 
eliminated  the  necessity  for  some  corre- 
spondence; $10.  GEORGE  E.  STOLE- 
BERGER,  Dallas,  Tex.,  suggested  an  im- 
proved, safer,  4-foot  lightweight  ladder  for 
use  in  Central  Records  Depository,  use  of 
which  results  in  greater  speed  and  accuracy 
in  filing;  $50. 

Office  of  Information:  THOMAS  L.  CULLI- 
NAN,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  suggesting  that 
space  be  provided  on  the  Monthly  List  of 
Publications  and  Motion  Pictures  for  readers 
to  order  the  publication  desired  by  check 
mark,  thus  increasing  convenience  to  the 
public  and  reducing  by  half  the  time  re- 
quired to  service  20,000  order  blanks  an- 
nually; $15. 

Office  of  Personnel:  CATHERINE  R.  Mc- 
KILLIP,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  suggesting 
that  agency  personnel  folders  be  identified 
by  agency  name  which  saves  time  by  identi- 
fying agency  of  origin  when  folders  of  agen- 
cies are  intermingled;   $10. 

Office  of  Plant  and  Operations:  THEODORE 
J.  BARRICELLI,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  sug- 
gesting and  devising  an  improved  method  of 
salvaging  addressograph  frames  which  makes 
it  possible  to  process  a  daily  average  of  337 
frames  in  5%  minutes  instead  of  2  hours,  and 
substitutes  a  mechanical  process  for  hand 
operation  with  reduction  in  accident  hazard; 
$45. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration : 
JOHN  G.  HANCHIN,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
proposing  reductions  in  office  distribution 
list  that  eliminated  7  copies  of  correspond- 
ence relating  to  audit  reports,  making  a 
second  typing  unnecessary  for  402  letters 
each  year;  $10. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration: 
ELEANOR  S.  SILBERMAN,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  suggesting  and  devising  a  form  let- 
ter to  borrowers  to  replace  typed  letters;  $10. 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  A.  T.  RADIGAN, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  suggesting  that  USDA 
publications  employing  maps  show  the  names 
of  countries  and  States  in  country  and  State 
subdivisions  which  contributes  to  quicker 
understanding  of  data  so  presented;  $10. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  EDWARD  H. 
MORRIS,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  for  developing  a  proc- 
ess for  growing  evergreen  seedlings  in  a  nur- 
sery on  a  large  scale  which  cut  production 
costs  between  33  and  66  percent,  depending 
on  the  species;  $55.  ORVIL  W.  REED,  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  for  developing  a  process  to 
make  mosaics  from  air  photos  that  will  cut 
the  manpower  cost  by  75  percent,  increase 
speed  of  operation,  and  improve  the  accuracy 
of  the  finished  product;  $100. 

SAFETY  AND  USDA 

The  USDA  and  the  National  Safety 
Council  have  for  the  past  5  years  co- 
operated in  planning  and  directing  a  Na- 
tional Farm  Safety  Week  program.  Each 
year  the  President  has  prepared  a  Proc- 
lamation designating  the  last  full  week  in 
July  as  National  Farm  Safety  Week.  This 
year  the  week  begins  July  24  and  ends 
July  30.  Display  posters  are  distributed 
to  county  agents,  banks,  and  post  offices. 
Copies  are  also  sent  to  a  large  number  of 
USDA  employees.  Radio  and  press  serv- 
ices are  enlisted  in  the  drive  to  bring 
safety  to  the  attention  of  farmers.  Rec- 
ords indicate  that  agriculture  stands  near 
the  top  on  the  list  of  industries  in  its  acci- 
dent rate.  The  promotion  of  National 
Farm  Safety  Week  is  voluntary  and  is 
done  largely  through  activities  of  the  De- 
partment Safety  Council  and  other  em- 
ployees interested  in  farm  safety. 
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Earthworms  at  work 

TWO  USD  A  SCIENTISTS,  Henry  Hopp 
and  Clarence  S.  Slater,  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  have  made  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  great  earthworm  controversy 
in  May  15  Journal  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Their  article  is  entitled  "The 
Effect  of  Earthworms  on  the  Productiv- 
ity of  Agricultural  Soil."  In  this  soil,  in 
crocks  or  barrels,  they  grew  millet,  lima 
beans,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  mixed  hay, 
with  and  without  the  presence  of  earth- 
worms alive  and  dead.  Crop  yields  with 
dead  or  live  earthworms  present  were 
compared  with  those  when  earthworms 
and  their  corpses  were  absent.  Results 
were  calculated  both  for  individual  crops 
and  as  over-all  averages. 

The  addition  of  dead  earthworms  in- 
creased the  yields  by  an  average  of  81 
percent.  The  trend  was  consistent  for 
all  experiments  though  the  increase  was 
quite  small  for  soybeans.  But,  though 
the  chemicals  in  dead  earthworms  served 
to  increase  yields,  live  earthworms  said 
"anything  you  can  do  we  can  do  better." 
Yields  were  83  percent  greater  with  liv- 
ing worms  present  than  if  the  melan- 
choly dead  were  used.  This  effect  was 
consistently  positive  in  all  experiments 
but  was  especially  marked  with  soybeans 
and  hay.  Soil  and  crop  differences  in 
part  explained  these  variant  results  with 
the  naked  and  the  dead.  Puddling  was 
used  to  destroy  the  structure  of  some  of 
the  soils;  this  reduced  yields  of  soybeans 
markedly,  of  wheat  less  so.  The  addition 
of  dead  earthworms  benefited  the  former 
but  slightly  and  the  latter  markedly. 

Hence  crop-yield  increases  were  at- 
tributable both  to  the  release  of  bene- 
ficial chemicals  from  the  bodies  of  dead 
earthworms  and  to  the  physical  effects  of 
live  ones  on  the  soil.  The  beneficial 
chemicals  were  not  identified,  but  their 
effects  were  not  offset  by  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  N-P-K  fertilizer  and  fresh  cow 
manure.  Release  of  the  beneficial  chem- 
icals occurred  mostly  in  summer  when 
the  earthworms  pass  through  their  re- 
productive cycle.  Where  lack  of  struc- 
ture limited  crop  growth  live  earthworms 
were  beneficial — but  so  were  the  ants 
which  infested  one  experimental  soil  of 
very  poor  structure.  So  soil  fauna  other 
than  earthworms  may  have  far-reaching 
importance  to  soil  productivity. 


Grain  Storage  Program 

Secretary  Brannan  on  June  7  released  his 
statement  outlining  the  Immediate  steps  to 
be  taken  In  a  broad  program  to  develop  ade- 
quate storage  facilities  for  farm  commodities. 
If  you  want  a  copy  write  the  Editor  of  USDA 
or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for 
No.  1169. 


Extension  training  program    Dr.  Frederick  V.  Rand 


HARVARD  HAS  ANNOUNCED  its  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Training  Program  de- 
signed to  fit  agricultural  and  home  eco- 
nomics extension  workers  to  assume 
supervisory  and  administrative  respon- 
sibilities, as  well  as  to  educate  such  ex- 
tension specialists  in  other  fields  of  social 
science.  Carnegie  Corporation  has  made 
funds  available  for  7  to  10  fellowships  in 
1949-50  and  1950-51,  in  addition  to  17 
awarded  for  the  past  2  years.  At  present 
nine  extension  workers  are  doing  grad- 
uate work  at  Harvard,  one  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  remainder  from  the 
States. 

Men  registering  are  usually  candidates 
for  the  degree,  Master  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, granted  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration;  women 
for  the  Master  of  Education  degree 
granted  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation. Those  with  specialized  interests 
in  related  fields  may  register  in  Harvard's 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
or  Radcliffe  College  Graduate  School. 
Applications  for  fellowship  and  admis- 
sion to  training  and  other  inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  Dr.  John  D.  Black, 
Room  205,  Littauer  Building,  Harvard. 
Cannon  C.  Hearne  of  USDA's  Extension 
Service  in  Washington,  D.  C.  is  one  of 
the  committee  of  four  advisers  on  this 
program. 

Such  programs  are  expanding  since 
the  Subcommittee  on  Training  of  Ex- 
tension Personnel,  Extension  Organiza- 
tion and  Policy  Committee,  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
recommended  that  at  least  one  land- 
grant  institution  in  each  of  the  four 
regions  of  the  U.  S.  provide  graduate 
training  for  cooperative  extension  per- 
sonnel. Such  programs  are  now  avail- 
able at  Cornell,  University  of  Missouri, 
Colorado  A  &  M,  and  Mississippi  State. 
Each  institution  issues  a  descriptive  leaf- 
let. Similar  programs  are  available  at 
Columbia  Teachers  College  and  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  address  Dr.  Edmund 
deS.  Brunner  at  the  former  and  Dr. 
Ralph  Tyler  at  the  latter.  Fifty-two  ex- 
tension workers  are  now  on  leave  for 
graduate  work  in  the  1948—49  school 
year  . 

RMA  committees 

The  Foreign  Trade  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  Feed  Advisory  Committee  for  work 
under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 
1946,  have  held  their  sessions  and  made 
recommendations  for  future  research  in  their 
respective  fields.  If  interested  in  details 
about  the  former  ask  for  No.  1171;  about  the 
latter,  for  No.  1163,  write  the  Editor  of  USDA 
or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 


ONE  OF  USDA's  distinguished  men  of 
science.  Dr.  Frederick  V.  Rand,  retired 
after  38  years  of  service  on  June  30.  He 
first  came  to  the  Department  in  June 
1908  as  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  staff.  He  received  his 
B.  S.  in  agriculture  from  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  1908,  his  M.  S.  at  the  same 
institution  in  1911,  and  his  Ph.  D.  from 
Columbia  in  1920.  He  is  widely  known 
in  the  fields  of  plant  pathology,  general 
bacteriology,  plant  cytology,  and  in  en- 
tomology as  it  relates  to  plant  diseases. 
Dr.  Rand's  undergraduate  thesis  was 
adapted  as  a  botanical  manual  for  Ver- 
mont schools  and  is  still  in  use  under  the 
title,  "Vermont  Shrubs  and  Woody 
Vines." 

Dr.  Rand  organized  and  edited  the  30- 
year  index  of  the  journal,  Phytopath- 
ology. He  became  associate  editor  of 
Biological  Abstracts  when  that  publica- 
tion came  into  being.  During  a  6-year 
period  he  was  in  charge  of  the  branch 
office  maintained  cooperatively  by  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and  Bio- 
logical Abstracts  in  connection  with  the 
Department  Library.  Since  1935  he  has 
served  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
continuously  as  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  late  Experiment  Station 
Record  and  as  contributor  to  and  editor 
of  publications  in  that  office.  Dr.  Rand 
made  important  contributions  in  the 
field  of  science,  and  is  the  author  of 
many  technical  papers  on  subjects  in  his 
specialized  fields.  Perhaps  his  most  out- 
standing work  concerned  the  role  of  cer- 
tain insect  carriers  in  overwintering  of 
bacterial  wilts  of  cucumbers,  cantaloups, 
and  squashes. 

Dr.  Rand  is  leaving  active  service  in 
the  best  of  spirits.  Following  a  month's 
vacation,  he  expects  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  the  Library  gathering 
information  and  continuing  to  write  on 
scientific  subjects.  He  has  been  com- 
missioned to  write  a  biography  of  the 
late  Prof.  L.  R.  Jones,  formerly  head  of 
the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  will 
also  resume  editorial  work  for  Biological 
Abstracts. 

THE  USDA  DOCUMENTS 

Document  No.  1,  Origin,  Structure, 
and  Functions  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  be  revised  and  issued  in 
current  form  as  soon  as  possible.  New 
stocks  of  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  will  be  se- 
cured— none  now  in  stock. 
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CCC  Charter 
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On  June  7  the  President  approved  Pub- 
lic Law  85,  81st  Congress,  which 
amended  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act  in  important  re- 
spects. It  increases  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  from  5  to  7,  stipu- 
lates that  the  Secretary  serve  as  ex  of- 
ficio director  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board — the  other  members  of  which  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation — and  removes 
the  limitation  on  the  appointment  of 
Federal  employees  as  directors.  The 
new  law  also  returns  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides a  five-member  bipartisan  advisory 
board  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
without  Senate  confirmation. 

While  CCC  is  directed  to  utilize  nor- 
mal channels  of  trade  insofar  as  possi- 
ble, it  is  now  permitted  to  acquire  real 
property  or  any  interest  therein  to  pro- 
vide storage  capacity  adequate  for  carry- 
ing out  its  programs  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively. Before  providing  facilities 
for  any  commodity,  however,  the  CCC 
must  determine  that  existing  privately 
owned  storage  facilities  in  the  area  con- 
cerned are  inadequate.  The  acquisition 
of  cold  storage  facilities,  except  with 
funds  specifically  provided  by  Congress 
for  that  purpose,  is  prohibited.  A  spe- 
cial provision  directs  CCC  to  make  avail- 
able loans  to  grain  growers  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  farm  storage  facilities;  these 
loans  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  price  support  loans  and  pur- 
chase agreements. 

There  are  certain  other  technical 
amendments  and  provisions.  More  de- 
tailed inormation  may  be  procured  from 
the  Division  of  Legislative  Reports,  Of- 
fice of  Budget  and  Finance,  USDA,  or 
from  CCC. 

TO  GET  BULLETINS 

A  great  many  of  yon  apparently  do  not 
know  how  or  where  to  procure  USDA  pub- 
ications  mentioned  herein.  Washington 
employees  can  best  get  publications  at 
Room  104A,  to  the  right  as  you  enter  the 
Administration  Building.  Field  employees 
address:  Inquiries  and  Distribution  Serv- 

\~ice,  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  In- 
formation, USDA.    Please  do  not  ask  the 

-  Editor  of  USDA  for  copies  of  such  publi- 
cations as  he  has  no  stock  of  them.  He  is 
;.n  the  Division  of  Special  Reports,  Office 
of  Information,  USDA,  and  stocks  only 
items  for  which  you  are  told  to  write  the 
Editor  of  USDA.  Extension  workers: 
Clear  your  order  through  State  publica- 
tion distribution  officers  when  you  want 
50  or  more  copies  of  one  publication;  ad- 
dress other  orders  to  Extension  Service, 
USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 


Entomologists! 

Have  you  seen  "The  Mode  of  Action  of  Or- 
ganic Insecticides,"  by  Robert  L.  Metcalf, 
University  of  California  Citrus  Experiment 
Station,  a  monograph  published  as  Review 
No.  1  by  the  National  Research  Council's 
Chemical-Biological  Coordination  Center, 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington  25, 
D.  C? 

Neil  E.  Gordon 

Dr.  Gordon,  who  was  at  one  time  head  of 
the  chemical  department  of  Maryland  Uni- 
versity, plunged  13  floors  to  his  death  from 
the  roof  of  a  downtown  Detroit  hotel  on  Deco- 
ration Day,  aged  67.  Until  a  year  ago  he  had 
headed  the  chemistry  department  of  Wayne 
University.  Despondent  because  of  ill  health 
he  drove  himself  incredibly  hard  for  years. 
His  industry  was  fabulous.  We  remember 
him  years  ago  with  papers  spread  out  over 
two  seats  working  hard  all  the  time  his 
train  took  to  reach  College  Park,  Md.,  from 
Baltimore.  His  services  to  chemical  educa- 
tion were  outstanding.  He  must  have 
packed  150  years  of  work  into  his  67  years 
of  life. 


Rice  committee 

The  Rice  Advisory  Committee  for  work 
under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  has 
completed  its  recommendations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1951,  beginning  July  1,  1950.  The  com- 
mittee also  reviewed  projects  now  under  way 
and  those  proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
which  begins  this  July  1.  For  more  details 
write  the  Editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss 
Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1086.  In 
connection  with  work  under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  you  might  also  like  to 
read  "The  Consumer's  Stake  in  Agricultural 
Research,"  an  address  delivered  May  25  by 
Administrator  E.  A.  Meyer;  if  so,  write  the 
Editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext. 
4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1072. 


That  fresh   orange   juice 

Research  at  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Chemistry's  Pasadena  (formerly 
Los  Angeles)  laboratory  has  produced  a  fresh, 
refrigerated  orange  Juice  which  keeps  its 
just-picked  orange  flavor  even  on  long  trips 
to  market.  This  is  something  new.  It  is  al- 
ready getting  into  commercial  channels. 
The  juice  is  not  concentrated  nor  is  it  heat- 
processed.  The  fruit  is  so  reamed  that  lit- 
tle peel  oil  gets  into  the  juice — presence  of 
the  oil  hastens  development  of  off-flavors. 
The  juice,  containing  much  of  the  pulp  also, 
is  then  quickly  chilled  to  30°  F.  and  kept  at 
this  temperature  until  used.  For  more  de- 
tails and  background  information  write  the 
Editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext. 
4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1082. 

Tiny  test  farm 

Australia  does  things  like  Texas.  We  talk 
about  the  King  Ranch  in  Texas.  Now  the 
Queensland-British  Food  Corp.  has  a  small 
445,000-acre  farm  comprising  Queensland 
sheep  land  which  growers  say  is  useless  for 
crops.  But  they  are  wrong.  Already  200 
men  are  harvesting  a  million-bushel  crop  of 
grain  sorghum  from  the  land — a  triumph  in 
the  use  of  modern  large-scale  farm  machin- 
ery. The  idea  will  be  to  feed  the  sorghum  to 
pigs  to  provide  pork  and  bacon  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  1,000,000  bushels  of  grain  sorg- 
hum should  produce  10,000,000  pounds  of 
pork  from  60,000  pigs — or  so  they  say.  All 
the  land  is  not  yet  in  cultivation  by  any 
means.  They  are  visualizing  a  stupendous 
granary  surrounded  by  200  pig  farms. 


Miss  Bingert's  article 

An  article  entitled  "Tort  Actions  Against 
the  Sovereign,"  by  Georgina  J.  Bingert,  Gen- 
eral Legal  Services  Division,  Office  of  the  So- 
licitor, appeared  in  the  spring  issue  of  the 
Women  Lawyers  Journal. 

Spike  that  rumor 

If  you  hear  a  false  rumor  on  this,  spike  It: 
Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  not  broken  out 
beyond  the  quarantine  line  in  Mexico,  nor 
is  the  vaccination  program  a  failure.  Only 
one  case  has  been  found  near  the  northern 
quarantine  line  and  an  average  of  125,000 
animals  is  being  vaccinated  daily,  while  27,- 
000  have  been  inspected  in  the  immediate 
area  of  the  recent  outbreak  without  evidence 
of  the  disease  being  found. 

Great  fulsome  furore 

Now  the  phone  calls  and  the  notes  come 
in  because  we  said  in  the  May  23  issue  that 
that  most  estimable  lady,  Mrs.  Carrie  Hall, 
drew  "fulsome"  praise  from  higher  officials 
when  she  retired.  Of  course  we  meant  to 
use  the  word  archly  in  its  respectable  obso- 
lete sense  but,  as  always  when  we  think  we 
are  being  so  very  funny,  we  turned  out  to 
be  merely  stupid.  We  meant  Mrs.  Hall  got 
abundant  praise  abundantly  deserved.  But, 
of  course,  a  local  newspaper  had  to  come  out 
just  about  May  23  and  tell  everybody  that 
"fulsome"  was  a  much  misunderstood  word! 
Even  senators  use  it  naively  in  its  praiseful 
obsolete  sense. 

Grass — condensed! 

From  Dave  Savage,  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station  (PISAE) 
at  Woodward,  Okla.,  comes  a  highly  attrac- 
tive publication.  It  is  a  76-page  compen- 
dium of  extracts  from  the  1948  Yearbook,  of 
which  5,000  copies  were  ordered  from  special 
funds  to  aid  in  answering  numerous  in- 
quiries he  gets  on  grass  problems  in  the 
Southern  Great  Plains.  Wrote  Mr.  Savage: 
"I  want  to  add  my  commendation  to  that  of 
many  others  for  the  truly  excellent  job  you 
did  in  editing  this  particular  Yearbook." 
Take  another  bow,  Alfred  StefferudI 

DDT  saves  elms 

Spraying  with  DDT  definitely  saves  the 
lives  of  elms  afflicted  with  Dutch  elm  dis- 
ease and  phloem  necrosis,  the  two  worst 
ailments  of  this  tree.  Heavy  applications  are 
required  and  so  far  DDT  is  the  only  insecti- 
cide that  has  been  found  to  work.  Very 
few  birds  are  killed  when  DDT  is  applied  by 
mist  blowers  which  deliver  the  spray  in  tiny 
droplets  and  use  only  about  one-tenth  as 
much  liquid  as  conventional  sprayers.  Sin- 
gle aerial  applications  of  1  pound  of  DDT  per 
acre  have  also  caused  no  observed  loss  of 
birds.  But  it  has  been  established  that  some 
birds  died  during  some  of  the  control  oper- 
ations. 

Change  in  regional  foresters 

Robie  M.  Evans,  regional  forester  at  Phila- 
delphia for  the  past  15  years,  retires  July  31, 
and  William  M.  Swingler,  assistant  regional 
forester  at  San  Francisco,  has  been  designated 
to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Evans,  a  native  of  Maine 
and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  of  Yale 
Forest  School,  has  had  39  years  of  continuous 
service,  beginning  as  a  forest  assistant  In 
timber  management  at  Wallowa,  Oreg.,  and 
ending  as  regional  forester  for  the  14  north- 
eastern States.  Mr.  Swingler  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  who  worked  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and 
for  Soil  Conservation  Service  before  under- 
taking forest  surveys  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  for  Forest  Service.  During  1944- 
46  he  was  assistant  regional  forester  at  Phila- 
delphia with  6  months  out  for  service  in 
General  MacArthur's  forestry  division  in 
Japan. 
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BA!  turns  65 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  celebrated 
its  sixty-fifth  anniversary,  June  17,  with  a 
dance  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Woodson  dies 

Louis  B.  Woodson,  who  resigned  as  attor- 
ney in  the  Montgomery  side  office,  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  December  1941,  died  recently 
aged  50.  He  was  earlier  with  Resettlement 
Administration. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease 

We  have  a  3-page  question-and-answer 
item,  mimeographed  and  prepared  by  Radio 
Service,  giving  information  on  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  If  you  have  questions  on  the 
status  and  control  of  this  disease  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  write  the  editor  of  USDA 
or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  for  a  copy. 

Now  you  see  it 

Farmers  Home  Administration's  first  tele- 
vision show  was  put  on  by  Lois  Latture, 
home  management  specialist,  and  Glenn 
Bovd,  field  representative,  both  of  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Office.  It  went  out  over  Station 
WMCT  of  Memphis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert 
Grant.  FHA  Farm  Family  of  the  Year  winners, 
were  interviewed. 

How  to  dictate! 

In  USDA  for  October  11,  1948,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  manual  on  How  To  Dictate  to 
a  Stenographer  would  have  value.  Recently 
Allan  G.  Kirkpatrick,  head  of  SCS's  regional 
training  section  at  Fort  Worth,  sent  us  just 
such  a  manual  which  he  had  prepared  as  of 
May  20,  1949.  It  appears  wholly  commend- 
able to  us.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  write 
him  at  Box  1898,  Fort  Worth  1,  Tex. 

FHA  and  vets 

Farmers  Home  Administrator  Lasseter  and 
FHA  State  directors  from  the  mid-Western 
States  met  May  16,  in  Kansas  City,  with 
policy-making  members  of  the  American 
Legion.  This  was  the  fourth  in  a  series 
of  such  meetings  where  FHA  personnel  were 
asked  to  tell  how  the  agency  aids  veterans. 
These  conferences  were  called  by  the  Legion's 
Economic  Committee  and  representatives  of 
all  agricultural  agencies  were  invited. 

Park  Newton  again 

The  paragraph  in  USDA  for  April  25,  re- 
garding the  Park  Newtons  of  Vermont  just 
now  brings  a  letter  from  President  H.  B. 
Munger  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  say  that  Park  has 
been  a  most  loyal  member  of  the  Farmers 
Production  Credit  Association  of  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  since  its  organization  in  1934,  has 
long  been  a  director,  and  has  served  as  its 
president  since  1943. 

In  Texas  and  Connecticut 

Secretary  Erannan  has  approved  the  se- 
lection of  George  G.  Gibson  to  succeed  Dean 
Ide  P.  Trotter  as  Director  of  Extension  for 
Texas;  since  1935  he  has  been  in  extension 
dairy  husbandry  work  at  Texas  A.  &  M.,  ex- 
cept from  1943-45,  when  he  managed  Neale 
Dairy  Farms  at  Waco.  Dr.  A.  A.  Spielman, 
head  of  the  animal  husbandries  department. 
University  of  Connecticut,  became  operating 
director  of  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  July  1;  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  F.  I 
Elliott  of  the  animal  husbandry  departmenc 
at  North  Carolina  State  College. 


Reeding  anthropology 

Perhaps  you  think  anthropology  has  little 
to  do  with  your  Job.  But  "Mirror  for  Man — 
The  Relation  of  Anthropology  to  Modern 
Life,"  by  Prof.  Clyde  Kluckhohn  of  Harvard 
(published  by  Whittlesey  House,  New  York 
City)  tells  you  a  lot  about  getting  along  with 
people.  It  also  mentions  a  number  of  USDA 
publications.  Get  it  from  library  or  book- 
store and  see  if  it  doesn't  help  you  answer 
many  baffling  questions. 

We  reach  New  Zealand 

Homemakers  in  New  Zealand  now  have 
their  own  commercial  patterns  for  several 
of  the  functional  garments  designed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics. This  was  the  information  received 
recently  from  the  Paulette  Co.  of  that  coun- 
try. This  concern  has  made  patterns  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  for  both 
children  and  homemakers,  and  will  supply 
them  to  readers  of  two  of  the  largest  farm 
journals  in  New  Zealand. 

Old-timers  often  seen 

Often  seen  around  the  Department  are 
active,  alert,  but  retired  old-timers — Walter 
T.  Swingle  and  Carleton  R.  Ball  among  them. 
Swingle  is  widely  known  as  a  pioneer  plant 
explorer  and  for  his  work  with  citrus,  dates, 
Smyrna-type  figs,  and  durum  wheat;  he  also 
crossed  the  grapefruit  and  tangerine  to  pro- 
duce the  tangelo.  Ball,  an  old  Iowa  State 
man,  entered  USDA  in  1899  as  an  agronomist, 
headed  its  Office  of  Cereal  Investigations 
1918-30,  and  is  known  for  his  work  on  cereals 
and  grain  sorghum,  the  taxonomy  of  wil- 
lows and  grasses,  and  Federal-State  admin- 
istration of  agriculture  and  national  re- 
sources. Both  seem  chipper  and  ardent; 
both  are  endowed  with  serendipity. 

Colonel  Montgomery 

Col.  Robert  H.  Montgomery,  who  made 
Fairchild  Tropical  Garden  in  Florida  a  real- 
ity, donated  a  large  number  of  cone-bearing 
evergreens,  with  many  rare  types  represented, 
to  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  on  the 
fifty-eighth  anniversary  of  which  a  grove 
of  such  trees  was  dedicated  and  named  after 
him.  The  collection  includes  many  com- 
mon and  unusual  varieties  of  pine,  cedar, 
fir,  spruce,  yew,  lark,  hemlock,  Juniper,  and 
laurel.  Colonel  Montgomery  started  the  col- 
lection on  his  estate  in  1930  as  a  result  of 
reading  a  magazine  article.  He  maintains 
that  a  hobby  adds  10  years  to  your  life;  he 
had  already  added  10  with  a  palm  collec- 
tion, so  he  took  up  conifers  to  add  another 
decade. 

Maryland  does  it  big 

Maybe  you  think  Maryland  is  a  small  State 
but  instead  of  changing  the  face  of  a  farm  in 
a  day  it  selected  a  64-acre  piece  of  ground  in 
Gaithersburg,  Montgomery  County,  and  made 
a  park  in  a  day.  Two  thousand  people  went 
to  work  on  the  64  acres  June  4,  and  the  agri- 
cultural center  was  complete  with  trimmings 
before  the  sun  set.  Of  course,  the  project 
had  been  started  sometime  ago  and  desultory 
work  went  on  for  about  4  years,  but  on  June 
4  more  was  done  than  in  all  the  time  elapsed 
up  until  then.  The  farmers  wanted  a  place 
to  buy  and  sell  livestock,  to  hold  farm  meet- 
ings and  county  fairs,  to  conduct  4—H  Club 
activities.  Now  they  have  it — a  group  of 
barns  and  pens,  a  lake,  an  exhibit  hall  that 
mutates  into  a  basketball  court,  a  10-acre 
picnic  grove,  badminton  courts,  horseshoe 
pitch,  lighted  ball  park,  softball  field.  On 
June  4,  $250,000  worth  of  cash,  materials, 
labor,  and  machinery  cooperated  actively  on 
the  project.  Other  counties  can  do  this  if 
they  have  the  will  and  the  energy.  Naturally 
town  business  people  helped  plenty. 


Interested  in  European  crops? 

If  so,  you  might  care  to  write  the  Editor 
of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  anj 
get  No.  1103  which  summarizes  ihe  crop  out- 
look for  the  various  countries;  neneral  rains 
in  late  April  and  early  May  helped  a  lot. 

"The   Guinea   Pig" 

This  expression  is  so  frequently  abused 
that  you  may  have  forgotten  there  is  a  real 
guinea  pig  or  "cavy"  and  it  has  some  use  in 
the  world.  Recent  USDA  Leaflet  No.  252 
tells  all  you  need  to  know  about  the  guinea 
pig  and  is  by  Orson  N.  Eaton,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

Wilcox  to  Rutgers 

Raymond  B.  Wilcox,  a  USDA  employee 
since  1913.  who  has  been  stationed  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 
years,  has  been  made  associate  research  spe- 
cialist in  horticulture  on  Rutgers  faculty. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
who  also  attended  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  his  publications  on  cranberries  and 
blueberries  are  well  known. 

Off  the  income  tax 

British  farmers  are  encouraged  to  replace 
old  machines  by  a  new  regulation  which 
permits  68  percent  of  the  price  of  a  new 
tractor  or  implement  to  be  claimed  as  an 
income  tax  allowance.  But  this  concession 
is  partly  offset  since  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture has  authorized  an  increase  of  iy2 
percent  on  retail  prices  of  machinery  sub- 
ject to  price  control — other  than  tractors. 

"The  Research  Paper" 

We  call  your  attention  to  this  monograph 
by  Lucyle  Hook  and  Mary  Virginia  Gaver, 
published  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  because  it  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion on  gathering  library  material,  using 
library  facilities,  and  organizing  and  prepar- 
ing a  manuscript  and  its  bibliography — even 
though  it  deals  with  the  preparation  of  a 
research  paper  in  English.  Procure  from 
libraries  or  book  stores. 

Hybrid   corn   and   the   bomb 

When  testifying  recently  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  Dr. 
L.  J.  Stadler,  a  USDA  cooperator  at  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  said:  "A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  increase  in  national  corn  pro- 
duction during  the  4  years,  1942—45,  due  to 
the  partial  use  of  hybrid  corn,  is  1,000,000,- 
C00  bushels.  The  money  value  of  this  in- 
crease on  the  basis  of  farm  prices  per  bushel 
is  more  than  $2,000,000,000.  It  Is,  therefore, 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  speaking  in  terms  of 
the  over-all  national  economy,  that  the  divi- 
dend on  our  research  investment  in  hybrid 
corn,  during  the  war  years  alone,  was  enough 
to  pay  the  money  cost  of  the  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb." 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  as  con- 
taining administrative  information  required 
for  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business. 
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T.  Swann  Harding,  Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Washington  or  field 
employees,  please  write  instead  of  phoning. 
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Pioneer  health  clinic 

THERE  IS  a  new  Health  Center  in 
Pomonkey,  Charles  County,  Md.  It 
shows  what  a  rural  American  commu- 
nity can  do  for  itself  in  the  good  old 
American  way.  Three  years  ago  there 
wasn't  a  single  colored  physician  to  at- 
tend Charles  County's  7,000  Negro  resi- 
dents; there  was  no  public  health  nurse 
and  no  clinic.  In  1946,  extension  agent 
Milbourne  Hull,  school  supervisor  J.  C. 
Parks,  and  a  few  parent-teacher  leaders 
met  to  study  their  county  health  problem 
and  to  seek  a  solution.  A  Health  Center 
Committee  emerged  and  began  work. 
Within  a  year  it  secured  a  nurse  and  a 
physician,  but  getting  the  clinic  was 
something  else. 

After  experimentation  with  a  super- 
annuated schoolhouse  which  proved  un- 
satisfactory, the  committee  launched  a 
drive  to  raise  money  for  a  new  building. 
By  last  summer  it  had  procured  $700  the 
hard  way,  by  solicitation,  giving  dinners, 
and  so  on,  which  it  gave  the  county  com- 
missioners after  explaining  the  problem 
so  impressively  that  the  commissioners 
hired  a  contractor  to  build  a  4-room 
health  clinic  on  a  lot  donated  by  the 
county  board  of  education.  The  clinic 
was  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of 
$6,300;  it  was  dedicated  last  March.  It 
is  open  part  of  each  day  5  days  weekly 
with  two  nurses  and  two  part-time  rota- 
tion physicians  in  charge. 

The  center  offers  prenatal  and  post- 
natal care,  child  hygiene,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  venereal  diseases,  and 
training  in  midwifery.  People  now  come 
to  their  clinic  from  all  over  the  county 
for  examination,  preliminary  treatment, 
training,  and  advice — often  as  many  as 
40  adults  and  children  being  served  in 
a  single  afternoon.  This  is  the  first  such 
clinic  in  the  country  to  be  launched  by 
rural  Negroes,  and  Maryland's  district 
extension  agent  Martin  G.  Bailey  speaks 
mighty  proudly  of  it. 
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Bennett  has  another  medal! 

HUGH  HAMMOND  BENNETT,  Chief  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  was 
awarded  the  John  Deere  Gold  Medal  by 
the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineers at  the  Society's  annual  dinner  at 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
June  22.  The  award  honors  him  as  "a 
man  whose  whole  life  has  been  one  of 
love  for  and  service  to  the  soil."  Dr. 
Bennett  has  been  Chief  of  the  SCS  since 
its  establishment  in  1933.  To  him  goes 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  development 
and  organization  of  the  national  soil  con- 
servation program  now  operating 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  also 
has  spearheaded  similar  programs  in  Af- 
rica, South  America,  Mexico,  and  other 
countries. 

The  latest  John  Deere  medalist  was  se- 
lected for  distinguished  achievement  in 
the  application  of  science  and  art  to  the 
soil.  He  is  a  native  of  Anson  County, 
N.  C,  where  the  first  soil  conservation 
district  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
world,  was  voted  under  State  enabling 
law  on  August  4,  1937.  Since  that  date, 
farmers  of  all  States  and  Territories  have 
formed  more  than  2,100  such  districts, 
including  more  than  1,150,000,000  acres. 
It  is  the  job  of  Dr.  Bennett's  scientific 
and  technical  staff  to  help  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  the  districts  get  conserva- 
tion practices  on  the  land.  (See  USDA, 
May  9,  1949,  for  story  on  Dr.  Bennett's 
other  awards.) 


Small  purchase  procedures 

USDA's  Management  Improvement  and 
Manpower  Utilization  Program  still  flour- 
ishes. MEMU  now  has  released  a  pamphlet 
prepared  by  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance 
on  "Suggestions  for  Improving  Small  Pur- 
chase Procedures."  It  suggests  practical  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  clerical  work  and 
administrative  costs  when  making  small 
purchases.  Key  Management  Representa- 
tives are  trying  to  give  this  valuable  pamphlet 
wide  distribution.  If  additional  copies  are 
needed,  write  or  phone  W.  S.  Harris,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Ext.  4046. 


How  busy  is  busy? 

HERE'S  ANOTHER  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, derived  from  the  office  of  home  ad- 
viser (Mrs.)  Esther  K.  Thor,  Champaign 
County,  111.  Her  staff? — one  full-  and 
one  part-time  worker,  one  full-  and  one 
part-time  secretary.  But  programs 
must  be  integrated,  planned  well  in  ad- 
vance, and  timed  almost  to  the  split 
second.  Prom  here  are  serviced  25  home 
bureau  groups  and  more  than  80  home 
economics  4-H  Clubs,  each  with  a  large 
membership,  not  to  mention  a  fine  rural 
youth  group  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions. 

Keeping  homemakers  and  their  famil- 
ies informed  is  itself  a  time-consuming 
job  and,  on  one  recent  morning,  office 
material  was  being  mailed  to  50  local 
leaders  to  help  them  complete  their 
lesson,  notices  of  meetings  were  ready  for 
120  rural  youths,  reminder  letters  to 
join  4-H  were  being  prepared  for  740 
former  members,  and  notices  were  in 
the  out-going  basket  for  59  4-H  Club 
leaders.  Meanwhile  15  personal  letters 
were  dictated  carrying  information  as 
varied  as  authentic.  All  mail  crosses 
Mrs.  Thor's  desk — coming  or  going; 
that's  the  way  she  keeps  informed. 

The  office  averages  40-50  telephone 
calls  a  day,  some  of  which  can  be  an- 
swered by  assistants,  though  Mrs.  Thor 
must  handle  many  of  them.  The  re- 
quests cover  wide  territory  on  how  or 
what  to  buy,  local  leader  lessons,  county 
and  unit  reports,  dates  of  meetings  and 
of  regular  and  special  programs.  Per- 
sonal calls  to  the  office  are  also  numer- 
ous to  discuss  reports,  program-planning 
problems,  reference  materials  for  local 
leader  lessons,  or  the  scheduling  of  meet- 
ings. Many  call  also  to  pick  up  bulletins 
and  circulars. 

Champaign  County  has  the  largest 
Home  Bureau  Library  in  the  State — 
500-600  carefully  selected  books — and  it 
is  housed  in  this  office,  Illinois  State 
Library,  Home  Bureau  Federation,  and 
University  Home  Economics  Extension 
Service  cooperating.  Home  bureau  units 
contribute  to  the  fund.  Books  are 
selected  from  approved  lists — but  the  of- 
fice can  rate  only  a  share  of  the  home 
adviser's  attention.  She  must  move  in 
and  around  the  field  frequently,  visiting, 
attending  numerous  regular  and  special 
meetings,  helping  youth  movements,  and 
training  local  leaders. 

But  Mrs.  Thor  can  dovetail  activities 
better  than  a  carpenter  can  joints.  She 
is  president  of  the  USDA  Council,  works 
with  the  Community  Chest,  the  County 
Health  Committee,  and  the  local  tuber- 


culosis  and  cancer  units  and  many  other 
county  and  local  groups,  for  such  activi- 
ties have  a  direct  bearing  on  her  work. 
Long-time  planning  and  proper  delega- 
tion of  responsibilities  make  all  this 
effective  busy-ness  possible.  It  all  harks 
back  to  the  old  job  of  first  importance: 
Administration! 

Office  revolution 

WE  HAVE  long  talked  about  the  indus- 
trial revolution,  more  recently  about  the 
agricultural  revolution,  but  how  about 
the  office  revolution?  Offices  are  getting 
more  mechanized  daily.  More  incredibly 
swift  and  shrewd  business  machines  are 
being  invented  and  put  into  operation 
constantly.  The  trend  of  modern  legis- 
lation demands  this.  The  Social  Security 
Administration,  for  instance,  must  keep 
a  running  record  of  all  changes  in  ad- 
dress, marital  status,  employer,  and 
wages  in  93  million  accounts;  it  must 
process  750,000  accounts  daily.  Veterans' 
Administration,  National  Defense,  Agri- 
culture, and  other  agencies  have  similar 
problems.  To  what  extent  can  machines 
replace  clerks? 

Take,  for  instance,  a  large  insurance 
company,  a  monster  with  45,000  employ- 
ees, of  whom  11,500  are  in  its  home  office, 
and  having  more  than  1,200  field  offices. 
It  handles  27  million  policies  and  as 
much  mail  as  a  city  of  125,000.  It  also 
has  4,500  office  machines.  One  of  its  girls 
can  process  only  600  premium-due 
notices  in  a  day  on  an  ordinary  type- 
writer or  700  on  an  electric  typewriter. 
But  the  company  has  a  single  tabulator 
that  can  handle  7,000  a  day  with  an  error 
of  1  percent  in  lieu  of  2.5  percent  for  the 
girls.  Think  of  that;  it's  important.  An 
electronic  machine  should,  in  the  near 
future,  process  30,000  notices  a  day  with 
almost  errorless  precision!  Incidentally, 
this  company  keeps  all  its  records  in  250 
filing  cabinets  by  using  microfilm;  other- 
wise 20,000  would  be  required.  Is  there 
something  we  can  learn  here? 

The  future  is  boundless.  When  Rem- 
ington first  marketed  typewriters  in  1874 
the  company  had  to  provide  a  girl  to  go 
along  to  operate  each  of  these  strange, 
complex  machines,  and  only  a  thousand 
of  them  were  sold  in  the  first  5  years. 
The  future  of  business  machines  is  stag- 
gering, however  simple  their  past.  These 
modern  business  machines  are  virtually 
mechanical  brains,  but  they  still  have 
headaches,  break  down  and  go  haywire 
every  so  often. 

But  there  already  exists  an  automatic 
sequence  controlled  calculator  with  250 
times  the  productive  capacity  of  the  one 
made  for  Harvard  in  1944;  it  has  12,500 


tubes,  20,000  relays,  a  high-speed  mem- 
ory for  160-decimal  digits,  and  is  capable 
of  3,500  additions  or  subtractions  per 
second.  Involved  in  this  revolution  is  a 
change  from  mechanics  to  electronics. 
Already  there  is  under  way  a  universal 
automatic  calculator  to  make  all  previous 
electronic  machines  obsolete,  with  a  high- 
speed memory  for  12,000  decimal  digits 
and  capable  of  doing  a  million  additions 
or  subtractions  a  second.  It  can  handle 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  well  as  figures. 
Where  will  this  end,  girls  and  boys? 
What  will  the  office  revolution  finally 
mean  to  you? 

(See  also  the  article  on  "Mathematical 
Machines,"  by  Harry  M.  Davis  in  Asril  1949 
Scientific  American..! 

Profanity  for  emphasis? 

A  USDA  worker  (female)  in  the  great 
and  glorious  State  of  Washington  not 
long  since  took  her  typewriter  in  hand 
and  added  to  the  gripes  previously  ex- 
pressed by  other  secretaries  and  stenog- 
raphers. She  has  not  only  mastered  the 
art  of  writing  with  good  taste  about  the 
unprintable,  but  she  expresses  herself 
with  eloquent  force.  If  she  is  not  already 
a  writer  for  publication  it  seems  to  us 
she  is  wasting  her  time.  Here  is  her 
performance  as  she  wrote  it: 

There  is  a  peculiar  problem  in  writing  on 
a  subject  unprintable;  but  the  reader's  famil- 
iarity with  it  will  help.  Though  the  world 
is  full  of  words  on  the  effectiveness  and 
beauty  of  abundant  vocabulary,  and  on  the 
abundance  yet  poverty  of  profanity,  there  is 
room  for  scholar,  administrator,  and  tech- 
nician to  ponder  long  on  a  choice  of  pic- 
turesque words  in  writing,  yet  in  speaking  to 
use  no  more  discrimination  than  the  thug. 
Result:  A  one-adjective,  three-expletive 
language  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

We  lean  on  one  adjective  to  express  any- 
thing from  our  prayer  for  divine  condemna- 
tion to  our  mild  disapproval,  annoyance,  or 
even  whimsical  affection.  Not  only  awe  and 
reverence,  but  the  mildest  surprise  or  dis- 
may is  expressed  by  using  the  name  of  infi- 
nite wonder  and  Tightness.  "Yes"  and  "No" 
become  two-syllabled  words  which,  monot- 
onously, have  the  same  first  syllable,  a  name 
of  ultimate  wrongness,  used  even  for  reply 
to  "Have  a  hamburger?"  And  upon  call  for 
any  sort  of  remark — or  because  there  is  no 
call  for  any  remark — we  speak  the  name  of  a 
man  whose  life  is  our  finest  sample  of  good- 
ness. 

If  we  do  this  to  violate  reverence,  it  is 
degrading.  If  we  do  it  without  intent,  it  is 
sloppy  speaking.  Imagine  the  speech,  formal 
or  casual,  of  an  adventuring  mind  daring  to 
use  the  ultimate  words  only  for  their  own 
true  purpose,  and  original  enough  to  choose 
words  of  significance  for  other  purposes! 
What  an  achievement  in  dignity,  emphasis, 
challenge,  and  charm! 

Now  listen:  This  girl  may  mean  you! 

•  • 

Dean  Orton 

Dr.  C.  R.  Orton,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Director  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station,  West  Virginia  University, 
has  relinquished  his  administrative  duties  to 
devote  full  time  to  teaching  and  research. 


Boosts  FHA  at  76 

FITTING  RECOGNITION  for  untiring 
and  unselfish  service  to  rural  farm 
families  was  given  H.  M.  Whitenack,  76, 
retired  Farmers  Home  Administration 
County  Committeeman,  at  a  recent  an- 
nual farm  ownership  borrowers'  meet- 
ing held  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  Although 
his  second  term  of  service  expired  in 
1945,  he  has  lost  none  of  his  interest  in 
the  FHA  program  or  in  the  progress  of 
the  individual  families  he  assisted  to- 
ward farm  ownership  in  his  county.  Mr. 
Whitenack  was  67  when  he  first  became 
a  county  committeeman  in  Mercer 
County.  He  visited  personally  not  only 
the  families  who  purchased  farms 
through  FHA,  but  all  other  families  who 
had  made  application  for  loans  whether 
qualified  or  not,  giving  them  encourage- 
ment and  the  benefit  of  his  long  experi- 
ence. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  farm  own- 
ership program  in  the  county  has  been 
due  to  Mr.  Whitenack's  tireless  energy 
in  explaining  to  prospective  borrowers 
the  possibilities  of  and  rewards  from 
owning  their  own  farms.  According  to 
FHA  County  Supervisor  Lloyd  H.  Jones, 
he  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  farms 
which  would  make  suitable  homesteads 
for  these  tenants.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
attending  any  meeting  that  would  con- 
tribute to  his  better  understanding  of 
the  program  or  which  would  increase 
his  ability  to  help  the  families  in  his 
community. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  12  years,  Mr. 
Whitenack  was  an  active  committeeman 
for  the  AAA  program  and  contributed 
much  to  its  success  in  Mercer  County. 
His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Extension 
Service  are  well  known,  and  he  also 
made  an  outstanding  record  for  War 
Bond  sales  during  World  War  II.  Of 
the  26  farms  purchased  in  the  county 
under  the  FHA  farm  ownership  program, 
all  but  2  have  been  direct  results  of  Mr. 
Whitenack's  individual  efforts.  Ten  of 
these  24  families  have  already  repaid  the 
Government  in  full  for  their  farms,  30 
or  more  years  ahead  of  schedule. 
o  • 

New  REA  news  editor 

Harold  Hayes  has  joined  the  staff  of  REA 
as  head  of  the  Publications  Unit  and  editor 
of  Rural  Electrification  News,  succeeding 
Philip  J.  Dodge.  Hayes  is  an  experienced 
writer  and  editor  who  first  became  interested 
in  rural  electrification  through  his  work  as 
a  newspaperman  in  southern  Virginia  in  the 
years  when  the  REA  program  was  becoming 
established  in  that  area.  He  is  a  Navy  veteran 
and  comes  from  a  position  as  regional  di- 
rector of  information  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration  at  Winston   Salem,   N.   C. 
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USDA  DOCUMENTS 

For  various  reasons  beyond  his  control, 
the  Editor  has  been  unable  recently  to 
maintain  a  complete  stock  of  the  USDA 
documents  or  to  revise  and  reissue  them 
as  has  been  customary.  Now  all  docu- 
ments are  again  in  stock  as  follows:  No. 
1,  Origin,  Structure,  and  Functions  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  July  15, 
1949;  No.  2,  Abridged  List  of  Federal  Laws 
Applicable  to  Agriculture,  September  2, 
1948;  No.  3,  Biographies  of  Persons  in 
Charge  of  Federal  Agricultural  Work, 
1836  to  Date,  June  2,  1948;  No.  4,  Con- 
densed History  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  January  10,  1949;  No.  5, 
Our  Department  Scientists — outstanding 
achievements  of  some  of  our  earlier 
famous  workers  in  natural  science;  No.  6, 
Important  Recent  Achievements  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Scientists,  March 
1,  1949.  Order  by  number;  if  you  need 
more  than  six  of  any  one,  borrow  our 
stencil  or  please  cut  your  own.  Write 
Editor  of  USDA.  Phone  orders:  Call 
Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 


Brief  but  important 

Ladino  makes  good 

British  Information  Services  (30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  City  20)  informs  us 
that  the  "American"  giant  white  clover, 
ladino,  is  growing  in  popularity  in  Britain. 
Fifty  pounds  of  seed  were  brought  from 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1945,  and  test  sowings  have 
proved  very  successful. 

Food  locker  co-ops 

Miscellaneous  Report  No.  129  from  Farm 
Credit  Administration  is  entitled.  "Process- 
ing by  Frozen  Food  Locker  Cooperatives," 
and  is  by  L.  B.  Mann,  R.  L.  Fox,  and  P.  C. 
Wilkins.  Dated  March  1949,  it  reports  a 
study  made  with  funds  provided  by  the  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act.  Procure  from 
FCA. 

Our  orchestra 

Did  you  field  people  know  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  an  excellent 
symphony  orchestra  of  its  own  directed  by 
Dr.  Fredrick  Fall?  It  held  a  concert  June  3 
which  drew  remarkable  critical  acclaim. 
Many  prominent  people  were  in  the  audience 
in  Jefferson  Auditorium.  Plans  include  at 
least  three  or  more  concerts  in  the  coining 
season  if  funds  can  be  raised  to  pay  for  mere 
absolute  essentials.  Washington  employees 
should  know  that  $2,000  is  urgently  needed; 
field  employees  can  at  least  crow  about  the 
orchestra. 

C.  A.  Hogentogler 

Chester  Allen  Hogentogler,  retired  chief, 
Soil  Mechanics  Research  Division,  Public 
Roads  Administration,  died  June  18,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  aged  62.  A  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  graduate  civil  engineer  from 
Penn  State,  he  had  been  with  PRA  for  30 
years,  retiring  in  1947.  His  studies,  largely 
while  the  work  was  in  USDA,  resulted  in  a 
new  soil  science  for  highway  construction. 
Soil  and  impact  studies  were  made  simul- 
taneously to  devise  ways  of  preventing  road 
failure  attributable  to  the  character  of  sub- 
surface soils.  Standard  test  procedures  were 
evolved  and  systems  of  soil  classification  were 
created  for  the  special  use  of  road-design 
engineers.  The  investigations  resulted  in 
better,  more  economical  roads  and  also  proved 
of  great  aid  to  the  building  industry  in  choos- 
ing sites  for  tall,  heavy  structures. 


Archie  Robertson 

Archie  Robertson,  first  editor  of  USDA, 
had  an  interesting,  readable,  and  informative 
article  in  Life  for  June  13,  called  "That  Old- 
time  Religion."  Seems  Arch  was  reared  a 
Baptist  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  he  tells 
with  skill  and  humor. 

Science  in  Progress 

The  latest  book  of  this  title,  from  Yale 
University  Press,  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of 
such  volumes.  It  contains  11  papers,  7  of 
which  are  based  on  Sigma  Xi  National  Lec- 
tureships during  1947^48.  The  final  paper 
is  on  Modern  Soil  Science  and  is  by  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Kellogg,  head  of  the  Soil  Survey 
at  Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md. 

Richey's  degree 

Frederick  David  Richey,  USDA  agronomist 
with  headquarters  at  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, expert  on  hybrid  corn  and  related 
matters,  and  once  chief  of  the  old  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  has  been  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science  by  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  where  he  took  his  B.  S. 
in  agriculture  in  1909.  The  degree  recognizes 
his  outstanding  work  in  plant  genetics  which 
greatly  aided  the  development  of  hybrid 
corn. 

What's  new  in  Britain 

British  Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City  ^20,  sent  out  an  inter- 
esting mimeographed  release  recently — "New 
Products  and  Processes — No.  4."  It  covered 
Britain's  new  wonder  insecticides,  a  new-type 
milk  cooler,  the  use  of  power  cartridges  in 
tractors,  new  weed-fighting  equipment,  and 
the  use  of  radio  frequency  in  drying  crops. 
If  intrested  write  to  New  York  and  ask  for 
No.  R  5474. 

Dr.  Gallup  honored 

Dr.  Gladys  Gallup,  assistant  chief,  Division 
of  Field  Studies,  Extension  Service,  was  pre- 
sented recently  with  the  Alumni  Merit  Award 
of  Iowa  State,  her  alma  mater,  the  highest 
honor  the  college  can  bestow  on  an  alumnus. 
With  Ext  since  1924,  when  she  joined  up  in 
Washington  State,  she  came  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1935  as  extension  home  economist. 
Division  of  Field  Studies  and  Training,  and 
served  as  chief  of  this  Division,  1943-48.  An 
Iowa  State  graduate,  she  received  her  master 
and  doctor  of  arts  in  education  from  George 
Washington. 

Gorman  joins  OES 

Dr.  W.  H.  Garman,  until  recently  employed 
at  the  Arkansas  experiment  station,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions here  in  USDA,  where  he  will  be  con- 
cerned with  examination  and  coordination  of 
projects  in  the  fields  of  soils  and  plant  nu- 
trition under  Federal-grant  funds  at  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Dr. 
Garman  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a 
graduate  of  Penn  State  College,  where  he 
also  took  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1939.  He  has 
been  associated  with  the  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Texas  experiment  stations,  prior 
to  his  post  at  the  Arkansas  station. 

To  make  your  building  strong 

Our  agricultural  engineers — John  A.  Schol- 
ten  of  FS  and  E.  G.  Molander  of  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  say  watch  the  joints — not 
where  they  sell  red-eye,  but  where  2-by-4's 
or  other  frame  members  stand  upright  on  a 
sill  in  a  building.  Drive  the  nails  slantwise, 
at  a  30-degree  angle — toenailing,  that  is. 
It  takes  more  nails,  but  it  makes  stronger 
joints  and  buildings.  And  use  tenpenny 
instead  of  eightpenny  nails  for  still  better 
results,  while  joints  made  with  metal 
U  -straps,  which  go  around  and  fasten  on 
both  sides  of  an  upright  framing  member, 
are  best  of  all.  Watch  the  joints — and  the 
toenails! 


Basic  grain  research 

The  Grain  Advisory  Committee  for  work 
under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  has 
recommended  more  basic  research  on  nrob- 
lems  affecting  the  grain  industry.  It  has 
made  its  recommendations  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  For  details  on  its  com- 
ments and  recommendations  write  the  Editor 
of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and 
ask  for  No.  1277. 

Family  food  spending 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  has 
covered  urban  housekeeping  families  in  34 
States  and  discloses  that  they  spent  an 
average  of  $25.57  a  week  for  food,  or  32  per- 
cent of  their  total  weekly  income  in  the 
spring  of  1948.  In  1942,  urban  families  aver- 
aged $14.23  per  week  for  food,  or  26  percent 
of  their  weekly  income.  Higher  food  bills 
have  been  caused  both  by  increased  prices 
and  by  greater  consumption  of  milk,  fruits, 
and  vegetables — including  citrus  fruits  and 
tomatoes — eggs,  meat,  poultry,  and  fish. 
Families  are  better  nourished  in  1948  than 
they  were  6  years  earlier.  For  more  detail 
write  the  Editor  of  USDA  or  telephone  Miss 
Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1192. 

Ralph  Shaw's  electronic  brain 

Ralph  Shaw  is  the  USDA  Librarian  and 
he  has  a  perfectly  good  biological  brain.  But 
he  has  recently  taken  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  electronic  brain  or  think 
machine,  based  on  a  device  called  the  "rapid 
selector,"  originated  by  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush 
before  the  war,  and  with  assistance  from 
John  C.  Green's  Office  of  Technical  Service, 
Department  of  Commerce.  This  modifica-  ■ 
tion  of  the  machine  uses  a  standard  35-milli- 
meter motion  picture  film  on  each  reel  of 
which  are  stored  the  contents  of  half  a 
million  library  cards.  The  operator  of  the 
machine  can  place  a  master  key  card  in  the 
mechanism  and  its  photoelectric  eye  will 
scan  60,000  subjects  a  minute  on  the  film, 
automatically  select  those  relating  to  the 
master  subject,  and  copy  them  on  a  separate 
film.  Such  a  device  is  capable  of  being 
coded  for  10  million  different  subjects  and 
could,  in  15  minutes,  review  all  entries  that 
have  appeared  in  Chemical  Abstracts  for  the 
past  30  years.  You  don't  believe  it?' — Well, 
a  lot  of  troublesome  details  have  to  be 
worked  out,  but  Ralph  Shaw's  electronic 
brain  is  en  route  to  success,  you  can  bank 
on  that. 

As   translated 

Before  retiring  from  the  Pittsburgh  Car- 
negie Library,  Elwood  H.  McClelland  decided 
to  translate  the  expression,  "A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,"  into  scientific  jargon.  To 
remain  concise  he  held  it  to  one  sentence 
thus:  "A  detached  fragment  of  the  terres- 
trial lithosphere.  whether  of  igneous,  sedi- 
mentary, or  metamorphic  origin,  and 
whether  acquiring  its  approximation  to 
sphericity  through  hydraulic  action  or  other 
attrition,  when  continuously  maintained  in 
motion  by  reason  of  the  instrumentality  of 
gravitational  forces  constantly  acting  to 
lower  its  center  of  gravity,  thus  resulting  in 
a  rotational  movement  around  its  tempo- 
rary axis  and  with  its  velocity  accelerated  by 
any  increase  in  the  angle  of  declivity,  is, 
because  of  abrasive  action  produced  by  the 
incessant  but  irregular  contact  between  its 
periphery  and  the  contiguous  terrain,  ef- 
fectively prevented  from  accumulating  on 
its  external  surface  any  appreciable  modi- 
cum of  the  cryptogamous  vegetation  nor- 
mally propagated  in  umbrageous  situations 
under  optimum  conditions  of  undeviating 
atmospheric  humidity,  solar  radiation,  quies- 
cence, and  comparative  sequestration  from 
erosive  agencies." 
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Oversight  corrected 

The  item  in  the  May  23  Issue  of  USDA  (un- 
der "FS  Film  Wins  Award")  failed  to  state 
that  Clint  Davis  of  the  Forest  Service,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  technical  supervisor,  was  also 
director  of  the  film,  Then  It  Happened. 

Scientists  in  Government 

A  while  back  we  announced  an  article  in 
March  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  en- 
titled "Science  and  Scientists  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." Now  we  have  some  reprints  of  it. 
Should  you  want  one  write  the  Editor  of 
USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 

Engineering  and  ag  research 

We  have  copies  of  a  meaty  and  informative 
talk  Dr.  R.  W.  Trullinger,  Chief,  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  delivered  before  the 
Engineering  College  Research  Council  June 
21,  entitled  "Engineering  Science  and  Agri- 
cultural Research  Programs."  You  will  find 
useful  and  stimulating  material  in  it.  For 
copies  write  the  Editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss 
Arden,  Ext.  4649. 

It's  Diller,  not  Miller 

The  USDA  forest  pathologist  (in  PISAE) 
who  was  getting  praised  by  large-scale  build- 
ers for  new  methods  he  devised  of  reducing 
moisture  condensation  and  consequent  home 
deterioration  was  Dr.  Jesse  D.  Diller  (not 
MUler,  as  USDA  said  p.  3,  June  20)— so  Charlie 
Gapen  of  Plant  Industry  Station  informs  us 
with  a  somewhat  peevish  air.  We  tried  to  say 
the  linotype  machine  was  dusty;  Charlie 
refused  this  explanation. 

To  the  dairy  congress 

The  Twelfth  International  Dairy  Congress 
will  be  held  in  Stockholm,  August  15-20.  and 
Secretary  Brannan  has  recommended  a  10- 
person  delegation  with  O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  as  Chairman, 
the  others  from  USDA  being  Don  S.  Anderson 
of  PMA,  G.  E.  Holm  of  BDI,  and  Sherman  E. 
Johnson  of  BAE.  Forty  scientific  papers  deal- 
ing with  the  research  and  development  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  U.  S.  will  be  presented 
and  ultimately  published  in  the  permanent 
record  of  the  Congress. 

UNESCO  book  coupon  scheme 

In  USDA  for  February  28  there  was  a  para- 
graph about  this  proposal  to  enable  scientists 
and  others  In  foreign  countries  to  procure 
United  States  books  without  getting  tangled 
up  in  the  troublesome  currency  problem. 
With  their  local  currency  they  pay  for  book 
coupons  in  dollar  units;  these  are  sent  with 
their  orders  and  are  redeemable  for  dollars 
from  UNESCO.  Our  Department  Library 
agreed  sometime  ago  to  cooperate  in  this 
unique  and  helpful  program,  and  it  received 
its  first  coupon  order  June  16.  Hoping  that 
the  scheme  will  help  remove  a  serious  barrier 
between  our  own  and  foreign  scientists,  we 
congratulate  UNESCO! 

Spuds  for  cattle 

British  farmers  have  been  trying  potatoes 
as  cattle  fodder.  When  supplemented  with 
hay  they  took  "bullocks,"  as  they  say  over 
there,  through  outdoor  winters  In  good 
shape.  Their  nutrient  value  as  compared 
with  cereals  was  4:1.  Yearlings  took  15  to  20 
pounds  per  day — steers  2-3  years  old  con- 
sumed 40  to  50  pounds  dally;  fattening  out 
and  finishing  took  an  average  of  100  pounds 
of  potatoes  per  animal  per  day.  Raw  pota- 
toes did  not  cause  scouring  if  the  switch  from 
other  fodder  was  not  too  quick.  Half  a 
bushel  of  sliced  potatoes  daily  added  to  the 
grass  and  hay  diet  of  two  ordinary  "spring 
calvers"  increased  their  weekly  milk  and 
cream  yield  from  101  quarts,  5'i  pints  daily 
to  130  and  8'/2,  respectively.  Milk  yield  fell 
when  potatoes  were  discontinued. 


Dodge  leaves 

Philip  J.  Dodge,  editor  of  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation News,  left  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration recently  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  an  edu- 
cational organization  of  the  Nation's  co-ops. 
He  is  now  in  the  League's  Chicago  office  as 
editor  of  its  news  service  and  publications. 
He  had  been  with  USDA  since  1941,  and 
joined  REA  in  1942  as  editor  of  the  News. 
Since  1943  he  has  also  headed  the  publica- 
tions unit  of  REA's  Information  Services 
Division. 

New  synthetic  fibers 

Development  of  two  new  synthetic  fibers 
by  the  Southern  Regional  Research  Labora- 
tory, has  been  announced  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Hilbert, 
Chief  of  AIC.  One  is  made  from  cottonseed 
protein,  has  a  natural  orange  or  light-yellow 
color,  and  should  prove  useful  in  blends  with 
cotton,  wool,  rayon,  nylon,  and  so  on.  The 
other  is  spun  from  carboxymethyl  cellulose, 
a  soluble  compound  made  from  wood  or  cot- 
ton cellulose,  and  the  salts  of  certain  metals, 
and  dissolves  in  soapy  water  or  other  weak 
alkali  solutions,  it  should  prove  useful  as  a 
scaffolding  fiber  in  weaving  novel  fabrics  from 
various  textiles.  For  more  details  about 
these  fibers  write  the  Editor  of  USDA  or 
phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for 
No.  1249. 

Andre  appointed 

Dr.  Floyd  Andre  has  been  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  Iowa  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  as  well  as  Dean  of  the  Division  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Director  of  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  He  succeeds  H.  H.  Kil- 
dee  who  retired  June  30.  A  native  of  Iowa 
and  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State,  Dr.  Andre  was 
for  a  number  of  years  with  USDA  working  in 
entomology  and,  from  1940  to  1946,  served  in 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  high 
professional  and  administrative  capacities. 
He  left  OES  to  become  Assistant  Director  of 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
serving  3  years.  Mr.  Kildee  will  continue  to 
render  valuable  service  as  a  member  of  the 
college  faculty. 

Marketing  prepackaged  sweet  corn 

Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
and  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering  have  found  in 
recent  studies  that  retailers  in  consuming 
centers  find  handling  prepackaged  sweet  corn 
more  profitable  than  handling  bulk  corn  in 
the  husk.  The  former  retailed  at  a  higher 
rate,  but  selling  and  transportation  charges 
were  lower,  and  growers  realized  just  about 
the  same  on  each.  Harvesting  and  packing 
costs  were  higher  for  prepackaged  than  for 
bulk  corn.  Consumers  liked  the  flavor,  ease 
of  preparation,  lack  of  waste,  cleanliness, 
and  convenience  of  the  prepackaged  prod- 
uct. This  Is  a  Research  and  Marketing  Act 
project. 

Duthie  retires 

George  A.  Duthie,  who  for  the  past  7 
years  has  headed  Forest  Service  programs 
dealing  with  community  forests  and  Federal- 
State  cooperative  distribution  of  nursery 
stock,  has  retired  after  40  years  of  service 
beginning  on  the  Black  Hills  (S.  Dak.)  Na- 
tional Forest  in  1910.  A  native  of  Michigan 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
with  a  master  in  forestry,  he  was  a  forest 
supervisor  in  both  Wyoming  and  South 
Dakota  before  being  called  to  head  the  edu- 
cation section,  Information  Division  of  FS 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1930.  He  held  this 
position  until  he  took  over  his  present  work 
in  1942.  His  primary  interests  throughout 
have  been  reforestation  of  denuded  lands 
and  tree  planting. 


Roster  of  rural  sociologists 

Carl  C.  Taylor.  Division  of  Farm  Population 
and  Rural  Life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, has  issued  a  directory  of  professional 
interest  to  workers  in  rural  sociology.  It 
gives  the  names  of  research,  teaching,  and 
extension  personnel  in  the  States  engaged  In 
this  activity,  including  institutions  not  In 
the  land-grant  college  system  as  well. 

Potato  flour  and  starch 

The  Potato  Advisory  Committee  for  work 
under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  has 
made  its  recommendations  on  research  proj- 
ects for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  with 
special  emphasis  on  a  survey  of  present  uses 
of  potato  flour  and  starch  In  the  United 
States.  For  more  detail  write  the  Editor  of 
USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  for  No. 
1188. 

Pinchot  forest 

On  June  15  the  President  signed  a  procla- 
mation changing  the  name  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Washington  State  to  the 
Gifford  Pinehot  National  Forest,  in  honor  of 
the  first  Chief  of  Forest  Service,  who  died 
October  4.  1946.  For  details  about  the  cere- 
mony, the  forest,  and  Mr.  Pinchot  write  the 
Editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext. 
4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1233. 

REA  promotes  Chase 

Milton  A.  Chase  has  been  named  assistant 
chief  of  the  Power  Division,  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.  His  primary  duty  will 
be  to  supervise  power  planning,  procure- 
ment, and  management  activities;  assistant 
chief  John  M.  Duncan  will  handle  the  engi- 
neering phases  of  the  power  program.  Chase, 
former  head  of  the  division's  power  planning 
staff,  has  been  with  REA  since  1937. 

Snap  beans 

As  a  result  of  a  recently  completed  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act  study  by  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Branch,  PMA,  several  ways 
have  been  suggested  for  producers  to  improve 
the  marketing  of  snap  beans  in  the  Moun- 
tain Tri-State  area  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee.  In  addition  to  better 
producer  practices  three  types  of  improve- 
ments at  bean  markets  were  announced.  For 
details  write  the  Editor  of  USDA  or  phone 
Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1263. 

Those  superbugs 

A  while  back  we  were  reading  stories  about 
superbugs  who  learned  how  to  be  better  if 
not  bigger  and  increasingly  resisted  both  the 
older  and  the  newer  insecticides.  Now  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 
has  Issued  a  completely  documented  proc- 
essed publication  by  Frank  H.  Babers  of  its 
Division  of  Insects  Affecting  Man  and 
Animals,  entitled  "Development  of  Insect 
Resistance  to  Insecticides."  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  here's  the  informa- 
tion all  in  one  place;  procure  directly  from 
EPQ. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  as  con- 
taining administrative  information  required 
for  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
T.  Swann  Harding.  Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Washington  or  field 
employees,  please  write  instead  of  phoning. 
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invasion 


"AN  AMERICAN  INVASION  of%$fiadian 
soil"  has  been  approved  by  the  Dominion 
Government  in  an  official  publication, 
"Farm  News,"  issued  as  a  press  clip  sheet 
by  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   The  invasion — 

*  *  *  quietly  begun  in  1938,  is  now  about 
complete.  So  far,  there  have  been  few  com- 
plaints. Indeed,  a  number  of  Canadians, 
who  pinpointed  likely  spots  to  dig  in,  have 
had  warm  praise  from  fellow  Canadians  for 
their  part  in  the  whole  operation.  The  in- 
vaders were  hybrid  corn  varieties  and  from 
a  modest  roothold  on  about  10  percent  of 
the  husking  corn  acreage  of  Ontario  in  1939, 
the  hybrids  have  since  swept  over  the  prov- 
ince to  snatch  95  percent  of  the  husking  corn 
acreage,  or  more  than  60  percent  of  Ontario's 
corn  plantings  for  both  husking  and  ensilage, 
from  the  old  open-pollinated  varieties. 

The  first  American  hybrid  corns  to  in- 
vade Canada  were  crosses  developed  for 
planting  in  northern  Illinois-  and  Wis- 
consin with  climate  similar  to  Ontario. 
For  a  time  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
undertook  to  supply  the  foundation  stock 
needed  for  production  of  the  hybrid  seed 
in  Canada,  but  the  demand  developed  to 
a  point  where,  in  1940,  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  experimental  farms  had  to 
take  over  the  supply  of  foundation  stocks 
of  inbreds.  These  have  been  continued 
as  "Canada  Hybrids,"  but  they  bear  the 
same  numbers  as  the  Wisconsin  hybrids 
developed  as  a  part  of  the  Federal-State 
corn-breeding  program  in  which  the 
USDA  has  cooperated  with  all  the  corn- 
growing  States.  Importation  of  hybrids 
from  commercial  producers  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  steadily 
since  1940.  Hybrid  varieties  have  also 
been  introduced  and  tested  for  ensilage 
value  and  yields.  Ensilage  is  an  impor- 
tant use  for  corn  in  the  Ontario  dairying 
district. 


How  we  spell! 

An  anthropologist  remarks  that  "ghiti" 
ought  to  spell  "fish"  in  English — the  gh  as  in 
laugh  and  the  ti  as  in  ambition.  In  hic- 
cough the  gh  has  a  p  sound,  however.  It 
would  be  possible  to  spell  potato  thus: 
"ghoughteighteau" — but  you  figure  that  one 
out  for  yourself,  please. 


THE  STORY  BEHIND  the  presentation 
by  Secretary  Brannan  of  a  Superior 
Service  Award,  on  May  16,  to  Mrs.  Letta 
I.  DeVoss,  scientific  aid  at  our  Northern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory,  has  high 
personnel  interest.  Mrs.  DeVoss  volun- 
teered "her  culinary  ability  to  make  tests 
of  a  new  soybean  protein  product  which 
behaves  much  like  egg  white  and  then 
appeared  to  have  meringue  possibilities. 
She  started  cooking  a  batch  of  it,  but 
the  persons  scheduled  to  watch  the  sub- 
sequent whipping  operation  were  de- 
layed. So  the  soybean-protein  mixture 
was  left  on  the  stove  to  keep  warm. 
Twenty  minutes  later  she  noticed  that 
it  had  formed  a  jellylike  mass.  Mrs. 
DeVoss  had  the  perspicacity  to  know 
that  this  was  something  unusual,  pos- 
sibly important  and  called  in  one  of  her 
supervisors,  the  late  Dr.  A.  C.  Beckel. 
He  took  one  look,  shook  her  hand  in  glee- 
ful congratulations,  and  told  her  she 
had  discovered  the  first  known  vegetable 
gel. 

Said  Director  R.  T.  Milner  of  the  lab: 
"It  is  noteworthy  that  Mrs.  DeVoss, 
who  has  no  formal  technical  education, 
remembered  experiments  and  discussions 
of  her  superiors  on  the  possibility  of  de- 
riving a  gelled  product  from  vegetable 
protein.  She  realized  the  importance 
of  her  observations  and  reported  them 
to  her  superior.  Her  discovery  was  for- 
tuitous, but  it  illustrates  a  keenness  of 
observation,  alertness  of  interest,  and 
faithfulness  to  duty  of  an  unusually  high 
level."  The  soybean-protein  product  is 
now  known  as  "Gelsoy."  Mrs.  DeVoss' 
observation  pointed  the  way  to  commer- 
cial applications  and  as  a  jelling  agent 
for  food  products,  and  an  adhesive. 
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RMA  coJton  research 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  for 
fundamental  research  on  cotton  and  its 
products  under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act,  write  the  Editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss 
Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for  No.   1369. 


Saving  farmers  a  billion 

AN  IMPORTANT  TYPE  of  transporta- 
tion work  by  the  USDA  deals  with  ob- 
taining fair  and  equitable  rates,  services, 
and  charges  for  moving  farm  and  food 
products  from  farms  to  markets.  In  this 
capacity  the  Department  represents 
shippers  of  farm  products  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and 
other  transportation  regulatory  agen- 
cies so  that  they  may  be  fully  informed 
of  the  shippers'  position  in  freight-rate 
hearings.  This  work  by  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration's  Marketing 
Facilities  Branch  is  authorized  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 
Section  203. 

The  cost  of  transporting  farm  products 
from  farm  to  consumer  now  amounts  to 
two  or  more  billion  dollars  a  year  and 
comprises  a  significant  part  of  marketing 
costs.  Therefore,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  farmers  that  transportation 
charges  be  kept  reasonable,  and  that  they 
obtain  satisfactory  transportation  serv- 
ices for  the  charges  they  pay.  An  un- 
reasonable freight  rate  to  a  given  mar- 
ket acts  in  the  same  way  as  tariff  barrier 
against  the  movement  of  that  produce  to 
market. 

Whenever  it  is  determined  that  action 
on  freight  rates  in  behalf  of  farmers  is 
necessary  the  branch  contacts  the  car- 
rier or  carrier  rate  bureau 'to  see  if  the 
desired  rate  adjustment  can  be  worked 
out.  If  not,  a  formal  action  is  filed  in  the 
name  of  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion or  the  appropriate  commission  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  matter.  Then 
all  available  evidence  is  assembled  and 
presented  at  the  hearing  where  both  oral 
testimony  and  exhibits  are  offered. 

From  1938  through  June  30,  1948,  the 
Marketing  Facilities  Branch  participated 
in  667  formal  cases,  most  of  which  were 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
transportation  activity,  including  many 
cases  in  which  the  USDA  assumed  lead- 
ership, has  made  a  difference  in  freight 
costs  of  fully  a  billion  dollars  in  the  farm- 
er's favor. 

O  • 

To  Holland 

Drs.  W.  M.  Myers  and  O.  S.  Aamodt,  agron- 
omists with  PISAE,  and  W.  R.  Chapline,  FS, 
attended  and  addressed  the  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Grassland  Congress  in  Noordwijk, 
Holland,  June  22  to  July  2.  They  also  at- 
tended the  British  Grassland  Society's  sum- 
mer meeting  in  Leicestershire,  England,  July 
11-15,  then  visited  the  Rothamstead  Experi- 
ment Station,  the  famous  grass-breeding  ex- 
periment station  at  Aberystwyth,  Wales,  and 
certain  grass  stations  in  Northern  Ireland. 
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Sloppy  word  usage 

FAILURE  TO  SELECT  the  right  word 
and  flagrant  misuse  of  particular  words 
always  plague  us.  Dr.  John  H.  Martin 
of  Plant  Induslry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md., 
started  a  ringing  campaign  against  "Too 
Much  Program,"  in  the  April-May  issue 
of  What's  New  in  Crops  and  Soils.  He 
quoted  the  following  from  a  recent  pop- 
ular farm  magazine  article,  in  parenthe- 
ses suggesting  the  words  that  clearly  ex- 
pressed the  thought  the  writer  had  in 
mind: 

*  *  *  they  have  adopted  a  sound  bal- 
anced-farming progravi  for  their  rich  bot- 
tom-land farm.  Dairying  is  the  major  live- 
stock program  (enterprise) ,  and  wheat  is  the 
major  crop  but,  in  between  the  two  and 
supporting  both,  is  a  strong  rotation  -program 
(system)  that  gives  them  a  9-  or  10-month 
pasturing  program    (season)      *     *     *. 

Today,  said  Dr.  Martin,  program  has 
become  an  all-inclusive  word.  Plant 
scientists  no  longer  speak  of  using  new 
disease-resistant  strains  to  cross  with 
susceptible  but  otherwise  desirable  varie- 
ties; they  "include"  them  in  their  "breed- 
ing programs"!  Agronomists  actually 
write  of  "planting"  or  "harvesting"  their 
"breeding  programs";  a  "crop-improve- 
ment program"  holds  meetings,  issues  lit- 
erature, spends  money",  tests  varieties, 
and  produces  and  markets  pure  seed. 
Farmers  use  sweetclover  in  their  "soil- 
improvement  program."  There  are 
weed-control  programs,  terracing  pro- 
grams, and  hog-feeding  programs.  But 
does  a  hog  fatten  on  a  program  and  isn't 
there  perhaps  just  too  much  program 
altogether? 

Look  the  word  "program"  up  in  a  good 
dictionary  and  expand  your  knowledge  of 
its  misuse.  In  reference  to  a  prepared 
plan  or  a  part  thereof  it  is  used  rightly; 
otherwise  watch  it.  Your  assistance 
would  also  be  appreciated  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  "level,"  "our  shop"  (office) ,  "my 
thinking  is" — and  a  host  of  other  words 
you  might  suggest  to  us  for  reform.  Let's 
hear  from  you  on  your  pet  aversion  in  the 
form  of  word  abuse  or  misuse. 

Rabbits  and  weeds 

YOU  HAVE  HEARD  about  the  man  who 
fed  the  rats  to  the  cats,  sold  the  cat  skins 
and  then  fed  the  cat  meat  to  the  rats? 
Well,  others  have  suggested  that  the  edi- 
ble domesticated  herbiverous  animal 
called  the  rabbit  be  used  as  an  efficient 
means  of  converting  waste  feedstuffs  in 
the  form  of  weeds  into  human  food. 
J.  C.  D.  Hutchinson  tried  out  this  novel 
idea.  (British  Journal  of  Nutrition  1, 
231  (1947).)  He  divided  litters  of  newly 
weaned  rabbits  into  three  groups,  fed  one 


weeds  ad  lib,  another  weeds  ad  lib  plus 
cooked  potatoes,  and  the  third  pelleted 
stock  ration  plus  fresh  cabbage  and  hay 
ad  lib.  He  also  thought  to  study  the  time 
and  energy  devoted  to  weed  collecting  by 
the  owner  of  the  rabbits. 

The  weed  diet  produced  reasonably 
good  growth  and  protein  deposition  by 
the  rabbits,  but  poor  conversion  of  food 
into  edible  fat;  weeds  plus  potatoes  over- 
came that  difficulty.  But  the  production 
of  100  calories  of  available  energy  as  rab- 
bit meat  took  iy4  hours  of  weed  collect- 
ing for  the  weed-fed  group  and  24  min- 
utes for  those  fed  weeds  plus  potatoes. 
It  took  6  hours  and  9  minutes  of  weed 
collecting  to  produce  100  grams  of  rabbit 
meat  protein  in  the  weed-fed  group  and 
4  hours  1  minute  for  the  group  fed  weeds 
and  potatoes.  In  fattening  a  weed-fed 
rabbit  an  expenditure  of  1.022  calories 
was  required  by  the  weed  collector  to  pro- 
duce 549  calories — a  loss  of  473  for  him. 
But  he  gained  556  calories  per  rabbit  on 
those  fed  potatoes  with  weeds — with  no 
allowance  for  costs  of  rabbit  care  and 
potato  production. 

Ignoring  that,  the  owner  would  have  to 
spend  23  hours  of  the  day's  24  collecting 
weeds  to  feed  his  rabbits  enough  weeds 
to  maintain  him  on  weed-fed  rabbit  meat 
alone!  "In  this  case  the  rabbit  keeper 
is  faced  with  a  choice  of  starvation  or 
sleeplessness."  This  study  shows  that  we 
must  look  gift  horses  in  the  mouth — i.  e., 
closely  examine  any  unorthodox  food 
production  programs  regardless  of  who 
proposes  them. 

The  U.  S.  Rabbit  Experiment  Station, 
Fontana,  Calif.,  has  studied  for  many 
years  the  inclusion  of  green  succulent 
feed  such  as  wheat,  oats,  and  fresh  al- 
falfa, in  rabbits'  ration  composed  of  grain 
and  alfalfa.  From  a  commercial  stand- 
point it  did  not  pay  to  purchase  this  green 
succulent  feed  if  the  exceptional  leafy 
fine-stemmed  green  alfalfa  produced  on 
the  irrigated  desert  were  fed. 

Golden  pollen? 

Do  you  share  the  impression  that  led  a 
poet  to  write  of  "pollen-dust"  as  "the  golden 
burden  on  the  thighs"  of  a  wild  bee?  George 
H.  Vansell,  USDA  bee  specialist  who  has 
studied  the  actual  pollen  that  bees  bring 
back  to  the  hives  says  more  prosaically:  "The 
pollen  grains  from  different  plants  vary  phys- 
ically and  chemically.  They  range  widely  in 
size,  with  some  10  times  as  big  as  others. 
They  may  be  spherical,  triangular,  square, 
disklike,  or  crescent-shaped.  Some  pollen 
grains  are  provided  with  wings  for  their 
transportation  by  the  wind.  Others  are  light 
and  apparently  full  of  gases  which  facilitate 
their  transfer  by  wind  movement.  The  sur- 
face texture  of  pollen  is  almost  infinite  in 
niety.  The  color,  as  seen  in  bee  loads, 
ranges  from  white  through  all  the  colors  of 
the  spectrum  to  almost  black."  Chemical 
analysis  shows  that  pollen  is  a  high-quality 
nutrient  containing  more  than  20  percent  of 
protein,  nearly  30  of  carbohydrates,  and  about 
5  of  fats. 


To  market,  to  market 

SINCE  1935,  the  USDA  has  offered  to 
help  cities  and  communities  undertaking 
the  construction  or  improvement  of  their 
markets.  This  involves  no  monetary  as- 
sistance, but  rather  the  technical  advice 
of  marketing  economists  and  engineers 
who  study  the  local  marketing  set-up 
and  recommend  the  most  efficient  mar- 
ket for  the  locality.  When  this  service 
was' started,  only  one  man  worked  on 
the  project,  and  only  part  time  at  that. 
However,  the  tremendous  wartime  out- 
put of  farm  products  placed  an  added 
burden  on  the  already  outmoded  mar- 
kets and  the  need  for  better  markets  in 
both  cities  and  producing  areas  became 
even  more  apparent.  Interest  in  better 
markets  became  widespread.  At  present 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion's Marketing  Facilities  Branch  is 
working  under  the  Research  and  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946,  with  over  30  cities 
and  producing  areas  to  develop  better 
markets.  The  branch  undertakes  to  help 
a  locality  only  upon  request. 

Most  of  the  work  on  market  facilities 
so  far  has  been  on  markets  for  perish- 
able foods  because  these  are  generally 
most  in  need  of  improvement.  The  pur- 
pose of  each  study  is  to  design  and  rec- 
ommend facilities  that  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  physical  handling  of  the  pro- 
duce, since  labor  is  the  largest  single 
item  in  the  cost  of  marketing.  To  re- 
duce the  cost  and  amount  of  handling 
at  the  same  time,  the  branch  designs 
markets  with  adequate  rail  connections, 
wide  streets  to  prevent  congestion,  and 
front  and  rear  entrances  and  loading 
platforms  at  truck-bed  height  for  each 
store. 

Several  modern  markets  have  been 
built  recently  based  on  these  recommen- 
dations, including  those  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  Greenville,  S.  C.  In  every  market 
proposed  by  USDA  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
vide a  thoroughly  modern  market  district 
and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  savings  made. 
Still  more  significant  are  the  savings  in 
the  handling  of  food  within  the  city —  ' 
savings  that  can  be  passed  in  part  back 
to  the  farmer  and  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  supervisors  speak 

A  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 
employee  sends  in  a  clipping  about  the 
recent  Chicago  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Secretaries'  Association.  Here  a 
group  of  men  who  dictate  to  secretaries 
not  only  remarked  that  the  boss-secre- 
tary relationship  brings  up  problems  sec- 
ond only  to  those  that  arise  in  marriage, 
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but  they  came  up  with  some  pointers  for 
the  white  collar  girls  there  assembled. 
.,  The  decalogue  as  arranged  by  a  panel  of 
businessmen  including  Gen.  Jonathan  M. 
Wainwright,  national  commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  ran  thus: 

1.  Be  compatible,  but  not  too  compat- 
ible. 

2.  When  the  boss's  wife  calls,  be  diplo- 
,.     matic. 

3.  Keep  the  tired  businessman's  pills 
straight. 

4.  No  baby  talk  to  beaux — remember 
■"    the  telephone  is  for  business. 

5.  Dress  with  decorum,  not  decollete. 
The  boss  wants  to  keep  his  mind  on  his 
work. 

6.  Correct  the  boss's  grammar  and 
spelling,  but  do  it  tactfully. 

7.  Reach  the  office  at  least  as  early  as 
•   the  boss. 

8.  Take  the  details  off  his  shoulders. 

9.  Skip  the  flowers,  but  not  the  dust. 

10.  Take  messages  that  won't  need  de- 
v "   coding  like  a  top  secret. 

•  e 

PHONE  OR  WRITE 

We  make  certain  offerings  in  USDA 
and  then  say  write  the  Editor  or  phone 
Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649.  Miss  Arden  works 
in  a  room  (535-A)  down  the  hall  from  the 
Editor  and  has  an  entirely  different  phone 
extension.  Naturally  she  takes  her  an- 
~  nual  leave  and  she  also  eats  lunch — so 
you  may  call  and  find  her  out  of  the  room ; 
at  times,  too,  she  has  to  duck  down  to 
another  floor  for  a  spell  of  work  there. 
Remember  written  requests  for  our  offer- 
'  ings  are  always  promptly  answered; 
phone  requests  are  just  a  special  favor 
we  try  to  extend  but  cannot  always  make 
good  on  for  the  reasons  given. 

CAN   WE  LIVE  TOGETHER? 

On  June  23  Charles  T.  Estes,  special 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  Federal  Me- 
diation and  Conciliation  Service,  gave  a 
very  interesting  and  informative  talk  be- 
fore the  USDA  Training  Council.  It  was 
entitled:  "Can  We  Learn  to  Live  To- 
gether?" It  might  have  been  titled: 
"How  To  Get  Along  With  Your  Fellow 
Workers."  It  is  good  tonic  both  for  su- 
pervisors and  those  supervised.  If  you 
want  copies  we  have  some ;  write  the  Edi- 

,  tor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext. 

^  4649,  and  ask  for  Can  We  Learn  to  Live 
Together? 

PREVENT  WRITING  ACCIDENTS! 

\J**"  This  might  well  come  under  the  head  of 
the  USDA's  safety  work!    It  is  an  intel- 

►-  ligent  and  useful  mimeograph  entitled 
"Preventing  Writing  Accidents — Easy 
Reading  Saves  our  Time  and  Energy  and 
Increases  our  Understanding."  It  ex- 
plains a  new  method  of  measuring  read- 
ing ease  and  human  interest  in  writing. 
Much  of  it  is  based  on  the  revised  Flesch 
formula.  Get  your  copy  from  your  own 
training  officer  or  contact  the  Division  of 
Training,  Office  of  Personnel,  USDA, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Brief  but  important 

Livestock  research 

The  report  of  the  Livestock  Advisory  Com- 
mittee again  gives  priority  to  diseases,  par- 
asites, and  insects  among  livestock  prob- 
lems that  should  be  studied  under  the  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act.  The  report  also 
lists  other  pressing  problems  to  be  tackled 
in  the  fields  of  production,  utilization,  and 
marketing  research.  For  details  write  the 
Editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext. 
4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1288. 

Food  and  The  Land 

The  Land,  Spring  1949,  published  quar- 
terly by  Friends  of  the  Land,  Mount  Royal 
and  Guilford  Avenues,  Baltimore  2,  Md., 
which  the  Library  also  gets,  should  prove  of 
interest  to  many  of  you,  both  because  of 
the  present  and  former  USDA  workers  who 
contribute,  and  of  the  interesting  sympo- 
sium it  contains  on  "Food — What's  In  It?" 
You  will  also  find  therein  articles  by  M.  L. 
Wilson,  Alice  Nichols,  Russell  Lord,  W.  C. 
Lowdermilk,  Caroline  Sherman,  and  others. 

Says  Frances  Fox,  FHA — ■ 

"You've  doubtless  already  seen  the  June 
issue  of  the  Public  Relations  Journal  and, 
if  you  didn't,  Martin  Dodge  writing  in  it  on 
page  8  says:  'The  Good  Book  says,  and  that's 
one  book,  believe  it  or  not,  that  I  dip  into 
now  and  then,  "If  I  know  not  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  speak- 
eth  a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  shall 
be  a  barbarian  unto  me."  Well,  if  you  can 
keep  people  from  acting  like  barbarians  by 
just  speaking  out  plain  and  honest,  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  it.'  " 

SCS  in  Britain 

Grover  F.  Brown,  chief  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service's  Agronomy  Division,  spent  July 
in  Britain  studying  modern  grassland  agri- 
culture. He  was  a  guest  of  the  British  Grass- 
land Society  during  its  Aberystwyth  meeting, 
July  11-15.  The  society's  program  included 
an  inspection  tour  of  Lincolnshire  to  see  a 
plant  where  various  crops — 2,000  acres  of 
alfalfa  among  them — are  grown  for  agricul- 
tural use  and  chlorophyll  extraction.  Nat- 
urally Dr.  Brown  studied  the  grass-in-rota- 
tion  experiments  at  Aberystwyth,  while  his 
itinerary  also  included  Scotland's  hill  land 
sheep-farming  area  and  3  days  in  Holland. 
He  likewise  studied  British  work  on  revege- 
tation  of  open-cast  coal  mining  areas,  their 
leys  on  blow-sand  areas,  and  their  work  in 
organic  farming  and  the  proper  utilization 
of  compost. 

Cotton  pickers 

Mechanical  cotton  pickers  should  even- 
tually change  the  cotton  industry  quite  as 
much  as  did  the  invention  of  Yankee  Eli 
Whitney's  cotton  gin.  But  just  now  the  per- 
bale  cost  of  harvesting  cotton  by  machine 
is  not  so  drastically  lower  than  the  cost  of 
hand  picking.  Wastage,  grade  losses,  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,  interest  and  depreciation  on 
the  machine's  cost,  and  particularly  the  fact 
that  so  many  farmers  cannot  or  do  not  use 
their  pickers  to  capacity  combine  to  prevent 
the  disparity  between  hand  and  machine 
picking  from  being  too  phenomenal.  The 
point  where  there  is  no  money  incentive  to 
select  either  method  as  better  is  reached 
when  hand  picking  hits  $2.65  per  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  cotton.  For  more  details 
about  a  recently  reported  study  of  cotton 
harvesting  with  mechanical  pickers,  carried 
on  by  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  our  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act,  write  the  Editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss 
Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1328. 


Suggestion  box 

Supervisors:  If  you  put  up  a  suggestion 
box,  do  something  about  the  suggestions 
that  you  find  in  it — that  is,  of  course,  unless 
too  many  of  them  read  "Drop  dead!"  You'd 
be  surprised  to  hear  how  scornfully  those 
supervised  speak  of  suggestion  boxes  which 
produce  no  results.    It  would  curl  your  hair. 

RMA  policy  committee 

Research  on  nutrition  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  to  help  consumers 
buy  food  items  that  add  up  to  a  nutritious 
diet  was  urged  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Policy  Committee  at  its  recent  quarterly 
meeting  dealing  with  work  under  the  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act.  For  more  detail 
write  the  Editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss 
Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1324. 

Furman  honors  Scarborough 

On  June  6  Furman  University  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon 
Julian  H.  Scarborough,  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Cor- 
poration, Columbia,  S.  C.  A  native  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Scarborough  began  his  career 
in  the  farm  credit  system  in  December  1933, 
as  general  agent  for  the  third  farm  credit 
district.  He  is  now  the  oldest  in  length  of 
service  of  the  presidents  of  the  12  land  banks 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  1945  Progres- 
sive Farmer  named  him  man  of  the  year  in 
agriculture. 

Business  leaders  and  forest  fires 

Charles  E-  Wilson,  president  of  General 
Electric  Co.,  recently  headed  a  delegation  of 
the  Nation's  top  business  executives  in  com- 
ing to  Washington  to  rally  public  support 
for  a  Nation-wide  drive  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  man-caused  forest  fires.  Forest  Service 
flew  a  team  of  smoke  jumpers  here  from  Mis- 
soula, Mont.,  to  demonstrate  in  the  White 
House  Ellipse  how  they  parachute  to  forest 
fires  in  the  roadless  back  country  of  the  West. 
This  was  the  first  smokejumper  demonstra- 
tion to  be  held  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  good  letter 

In  early  1945  an  old  friend  of  ours  who 
was  long  in  USDA  before  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  broke  away,  Dr.  W.  B.  White, 
arranged  for  publication  an  article  which 
he  called  "The  King's  English,"  but  which 
might  better  have  been  entitled  "The  Com- 
plete Office  Letter  Writer."  It  contains  a 
lot  of  .sage  and  apposite  information  on 
writing  good  business  letters  and  concludes 
with  a  few  ironical  admonitions  to  the  boss 
who  wants  to  make  it  difficult  for  his  secre- 
tary-stenographer to  do  a  good  job.  Think- 
ing the  material  might  prove  helpful  in 
many  of  our  offices  we  have  had  it  rerun 
for  your  pleasure  and  instruction.  If  you 
want  a  copy  write  the  Editor  of  USDA,  or 
phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 

Bills  become  law 

S.  1089,  which  amends  section  8  (c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  so  as  to 
include  filberts  and  almonds  under  market- 
ing agreements  and  orders,  was  approved 
June  29.  H.  R.  3444,  approved  June  28  as 
Public  Law  133,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
amends  the  act  of  1924  regarding  cotton 
statistics,  making  it  possible  for  cotton- 
mill  operators  to  prepare  their  cotton-con- 
sumption and  mill-activity  reports  on  a  basis 
of  business  in  lieu  of  the  calendar  months, 
removing  the  mandatory  provision  that  Cen- 
sus Bureau  mail  copies  of  cotton  reports  to 
all  ginners,  manufacturers,  warehousemen, 
and  United  States  dailies,  and  providing  for 
issuance  of  cotton  ginning  reports  always  on 
a  governmental  workday. 
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Lush    plush    jobs 

A  Soil  Conservation  Service  employee  just 
sent  us  "Soil  and  Water  Conservation,"  issued 
by  the  Williamsburg-Georgetown  Soil  Con- 
servation District,  Kingstree,  S.  C,  and  it  is 
as  fine  a  slick-paper  presentation  in  text  and 
pictures  as  you  would  care  to  see 

USDA  authors 

Chief  Lyle  F.  Watts  of  Forest  Service  has 
an  article  called  "A  Forest  Appraisal"  in  June 
Scientific  Monthly;  Bernard  Frank  of  FS  and 
Anthony  Netboy  formerly  of  FS  are  repre- 
sented by  "Water,  Water  Everywhere,  But 
.  .  ."  Then  do  not  miss  Robert  C.  Cook's 
lead  article  on  Soviet  genetics  entitled  "Wal- 
purgis  Week  in  the  Soviet  Union" — his  father 
at  least  was  a  notable  USDA  scientist! 

Calf — veal 

You  now  find  "Calf"  and  "Veal"  on  some 
federally  graded  meat.  That  marked  "Veal" 
usually  comes  from  animals  less  than  14 
weoks  old,  fed  largely  on  milk  or  milk  prod- 
ucts, with  fine-textured,  light  pinkish-brown 
flesh.  "Calf"  is  from  animals  past  the  veal 
stagp  yet  still  lacking  beef  characteristics: 
the  meat  is  coarser  and  firmer  than  that  of 
veal,  dec-per  red  in  color,  and  fatter. 

Rural  health  conditions 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  subject  we 
have  an  informative  mimeograph  giving  the 
testimony  of  Raymond  C.  Smith,  assistant 
chief,  BAE,  June  8,  1949,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  the  National  Health  Insurance  and 
Public  Health  Act.  It  tells  not  only  about 
rural  health  but  about  USDA's  work  in  the 
medical  field.  To  procur°  copies  write  the 
Editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext. 
4649. 

Informative   reading 

Marketing  Activities  for  June  contains  ac- 
curately informative  articles  on  the  legal 
aspects  of  wheat  marketing  quotas,  the 
meaning  of  Federal  beef  grades,  the  evolu- 
tion of  cottonseed  grading,  the  use  of  alco- 
hol to  better  gasoline  performance,  and  the 
new  frozen  fruit  purees  developed  by  our 
laboratories.  To  get  a  copy  address  the  Edi- 
tor of  Marketing  Activities,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  USDA,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

Wisconsin  Centennial 

University  of  Wisconsin  will  celebrate  its 
centennial  in  part  by  holding  a  symposium 
on  the  Mineral  Nutrition  of  Plants,  Septem- 
ber 1  to  3,  and  another  on  Plant  Growth 
Substances,  September  5  to  7.  The  sympo- 
sia will  comprise  papers  and  discussions  given 
by  invitation  with  the  idea  of  integrating 
present  knowledge  in  both  the  scientific  and 
practical  parts  of  these  fields.  For  detailed 
programs,  information  about  accommoda- 
tions, and  reservations  address  R.  P.  Lee, 
Slichter  Hall,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son G,  Wis. 

Weeds  for  chicken  feed 

Our  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions reports  that  the  National  Agricultural 
Institute,  operated  cooperatively  in  Guate- 
mala, by  USDA  and  Guatemala,  has  found 
a  variety  of  beggarweed,  a  leguminous 
desmodium  which  grows  wild  in  Cen- 
tral America,  that  contains  19  percent  of 
protein  and  makes  excellent  chicken  feed. 
When  chopped  and  added  to  poultry  ra- 
tions it  works  as  well  as  or  better  than 
alfalfa.  The  finding  should  stimulate  poul- 
try raising  in  Latin  America  and  possibly 
elsewhere  in  the  world  when  supplies  of 
protein  feed  derived  from  animal  products 
are  extremely  limited.. 


President  Day  resigns 

Dr.  E.  E.  Day  has  resigned  as  president  of 
Cornell  and  becomes  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity. Dr.  C.  W.  de  Kiewiet,  who  has  been 
provost  the  past  year  and  was  earlier  dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  been 
made  acting  president  of  the  university. 

Science  book  merits  rereading 

Back  in  1925.  shortly  after  he  came  to  the 
United  States  for  his  second  long  career  in 
one  lifetime.  Alfred  North  Whitehead  pub- 
lished his  1925  Lowell  Lectures  under  the 
title  "Science  and  the  Modern  World."  The 
book  has  stood  up  so  well  and  is  so  stimu- 
lating mentally  that  it  still  merits  rereading. 
Fortunately  it  appears  now  in  a  35-cent  edi- 
tion among  the  Pelican  Mentor  Books,  New 
American  Library  of  World  Literature,  245 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  16.  Undoubt- 
edly nearly  all  libraries  also  have  copies. 

Charles  Brand  dead 

Charles  J.  Brand — internationally  known 
agricultural  economist — died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  June  29,  aged  69.  He  was  for 
46  years  an  authority  on  agriculture,  during 
about  16  of  which  he  was  employed  in  the 
USDA,  at  one  time  as  coadministrator  of 
the  AAA.  Much  earlier,  at  the  age  of  24,  he 
made  alfalfa,  paper-plant,  and  cotton- 
handling  investigations  for  USDA  and,  about 
1915,  organized  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of 
which  he  became  first  chief.  Between  1925 
and  his  retirement  in  1945  he  was  active  in 
the  fertilizer  industry  association. 

Coke  named 

J.  Earl  Coke  has  succeeded  the  late  B.  H. 
Crocheron  as  director  of  the  California  Co- 
operative Extension  Service,  Prof.  C.  W. 
Rubel  having  been  acting  since  Crocheron's 
death  in  1948.  Since  1935  Mr.  Coke  has  been 
with  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  as  general  agricul- 
turist, general  superintendent  of  factories, 
and  vice  president,  successively.  He  is  a 
native  of  California  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California's  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  served  1923-28  as  assistant  county 
agent  for  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  and 
thereafter  as  State  extension  specialist  in 
agronomy. 

Trees 

The  new  1949  Yearbook  of  Agriculture, 
"Trees,"  is  now  off  the  press.  Printing  a 
quarter  of  a  million  copies  of  this  3-pound 
book  is  quite  a  job;  so  is  editing  it  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  printer.  This  book  is  pro- 
duced by  the  USDA  as  a  congressional  docu- 
ment, the  main  distribution  being  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  it  is  on  sale  at  $2  a 
copy  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  If  interested  in  more  facts  about 
"Trees"  and  its  contents,  vrrite  the  Editor  of 
USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and 
ask  for  No.  1337.  But  we  can't  get  you  free 
copies  of  "Trees." 

Egg  hatchability 

"Fertility  and  Hatchability  of  Chicken  and 
Turkey  Eggs,"  is  a  new  book  priced  at  $5 
from  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  edited  by  Lewis  W.  Taylor  of  Univer- 
sity of  California,  who  also  contributes  one 
chapter.  The  chapter  on  Formation  of  the 
Hen's  Egg  is  by  D.  C.  Warren,  United  States 
Regional  Poultry  Breeding  Project,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  and  other  chapters  are  by  W.  W.  Cra- 
vens, University  of  Wisconsin,  E.  M.  Funk, 
University  of  Missouri,  W.  R.  Hinshaw,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  W.  M.  Insko,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  W.  Landauer,  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut,  J.  E.  Parker,  Oregon 
State,  and  A.  L.  Romanoff.  Cornell. 


Hopped-up  British  cows 

The  British  are  trying  recently  synthesized 
1-thyroxine  to  boost  milk  production  in  cows, 
using  25-milligram  tablets  mixed  with  oat- 
meal twice  daily  for  21  days  with  the  animals 
in  declining  lactation.  The  dose  increased 
milk  yields  considerably  within  2  weeks. 
Thyroxine  is  said  to  be  superior  to  iodocasein 
in  avoiding  the  need  for  bioassay  and  the 
risk  of  iodism;  the  cows  also  eat  it  more 
readily  in  tablet  form. 

Crossbred  beef  cattle 

Get  Circular  No.  810,  crossbred  Beef  Cat- 
tle for  the  Northern  Great  Plains,  if  you  want 
the  reports  on  experiments  to  determine  the 
value  and  possibilities  of  maintaining  hy- 
brid vigor  through  continual  crossing  of 
Hereford,  Shorthorn,  and  Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  the  U.  S.  Range 
Livestock  Station,  Miles  City,  Mont.  If  you 
don't  want  quite  all  the  details  but  just 
a  general  summary  of  the  work,  vjrite  the 
Editor  of  USDA,  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext. 
4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1387. 

FS   retirements 

Mrs.  Lydia  Marie  Heisley  has  retired  from 
Forest  Service  after  42  years  of  service  and 
William  K.  Kinsley  after  13.  Mrs.  Heisley  is 
that  rarity,  a  native  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
She  was  first  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  informational  material,  and 
later  took  charge  of  lantern  slides  on  loan, 
of  the  preparation  of  exhibits  for  educational 
meetings,  and  the  writing  of  numerous  pam- 
phlets and  magazine  articles.  She  is  co- 
author of  the  very  popular  "Our  Forests: 
What  They  Are  and  What  They  Mean  to 
Us"  and  author  of  "Cooking  over  the  Camp- 
fire."  Mr.  Kinsley,  a  native  of  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  entered  FS  as  a  statistician  in  1936.  He 
graduated  from  Cornell  with  a  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  and  had  previously 
been  employed  in  telephone  research,  or- 
chard planting,  lumbering,  and  as  a  CCC 
camp  superintendent.  He  served  in  the  Sig- 
nal  Corps  during  World  War  I. 

New  Director  of  FAR 

The  new  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  succeeding  Dennis  A. 
FitzGerald,  is  Stanley  Andrews,  who  had  been 
serving  under  General  Clay  as  Chief  of  the 
Food,  Agriculture,  and  Forestry  Group,  Mili- 
tary Government  for  Western  Germany,  and 
who,  after  his  discharge  from  the  Army  in 

1946,  became  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  food  and  foreign  relief  until 

1947.  A  native  of  Missouri  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Andrews  long 
worked  with  daily  papers  and  magazines, 
farm  and  otherwise.  From  1934  until  1940 
he  was  editor  and  manager  of  the  American 
Cotton  Grower  at  New  Orleans;  he  then  be- 
came assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and,  in  1941,  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
at  New  Orleans.  He  entered  military  serv- 
ice in  1943  and  served  with  the  Military 
Government 'until  1946. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  (July 
1,  1949),  as  containing  administrative  infor- 
mation required  for  proper  transaction  of  the 
public  business. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
T.  Swann  Harding,  Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of 
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employees,  please  write  instead  of  phoning. 
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Recent  pay  increases 

THE  FOLLOWING  EMPLOYEES  re- 
cently found  more  money  in  their  pocket- 
books  because  of  pay  increases  for  their 
superior  accomplishments.  You  will  find 
a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  these  in- 
creases in  P-Memo  750;  if  interested, 
ask  your  supervisor  or  personnel  officer 
to  let  you  see  this  letter. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  Moses  R. 
Zinober,  Veterinary  Livestock  Inspector, 
Beltsville,    Md. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Tom  M. 
O'Conner,  Farm  Management  Supervisor, 
Montesano,  Wash. 

Forest  Service:  George  M.  Btram,  Physicist, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  John  W.  Crisman,  Forester  (Ad- 
ministration),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Selar  S. 
Hotchings,  Range  Conservationist  (Re- 
search) ,  Ogden,  Utah;  Dio  Walter  Kennison, 
Clerk,  Denver,  Colo.:  Jack  A.  Parsell,  Forester 
(Administration),  Missoula,  Mont.;  Cctllen 
E.  Waldo,  Topographic  Engineer,  Missoula, 
Mont.;  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Ward,  Clerk,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations: 
Helen  L.  Smith,  Secretary  (Stenography), 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
Donald  G.  Elsberry,  Accountant,  Portland, 
Oreg.;  Ronald  E.  Kerren,  Accountant,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Marden  D.  Kimball,  Adminis- 
trative Officer,  Washington,  D.  C;  Andrew 
Shottck,  Agent  (Meat  Grader) ,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  John  J.  Wnttczek,  Constructive  Ac- 
countant,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  B.  Dale  Ball, 
Soil  Conservationist,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Wil- 
liam H.  Bender,  Soil  Scientist,  Coshocton, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Bernice  E.  Dreger,  Clerk,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Oscar  B.  Hetntz,  Jr.,  Soil  Con- 
servationist, Bickleton,  Wash.;  John  D. 
Kiehle,  Soil  Conservationist,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.;  Dale  M.  Ross,  Clerk-Typist,  Creston, 
Iowa;  Hermann  L.  Weber,  Soil  Scientist, 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 

•  • 

Dr.  Dikmans  honored 

The  twelfth  International  Veterinary  Con- 
gress Prize  Award  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Gerard  Dikmans,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  July  11,  for 
his  research  work  in  veterinary  parasitology 
and  his  proficiency  in  directing  the  studies  of 
others.  A  native  of  Holland,  Dr.  Dikmans 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1905,  took  degrees  at 
Washington  College  in  Tennessee,  University 
of  Tennessee,  Michigan  State,  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  Georgetown  University.  For 
the  past  20  years  his  specialty  has  been  the 
parasitic  diseases  of  ruminants,  on  which  he 
has  published  a  hundred-odd  reports  and 
notes. 
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Italy  Mission  Completed 

WILTON  T.  WHITE  and  Glenn  Riddell, 
who  went  to  Italy  in  June  1948  for  the 
United  Nations'  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  are  back  on  the  job  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  "Terry" 
White  is  chief  of  range  management  in 
SCS's  Pacific  Coast  Region,  headquarters 
at  Portland,  Oreg.  Riddell  is  with  the 
States  Relations  Division  in  Washington. 

During  his  year  in  Italy,  Mr.  White 
made  an  extensive  survey  of  the  moun- 
tain pastures  in  central  and  southern 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  He  drew  up 
a  plan  for  improvement  of  vegetative 
conditions  and  grazing  practices,  and  for 
research  needed  to  support  a  pasture- 
improvement  program  for  all  Italy.  The 
program  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
Italian  Forestry  Corps,  and  will  include 
training  of  technicians  to  carry  out  a 
5-year  pasture  improvement  project  in 
the  hill  lands.  It  was  found  that,  on  the 
average,  Italian  mountain  pastures  are 
yielding  only  one-third  to  one-half  the 
forage  they  are  capable  of  producing 
under  conservation  treatment  and  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  Riddell  spent  the  year  working 
with  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  by 
which  existing  agencies  of  the  Ministry 
can  provide  direct  technical  assistance 
to  farmers  in  caring  for  and  improving 
their  cultivated  land.  Italy  is  now  car- 
rying on  extensive  reclamation  work,  but 
much  of  the  land  that  has  been  in  culti- 
vation for  centuries  is  in  need  of  con- 
servation treatment  to  preserve  it  and 
improve  its  yields. 


Dr.  Walter  Carter  appointed 

Dr.  Walter  Carter,  Pineapple  Research  In- 
stitute, Honolulu,  has  been  appointed  to  or- 
ganize and  direct  investigations  aimed  at 
control  of  the  oriental  fruit  fly.  Dr.  Carter 
was  with  our  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  from  1925  until  1930.  You 
will  find  more  detail  about  this  in  No.  1468, 
for  which  write  the  Editor  of  USDA  or  phone 
Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 


IT  WAS  ANNOUNCED  on  July  26  that 
Knox  T.  Hutchinson,  who  operates  a  550- 
acre  farm  near  Murfreesboro,  Term.,  had 
been  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  his  name  submitted  by 
President  Truman  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation. A  native  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  received  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  agriculture  and  economics  from 
Peabody  College,  and  later  did  graduate 
work  there  and  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  He  began  organiz- 
ing local  rural  electric  co-ops  in  1935 
and,  in  1941,  organized  the  Tennessee 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
of  which  he  is  still  president.  He  has 
also  been  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Electric  Membership  Cooperative  since 
it  was  organized  in  1935. 

From  1927  through  1936  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son directed  agricultural  education  at 
Teacher's  College,  Murfreesboro,  which 
he  himself  attended  before  service  in 
World  War  I  interrupted.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  State  Senate 
from  1939  until  1940,  and  has  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Grange  from  1944.  He 
has  been  vice  president  of  the  Mid-South 
Cotton  Growers  Association  since  1946, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  Tobacco  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  announced 
the  resignation  of  E.  A.  Meyer,  effective 
July  29,  who  has  been  Administrator  of 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  since 
funds  first  became  available  for  work 
thereunder,  July  1,  1947.  Mr.  Meyer 
came  to  USDA  from  the  War  Production 
Board  in  1943,  prior  to  which  time  he 
had  had  20  years'  experience  in  the  food 
processing  business.  He  planned  to  leave 
the  Department  at  the  end  of  the  war 
emergency  but  was  prevailed  upon  to 
stay  on  by  Secretaries  Anderson  and 
Brannan,  successively.  He  has  done 
outstanding  work  and  made  significant 
progress  in  developing  a  strong  program 
under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act. 

On  July  26  it  was  also  announced  that 
general  supervision  of  the  Department's 
marketing  policies  and  programs  had 
been  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
including  coordination  of  marketing  ac- 
tivities in  such  agencies  as  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics,  Extension  Service, 
and  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, and  their  relationships  to  re- 
search, education,  and  production  pro- 
grams, and  with  programs  of  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  and  groups.    Ad- 


ministration  of  the  Research  and  Mar- 
keting Act  has  been  assigned  to  P.  V. 
Cardon,  Administrator  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Administration,  Mr. 
Meyer's  staff  forming  part  of  Dr.  Cardon's 
office.  The  Agricultural  Research  Pol- 
icy Committee,  the  Committee  of  Nine, 
and  the  commodity  and  functional  ad- 
visory committees  will  continue. 

Do  you  dare  retire? 

IN  NATION'S  BUSINESS  for  June  there 
is  yet  another  of  those  dolorous  articles 
designed  to  prove  that  retirement  is  a 
death  warrant.  If  so,  why  is  it?  Is  it 
that  we  Americans  are  so  overcome  by 
the  zeal  for  work — the  business  of  mak- 
ing a  living — that  we  have  lost  all  in- 
terest in  life  and  in  living  itself?  Or 
maybe  we  are  just  too  age-conscious  for 
our  own  good.  Some  older  persons  seem, 
act,  and  are  young  because  they  have 
never  had  the  feeling  of  being  aged. 

Three  men  of  90  or  more  come  to  mind. 
One  retired  at  70,  after  having  been  a 
salesman.  He  has  no  hobbies  and  no 
intellectual  interests,  and  he  never  did 
have  any.  But  he  is  in  love  with  life, 
he  likes  people  and  he  has  had  a  grand, 
healthy  time  of  it.  The  second  is  still 
actively  at  work  as  head  of  the  sales 
force  of  a  medium-sized  industry.  But 
since  this  job  does  not  exhaust  his  en- 
ergy he  works  4  hours  5  nights  weekly 
as  curator  of  a  small  museum.  He  travels 
all  over  the  country,  often  by  air,  attend- 
ing business.  The  third  is  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey,  well  enough  known  in  agricul- 
tural circles  to  require  no  further  dis- 
cussion; he  also  pursues  his  accustomed 
tasks  as  usual  and  flies  where  he  pleases. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  these  men  observed 
a  man  25  years  his  junior  stumbling  as 
he  walked  in  the  street  and  the  nonage- 
narian said:  "Old  fools  like  that  should 
be  kept  at  home!  They  shouldn't  be  al- 
lowed alone  in  the  street!"  It  never  oc- 
curred to  this  man  of  more  than  90  that 
he  was  speaking  of  a  man  of  65,  because 
the  speaker  l>ad  no  consciousness  of  age. 
Our  chronological  age  is  one  thing,  our 
emotional  age  another,  our  physical  age 
quite  another,  but  our  consciousness  of 
age  counts  most  of  all.  If  a  man  of  60 
or  65  decides  to  retire  merely  to  travel 
around  a  bit  and  see  how  others  act  and 
live,  he  need  not  be'  bored  nor  soon 
buried.  He  should  regard  his  new  status 
as  a  mere  change  from  the  old,  not  a 
terminus  to  his  life.  And  if  he  is  en- 
dowed with  curiosity,  loves  life,  and 
likes  people  he  need  not  even  have  a 
hobby  to  linger  long  and  delightfully  in 
retirement. 


ile-a-day  tractor 


PARADOXICALLY,  the  slowest  tractor 
on  record  is  speeding  up  one  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Service's  tedious  but  important 
jobs.  It  also  lowers  the  cost  of  trans- 
planting to  nursery  rows  the  millions  of 
tree  and  shrub  seedlings  grown  in  seed- 
beds to  supply  planting  stock  for  wind- 
breaks, gully  control,  and  improvement 
of  farm  woodlands.  SCS  produces  30  to 
40  million  such  seedlings  annually  in  20 
of  its  28  nurseries  located  throughout  the 
country. 

The  creeper  tractor  was  developed  by 
Nursery  Manager  Tom  Bradley,  who  is  in 
charge  of  SCS's  tree  nursery  near  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio.  Test  of  the  machine  was  so 
successful  that  a  manufacturer  has  now 
undertaken  production  of  the  "mile-a- 
day"  tractor,  as  it  is  called  by  those  who 
are  using  it  at  the  Zanesville  nursery. 
To  make  it,  Bradley  set  the  engine  of  his 
tractor  ahead  on  its  frame  just  enough 
so  that  he  could  introduce  an  automobile 
transmission  unit  into  the  power  line. 
Then  by  operating  both  the  regular  trac- 
tor and  the  newly  added  transmission  in 
low  gear  the  machine  could  move  steadily 
forward  at  about  10  feet  a  minute.  This 
is  about  as  fast  as  skilled  workers  can 
feed  the  tiny  trees  into  the  transplanting 
machine.  The  tractor  hauls  5  trans- 
planting units  and  permits  a  driver  and 
5  plant  handlers  to  get  young  trees  into 
the  nursery  transplanting  bed  at  the  rate 
of  about  10,000  an  hour.  Cuts  in  cost 
result  not  only  from  the  speedy  planting, 
but  also  from  the  regular  row  spacing 
which  permits  cultivation  to  reduce  hand 
weeding  and  hoeing. 

Some  few  tree  and  shrub  species  can 
be  transplanted  direct  from  the  seedling 
bed  to  the  field,  but  most  of  the  trees 
grown  by  SCS  nurseries  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  survival  if  they  are  given 
one  to  two  seasons  in  a  nursery  row  with 
special  care  and  the  best  of  conditions. 
A  self-propelled  transplanting  machine 
has  been  in  use  for  years  by  commercial 
nurseries,  the  Forest  Service,  and  SCS, 
but  this  new  slow-motion  tractor  is  ca- 
pable of  hauling  all  the  transplanters  re- 
quired to  fill  a  nursery  bed  at  one  passage. 
It  thus  permits  substantial  savings  in 
producing  the  millions  of  trees  needed 
for  conservation  and  for  timber  produc- 
tion. With  2  of  the  transplanting  out- 
fits, traveling  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  in  8 
hours,  Bradley  was  able  to  do  his  job  of 
transplanting  about  2,300,000  trees  in  3 
weeks  this  last  spring. 

Production  by  SCS  of  this  type  of 
planting  stock  slumped  severely  during 
the  war  years.     It  is  now  getting  back 


into  high  again,  but  the  supply  still  rep- 
resents only  about  one-third  of  the 
amount  requested  by  Soil  Conservation 
Districts  for  conservation  plantings  on 
farm  land. 


"Females" 


IN  1866  WE  HAD  "females"  in  this  coun- 
try, a  race  long  since  vanished.  In  the 
book  containing  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
1866  we  find  an  article  by  Mrs.  Lavinia  K. 
Davis  of  Warner,  N.  H.,  on  "Female  Life 
in  the  Open  Air."  She  said  there  was 
entirely  too  much  premature  decay 
among  the  young  ladies  of  that  day — 
the  girls  were  soon  ripe,  soon  aged.  Was 
it  the  climate,  the  red-hot  stoves,  or  hot 
bread,  "indigestible  as  putty,"  and  dys- 
pepsia that  caused  this?  Mrs.  Davis 
felt  it  was  neglect  of  outdoor  exercise. 
She  said  the  European  women  took  more 
open  air  than  their  American  sisters  and 
advised  our  girls  to. take  to  the  woods 
and  stoke  up  on  oxygen. 

Mrs.  L  C.  Dodge  wrote  in  the  same 
book  on  the  education  of  farmers' 
daughters.  She  also  insisted  that  the 
girls  get  plenty  of  sunshine  and  enough 
to  eat — and  full  instructions  in  domestic 
economy  as  well.  For  you  simply  could 
not  get  domestic  servants  in  free  Amer- 
ica, so  the  girls  must  learn  to  do  for 
themselves.  They  should  learn  to  cook 
and  cure  the  national  dyspepsia  then 
said  to  be  ravaging  our  Nation.  The 
Arabs  permitted  divorce  of  a  wife  who 
proved  ignorant  of  bread  making.  In- 
deed, said  Mrs.  Dodge,  a  woman  is  "a 
broken  reed"  who  cannot  produce  the 
"staff  of  life,"  therefore  learn  to  make 
better  bread  and  live  abundantly! 

IF  INJURED  ON  THE  JOB— 

The  U.  S.  Compensation  Act  of 
1916  entitles  you  (bar  misconduct) 
to  medical  care,  including  surgical 
and  hospital  service  and  supplies, 
if  the  injury  is  sustained  during 
the  performance  of  your  official  du- 
ties. Injuries  should  be  reported 
promptly  so  that  first  aid  may  be 
rendered.  Even  if  the  history  of 
the  injury  is  doubtful,  or  if  there 
has  been  a  delay  in  reporting  it,  the 
employee  should  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Clinic  with  forms  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation,  and  filled  in  by 
nurses  in  the  emergency  rooms. 
And  remember:  "Some  live  to  a 
ripe  old  age  and  others  think  it's 
only  a  scratch." 
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Brief  but  important 

Insect  repellents 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  new  repellents 
and  toxicants  that  have  been  developed  to 
give  effective  protection  from  the  bites  of 
mosquitoes,  punkies,  black  flies,  other  biting 
flies,  and  chiggers  or  red  bugs,  get  from  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
their  new  brief  publication  entitled  "Use  of 
Insect  Repellents  and  Toxicants,"  by  B.  V. 
Travis,  F.  A.  Morton,  and  Carroll  N.  Smith. 

RMA  research  recommendations 

The  Oilseeds  and  Peanut  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  Dairy  Advisory  Committee 
for  new  investigations  under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  have  met  and  made  their 
recommendations.  If  you  want  details  twite 
the  editor  of  USDA,  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext. 
4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1407  if  interested  in 
dairy  projects,  or  No.  1417  if  interested  in 
fats   and   oils. 

PMA  featured  at  fairs 

Several  of  the  Vermont  county  ACP  offices 
will  have  exhibits  at  county  Extension  and 
Farm  Bureau  field  days  and  county  fairs,  held 
during  July,  August,  and  September.  Among 
-  those  planned  by  county  committees  are  Rut- 
land County,  August  11;  Caledonia  County, 
August  12;  Chittenden  County,  August  17; 
and  Addison  County,  August  19  and  20.  The 
State  office  fieldmen  are  working  closely  with 
the  several  counties  in  this  phase  of  PMA 
work. 

Vermont  committeemen  go  to  school 

The  Vermont  State  PMA  Office  arranged 
for  a  series  of  committeeman  educational 
schools  to  be  held  throughout  the  State, 
starting  August  22.  The  schools  were  1-  and 
2-day  duration,  under  PMA  sponsorship  at 
the  county  level,  and  had  Vermont  Extension 
Service  agents  and  agronomists  as  speakers. 
The  talks  and  discussions  were  built  around 
three  educational  features,  namely:  ACP  and 
farm  maagement,  ACP  and  soils  and  crops, 
ACP  and  forestry  practices. 

Plastic  seal  for  tobacco  warehouses 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  and  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  have  found  a  sprayable 
plastic  seal  excellent  for  use  preparatory  to 
the  fumigation  of  tobacco -storage  ware- 
houses. Laboratory  tests  were  made  at 
Richmond  and  commercial  applications  have 
already  been  tried  in  Norfolk  and  in  Charles- 
ton. This  plastic  seal  can  be  applied  rapidly 
and  with  a  minimum  of  labor;  neither  cost 
nor  equipment  is  excessive.  You  will  find 
the  method  described  in  Miscellaneous  Pub- 
lication 684,  "Plastic  Sealing  of  Tobacco- 
Storage  Warehouses,"  by  Quentin  W.  Roop, 
Tobacco  Branch,  PMA. 

Penicillin 

During  the  second  half  of  1948  production 
of  penicillin  in  this  country  tended  to  level 
off  at  about  8  trillion  Oxford  units  monthly. 
The  wholesale  value  of  U.  S.  penicillin  pro- 
duction in  1948  was  about  200  million  dol- 
lars and  the  wholesale  price  had  dropped 
to  about  18  cents  per  100,000  units,  a  penny 
now  buying  as  much  as  a  dollar  did  when 
production  began.  During  1948  penicillin 
makers  paid  3.5  million  dollars  for  177  mil- 
lion pounds  of  corn-steeping  liquor  and  ap- 
proximately 23  million  dollars  for  88  million 
pounds  of  lactose.  It  was  our  Northern  Re- 
gional Research  Laboratory  at  Peoria,  111., 
which  made  mass  production  of  penicillin 
quickly  possible  by  discovering  new  and  more 
productive  strains  of  the  mold  which  pro- 
duces it  and  improved  diet  or  nutrient  me- 
dium for  the  mold  to  grow  upon. 


Veteran  scientists  pass 

The  following  USDA  workers  in  the  field  of 
plant  industry,  all  veterans,  have  died  re- 
cently :  Harry  T.  Edwards,  authority  on  abaca 
and  hard  fibers;  Guy  E.  Yerkes,  whose  azaleas 
were  exceptional;  and  Alfred  P.  Dachnowski- 
Stokes,  soil  scientist. 

Rice  storage 

A  large  increase  in  public  bulk  storage  ca- 
pacity for  rough  rice  is  needed  in  Louisiana, 
according  to  a  survey  made  by  PMA's  Grain 
Branch  under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act.  A  detailed  report  of  this  study  is  avail- 
able from  Information  Branch,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  USDA. 

Dry  beans  and  peas 

More  work  on  the  utilization,  production, 
and  marketing  of  dry  beans  and  peas  is  em- 
phasized in  recommendations  of  the  Dry 
Beans  and  Peas  Advisory  Committee  for 
studies  in  fiscal  year  1951  under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act.  For  more  detail  write 
the  Editor  of  USDA,  or  phone  Miss  Arden, 
Ext.  4649,  for  No.  1418. 

Health  regulations — milk  quality 

A  study  of  how  health  and  sanitary  regu- 
lation of  the  dairy  industry  affects  the  qual- 
ity of  milk  and  milk  products  sold  to  con- 
sumers has  been  undertaken  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  under  contract  with 
USDA,  on  funds  provided  by  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act.  The  study  will  include 
market  milk  and  such  milk  products  as  cream 
and  skim  milk  for  fluid  use  and  ice-cream 
making.  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Dahlberg,  Professor 
of  Dairy  Industry  at  Cornell,  will  direct  the 
project. 

Green  pastures  program 

Many  Vermont  ACP  committeemen  served 
as  judges  at  the  county  level  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Green  Pastures  Contest.  The  work  was 
supervised  by  the  county  agents  in  the  State's 
14  counties.  In  1949,  702  dairymen  have 
signed  up  throughout  the  State  in  the  in- 
terest of  better  pastures  for  their  cattle. 
State  PMA  Chairman  Ray  Allen  will  act  as 
one  of  the  three  State-wide  judges  when  the 
counties  have  selected  their  winners.  The 
three  top  State  winners  will  be  selected  and 
entered  in  the  New  England  contest. 

Wheat  agreement 

The  Government  of  the  U.  S.  having  rati- 
fied the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  an 
organization  meeting  of  the  Internationa] 
Wheat  Council,  convened  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  July  6.  The  meeting  opened  with  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Brannan,  Chairman 
of  the  1949  International  Wheat  Conference. 
The  President  looks  to  the  general  pattern 
of  the  Wheat  Agreement  as  one  which  might 
be  followed  later  for  other  commodities.  The 
Council  set  August  1  as  the  date  for  the 
Agreement  to  go  into  effect.  London  was 
chosen  as  the  permanent  site  of  the  Coun- 
cil's headquarters.  Sheed  Anderson  of  Brit- 
ain was  elected  Chairman. 

After  Business  Hours 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  $4  book 
published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  in  asso- 
ciation with  Printers'  Ink  Publishing  Co., 
both  of  New  York  City.  Described  as  offer- 
ing practical  suggestions  and  intimate  re- 
flections of  America's  leaders  in  business  and 
industry,  it  consists  of  assorted  selections 
from  the  last-page  department,  "After 
Hours,"  started  in  the  magazine  Printers' 
Ink  in  1937.  Nearly  all  employees,  supervi- 
sory or  nonsupervisory,  will  find  something 
helpful  or  informative  here.  The  miracle  is 
that  the  Editor  of  USDA  twice  slithered  into 
the  list  of  distinguished  contributors  with 
items  each  of  which,  differently  worded  and 
of  lesser  length,  first  saw  print-light  in 
USDA. 


Virginia's  forests 

New  and  attractive  Miscellaneous  Publica- 
tion No.  681  is  "Virginia  Forest  Resources 
and  Industries,"  prepared  by  Ronald  B.  Craig, 
Forest  Service. 

USDA's  service  to  pharmacy 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  for 
May — which  didn't  appear  until  July — there 
is  an  article  on  "Agricultural  Research  and 
Pharmacy"  which  shows  how  much  USDA 
and  related  studies  have  aided  in  this  field. 
The  editor  of  USDA  has  a  few  tearsheets; 
write  him  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 

Rands  returns 

Dr.  R.  D.  Rands,  head  of  Rubber  Plant  In- 
vestigations, Plant  Industry  Station,  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  has  returned  from  Asia  where  he 
filled  a  State  Department  assignment  as 
technical  observer  at  the  Phyto-Sanitary 
Conference  of  Southeast  Asia  in  Singapore, 
following  which  he  visited  Malaya,  Sumatra, 
and  Java. 

Erlanson  succeeds  Morrison 

B.  Y.  Morrison,  since  1934  head  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Plant  Exploration  and  Introduction, 
Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md.,  has 
relinquished  that  post  to  C.  O.  Erlanson. 
Mr.  Morrison  has  been  with  PISAE  in  various 
capacities  since  1914,  and  remains  on  its  staff. 
Mr.  Erlanson  entered  the  bureau  in  1930,  is 
a  native  of  Illinois  and  a  graduate  of  Michi- 
gan University.  For  the  past  2  years  he  has 
directed  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act 
projects  on  plant  exploration  and  introduc- 
tion. He  had  been  on  a  number  of  expedi- 
tions before  entering  USDA. 

Pioneer  research  project 

A  nutrition  research  project  has  been  ap- 
proved to  be  carried  out  at  Tennessee  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  College,  Nashville,  on 
funds  allotted  under  the  Research  and  Mar- 
keting Act.  It  is  the  first  such  project  to  be 
approved  for  a  Negro  college.  Approval  is 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  work  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Otis, 
Alabama  colored  extension  leader,  who  was 
appointed  last  year  by  Secretary  Brannan 
to  survey  the  research  personnel  and  facili- 
ties of  the  Negro  colleges,  and  to  determine 
how  they  might  be  utilized  under  the  RMA. 
The  proiect  will  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  Erna 
B.  Jones,  head  of  Tennessee  A&I's  home 
economics  department,  and  her  staff,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion and  Home  Economics.  Selected  Negro 
children  will  be  studied  in  this  project,  which 
is  part  of  a  Nation-wide  study  designed  to 
determine  the  nutritional  status  and  food 
intake  of  various  population  groups. 

Kudos  for  USDA  information 

Maybe  USDA  doesn't  provide  such  luxuries 
and  comforts  for  the  press  as  they  find  else- 
where inside  and  outside  the  Government, 
but  sometimes  reporters  do  say  good  words 
for  our  information  set-up — as  this  brief 
clipping  from  Tris  Coffin's  column  in  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  shows:  "Every  depart- 
ment in  Washington  and  every  big  company 
in  the  Nation  has  a  central  publicity  office. 
The  best  in  the  capital  is  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Keith  Himebaugh,  a  graying, 
good-natured,  and  shrewd  veteran  runs  the 
show.  He  has  men  spotted  in  all  the  bu- 
reaus, who  come  up  with  stories,  speeches, 
ideas  for  radio  and  movies  on  everything 
from  potato  bugs  to  subsidies  *  *  *  It's 
his  job  to  keep  the  publicity  balanced — not 
too  much  for  one  outfit,  the  handouts  in  line 
with  over-all  policy,  and  above  all,  to  get  the 
news.  A  reporter  can  get  an  amazing  amount 
of  information  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture— straight  answers,  too." 
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Lindane  in  the  barn 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine recommends  the  use  of  the  pure 
gamma  isomer  of  benzene  hexachloride, 
common  name  lindane,  as  a  residual  spray 
for  fly  control  in  dairy  barns.  For  back- 
ground information  on  this  insecticide  and 
its  use,  write  the  Editor  of  USDA  or  phone 
Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1471. 

From  South  Carolina,  Suh! 

Agricultural  Progress  in  South  Carolina, 
1948,  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Director 
of  Extension,  D.  W.  Watkins,  ably  combines 
apt  illustrations  and  typography  to  show  ag- 
ricultural trends  and  progress  in  the  State. 
It  also  confirms  the  fact  that  the  extension 
message  gets  over.  We  suggest  you  look  this 
report  up  in  the  library  for  ideas  and  mental 
stimulation. 

Government  employee's  creed 

Theodore  S.  Litwin  of  Social  Security 
Agency  won  a  $50  bond  for  his  version 
of  a  Government  employee's  creed.  He  rep- 
resented the  Federal  Personnel  Council's 
Philadelphia  area  and  his  suggested  creed 
is  as  follows:  "Public  service  is  an  honor 
and  a  privilege.  It  requires  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  personal  integrity  and  devotion.  There 
can  be  no  greater  satisfaction  than  service 
in  the  Government  of  free  men.  I  do,  hereby, 
pledge  myself  to  be  worthy  of  that  great  trust 
and  confidence." 

Latest  use  for  corncobs 

When  visiting  a  Florence  County  farm  re- 
cently, J.  M.  FJeazer,  Clemson  (S.  C.)  exten- 
sion information  specialist,  noticed  a  strange- 
looking  litter  on  the  poultry-house  floors.  It 
was  ground  corncobs,  and  the  best  thing  the 
proprietors  had  ever  used  for  the  purpose. 
Not  only  was  it  very  absorbent  but,  when  put 
in  fresh,  the  chickens  ate  a  lot  of  it,  and  were 
never  troubled  with  that  common  ill,  canni- 
balism among  growing  chicks.  Apparently 
the  corncobs  supplied  something  the  chicks 
needed  to  keep  them  from  picking  one  an- 
other to  death.  Corncobs  also  made  a  good 
litter  for  baby  chicks.     Ever  hear  of  this? 

Farm  Research:   Good  reading 

The  July  issue  of  Farm  Research,  published 
quarterly  by  the  New  York  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  has  just  come  to  hand  to 
remind  us  to  recommend  it  once  again  as 
excellent  popular  science  reading.  This  issue 
intrigues  with  articles  on  wireworms,  cobalt 
as  a  nutritive  element,  giant  apples  and 
grapes,  measuring  vitamins,  electronic  cook- 
ery, better  sweet  corn,  ripeness  in  plums,  a 
plastic  coating  to  preserve  eggs,  the  Jap 
beetle,  the  new  cleaning  compounds,  and 
other  subjects.  Farm  Research  is  sent  gratis 
on  request  to  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

Cranberries 

Years  ago  the  editor  worked  in  the  old 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  with  a  witty  Scot.  One 
day  the  Scot  and  another  man  were  trying  to 
get  a  barrel  of  apples  up  a  flight  of  stairs 
when  they  lost  their  grip,  it  fell  down  the 
stairs,  apples  ran  all  over,  and  the  other  man 
began  to  swear.  Said  tne  Scot:  "Why  swear 
when  you  ought  to  be  thanking  God  they 
weren't  cranberries!"  Have  you  noted  those 
new  handy  red-revealing  cellophane  bags  in 
which  cranberries  now  come  clothed  to  mar- 
ket? They  are  filled  at  the  point  of  produc- 
tion, please  the  consumer  no  end,  and  orig- 
inated in  findings  made  in  a  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  project.  Soon  most  of  the 
cranberry  crop  will  probably  be  marketed  in 
these  convenient  small  bags  which  are  filled 
before  storage  and  opened  by  the  housewife 
2  months  later  without  significant  deteriora- 
tion of  the  product. 


Motion  picture  lab 

The  laboratory  of  our  Motion  Picture 
Service,  the  first  such  Government  set-up  on 
earth,  was  formally  established  in  1912 
though,  in  1908,  the  USDA,  as  its  first  pro- 
duction, filmed  for  the  Signal  Corps  a  demon- 
stration at  Fort  Myer  of  the  Wright  brothers' 
airplane.  Today  the  equipment  of  the  lab  is 
as  modern  as  that  in  any  large  commercial 
counterpart.  Under  the  capable  supervision 
of  Calle  A.  Carrello  and  Carl  F.  Turvey,  it 
operates  with  a  corps  of  highly  trained  tech- 
nicians who  specialize  in  the  many  and  di- 
versified aspects  of  film  processing  and 
printing. 

SCS  loses  Selby  Young 

J.  Selby  Young,  active  in  Colorado  soil  con- 
servation work  these  many  years,  has  re- 
signed "to  go  home  and  farm."  His  interest 
in  the  subject  began  in  the  early  1930's  and, 
in  1935,  he  began  work  in  the  Black  Squir- 
rel— the  first  soil  erosion  control  demonstra- 
tion project  in  Colorado  and  in  an  acute  wind 
erosion  area.  He  did  farm  planning,  handled 
information,  then  became  SCS  State  coordi- 
nator in  1937.  He  also  made  watershed 
studies,  had  charge  of  water  facilities  in  4 
counties  and,  in  1942,  became  district  con- 
servationist in  charge  of  SCS  work  in  8  soil 
conservation  districts.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Marion  K.  Weaver,  and  will  farm 
up  northeast  of  Colorado  Springs  near  Austin 
Bluffs. 

In-service  training  handbook 

William  R.  Van  Dersal,  dynamic  regional 
operations  chief  in  SCS's  Pacific  Region,  has 
produced  a  tremendously  interesting  and 
valuable  in-service  training  handbook: 
"Principles  of  Staff  Operation  and  Supervi- 
sion in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service."  The 
handbook  not  only  describes  clearly  how 
SCS  clicks — with  its  staff-and-line  organiza- 
tion and  its  peode  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try— but  tells  what  leaders,  staff  officers,  and 
administrators  are  and  what  they  can  do, 
and  must  do,  to  keep  the  organizational  ma- 
chinery well-oiled  and  get  the  main  job  done, 
i.  e.  inducing  farmers  to  practice  high-qual- 
ity soil  conservation  not  only  right  now  but 
always.  We  venture  to  say  that  this  is  the 
most  human  and  sympathetic  handbook 
seen  in  a  long  time.  Other  USDA  people  may 
be  interested.  Obtain  copies  from  Informa- 
tion Division,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
USDA.  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Canada's  departments  of  agriculture 

The  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Canada  is  organized  into  five  main  serv- 
ices: Production,  Marketing,  Experimental 
Farms,  Science,  and  Information.  There  is 
no  hard  and  fast  line  between  its  fields  of 
work  and  those  of  the  provincial  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  though  the  former 
usually  concentrates  on  problems  affecting 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  including  research 
and  experimental  investigations  and  na- 
tional production  planning,  and  the  provin- 
cial organizations  are  more  concerned  with 
education,  advisory  service,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  national  production  plans  within 
the  Province.  Two  other  agencies  operating 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  are  the  Prairie  Farm  Re- 
habilitation Administration  and  the  Prairie 
Farm  Assistance  Administration;  these  are 
concerned  with  the  effects  of  drought  and 
soil  drifting,  and  making  payments  to  farm- 
ers where  low  crop  yields  result  from 
drought,  insect  damage,  etc.  Finally,  a  Meat 
Board,  a  Dairy  Products  Board,  and  a  Spe- 
cial Products  Board  operate  outside  the 
Dominion  Department  to  administer  export 
contracts  In  and  control  the  marketing  or 
products  within  their  respective  fields. 


Statement  on  price  support  program 

If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  important  policy 
statement  made  July  7  by  Secretary  Brannan 
before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  on  the 
price  support  program,  write  the  Editor  of 
USDA,  or  -phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and 
ask  for  No.  1413. 

Jack  Townsend 

American  Magazine  recently  ran  an  article 
on  Jack  Townsend,  Forest  Service  fire  fight- 
er— you  know  the  fellow  who  inspired  the 
message — "Send  us  either  200  fire  fiighters  or 
Jack  Townsend."  Actually  he  says  he  isn't 
that  good  and  some  forest  fires  require  more 
than  200  men,  plus  equipment,  plus  Jack- 
Townsend. 

Country  Journal 

The  editor  was  in  at  the  death  of  CBS 
Country  Journal  on  July  2;  maybe  his  ap- 
pearances on  this  program  killed  it  off.  If 
so,  so  sorry.  Now  Gunnar  Back,  CBS  news- 
man, will  handle  CBS  Farm  News  Saturdays 
from  2:30  to  2:45  EDT,  as  an  extra  assign- 
ment. And  we  surely  hope  Don  Lerch  and' 
Virginia  Tatum  relocate  without  much 
trouble. 

Where  those  errors  went 

You  may  wonder  sometimes  what  the 
editor  did  about  the  typographical  errors. 
The  answer  is  that  page  proofs  are  now  read 
by  Florence  Arden  ("Call  Miss  Arden"  to  you) 
who  had  the  uncanny  faculty  of  pouncing  on 
typographical  errors  even  before  she  took  Dr.' 
M.  C.  Merrill's  editorial  course  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School — and  that  course  improved  her. 
She  is  saving  the  errors  up  to  make  a  print- 
er's pie  out  of  them  in  time.  (Excusit, 
please.) 

Secretary  on  monopoly 

The  statement  of  Secretary  Brannan,  July 
18,  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee. on  the  Judiciary  to  Study 
Monopoly  Power,  contains  important  and 
constantly  useful  information  on  the  regu- 
latory statutes  with  provisions  for  preventing 
monopolistic  practices  against  the  interests 
of  the  farmer  and  the  general  public,  and  on 
those  laws  which  attempt  to  redress  the  im- 
balance of  economic  power  by  safeguarding 
or  strengthening  the  farmer's  economic  posi- 
tion. If  you  want  a  copy  write  the  Editor  of 
USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and 
ask  for  No.  1518. 

Graduate  School  field-study  survey 

The  Committee  on  Correspondence  Study 
and  Extension  Education  of  the  USDA  Grad- 
uate School,  E.  J.  Peterson  of  SCS,  chairman, 
has  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  representa- 
tive groups  in  certain  agencies,  determined 
by  sampling  techniques.  The  questionnaire 
is  designed  to  ascertain  what  educational  op- 
portunities GS  should  provide  especially  for 
field  people,  and  how  best  it  may  serve  their, 
through  the  device  of  correspondence  study. 
The  GS  will  expand  its  correspondence  pro- 
gram as  facilities  permit  on  a  basis  of  the 
results  of  this  survey  and  working  with  the 
respective  agencies. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  (July  1, 
1949),  as  containing  administrative  informa- 
tion required  for  proper  transaction  of  the 
public  business. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
T.  Swann  Harding,  Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Washington  or  field 
employees,  please  write  instead  of  phoning: 
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Suggestion  awards  Superior  accomplishments 

-  THE  FOLLOWING  have  been  designated  THE  FOLLOWING  employees  recently 
to  serve  as  the  Suggestions  Award  Board  found  more  money  in  their  pocketbooks 
for  the  coming  year :  W.  A.  Minor,  Chair-  because  of  pay  increases  for  their  supe- 
man,  Office  of  the  Secretary;  J.  E.  Hal-  rior  accomplishments.  You  will  find  a 
ligan,  FHA;  E.  W.  Loveridge,  FS;  F.  H.  summary  of  the  reasons  for  these  in- 
Spencer,  ARA;  R.  T.  Beall,  REA;  G.  E.  creases  in  P-Memo  750;  if  interested,  ask. 
Tichenor,  PMA,  and  Chairman  of  the  your  supervisor  or  personnel  officer  to 
Executive  Committee,  Management  Im-  let  you  see  this  letter. 

provement    and   Manpower    Utilization.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

W.  S.  Harris  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre-  Chemistry:  Joseph  Bishop,  janitor,  Pe- 

tary  continues   as  Executive  Secretary.  oria,  m.;   Philip  L.  Blake,  mechanical 

*  Some  changes  have  been  made  to  rotate  engineer,  Albany,  Calif.;  Oscar  A.  Bran- 

memberships.  DON;  scientific  aid,  Peoria,  111.;  Willard 

The   Secretary   expressed   himself    as  L    Cheesman>  technical  analyst,  Peoria, 

gratified    at   the    progress    being    made  m      Bertra   r   p              administrative 

under  this  program.     The  monthly  av-  .                      ..                                     TT 

„          ,                      ,.                ...  assistant,  Washington,  D.  C;  Louis  Van 
erage  of  employee  suggestions  meriting 

awards  increased  tenfold  during  the  past  Ermen'   chemical   engineer,   Peoria  111.; 

year.    The  Department  paid  out  a  total  Jonathan  W.  White,  Jr.,  chemist,  Wynd- 

of  $5,335  for  123  suggestions  made.    Some  moor,  Pa. 

-  of  these  had  a  very  considerable  value  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
in  improving  USDA  operations.  It  is  tions:  Mrs.  Isabelle  S.  James,  clerk- 
hoped  that  employees  in  ever-increasing  typist,  Washington,  D.  C. 
numbers  will  be  alert  to  suggest  improve-  Forest  Service:  Arlene  Bttrk,  adminis- 
ments.  If  you  have  a  suggestion,  consult  trative  assistant,  Ogden,  Utah;  Mrs. 
your  supervisor  or  your  own  agency's  Hazel  p  Fenley,  clerk-typist,  Lufkin, 
Key   Management  Representative    who  Tex  .  GoRDON  A  hammon,  forester  (land 

y  will  put  it  in  line  for  consideration.  uges)  ,  Lufkin>  TeJ£  .  DoNALD  j   MoRRISS> 

^                @  forester    (general),    Montgomery,    Ala.; 

Reginald  C.  Pragnell,  landscape  archi- 

1948  AG  STATISTICS  tect    g^t  ^k     C{t      m&h    Elsa  r 

The     1948     edition     of     "Agricultural  ■  '                                     ,      '                       ' 

Statistics"  came  from  the  press  in  late  clerk,  Mount  Shasta,  Calif.;  Gordon  Van 

July.    Copies  can  be  obtained  by  all  work-  Bttren,  forester  (administration),  Buena 

ers  directly  from  the  information  service  vista    Colo 

0  in  their  own  bureau  or  organization.    The  '           '                           ■ .       •_ 

1948  book  was  printed  from  type  on  letter-  Office    of    Information:     George     H. 

press,  instead  of  from  varitype  sheets  and  Ortlieb,  motion  picture  production  spe- 

the  offset  printing  method,  and  presents  a  cialist  Washington,  D.  C. 

much   finer   appearance   and   is  far   more  • 

legible  than  heretofore.    It  has  a  complete  Sml    Conservation    Service:     Darwin 

index,    thanks    to    the    worthy    voluntary  Anderson,  range  conservationist,  Tucson, 

assistance    of    several    young    women    in  Ariz  .   j0HN  w    Arnn    engineering  aid, 

USDA.    This  annual  volume  of  7o0  pages  _                    _      ._ 

•  is  a  "must"  on  the  bookshelf  of  all  work-  Victoria,     Tex. ;     Clarence     E.     Bunch, 

ers  who  deal  in  figures.     Preparation  of  agronomist,  Chickasha,  Okla. ;  Verlin  N. 

the  1949  volume  is  well  under  way;  copy  Chandler     general    mechanic,    Tucson, 
will  go  to  the  printer  in  the  near  future. 

Any  suggestions  for  improvements  should  Arlz-<  Mrs-  Ellen  S.  Cobb,  clerk-stenog- 
be  sent  immediately  to  the  chairman  of  rapher,  Spartanburg,  S.  C;  Thomas  P. 
the  Yearbook  Statistical  Committee  Rich-  Helseth   soil  conservationist,  Pendleton, 
ard  K.  Smith,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Room  2407  South  Building.  OreS- 
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Biennial  personnel  meetings 

THE  OFFICE  of  Personnel  is  planning 
its  Fourth  Biennial  Personnel  Meeting  at 
Peoria,  111.,  September  9-23,  1949.  The 
theme  of  the  meeting  is  "To  Get  a  Better 
Understanding  of  the  Place  of  Personnel 
Administration  in  the  Total  Management 
Picture."  For  the  past  few  years,  critical 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  per- 
sonnel-management function  of  the  var- 
ious Government  agencies.  Congress, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Hoover 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Personnel 
Council  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
have  been  studying  the  subject. 

Pers  has  primary  responsibility  within 
USDA  for  providing  leadership  in  per- 
sonnel management.  Every  Department 
administrator  recognizes  that  the  man- 
agement of  personnel  is  one  of  his  most 
important  responsibilities.  For  USDA  to 
have  an  efficient,  economical,  and  fair 
personnel  program,  it  is  essential  that 
administrators  take  some  of  their  time 
to  discuss  their  problems  with  those  who 
have  direct  responsibility  for  handling 
personnel  matters.  Accordingly,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  USDA  adminis- 
trators and  personnel  officers  meet  with 
responsible  officials  of  Federal  staff  agen- 
cies, universities,  and  other  organiza- 
tions who  are  concerned  with  the  De- 
partment's operations,  to  discuss  and 
arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  the 
place  of  personnel  administration  in  the 
total  management  picture. 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  stated  in 
the  theme,  appropriate  subjects  have 
been  selected  for  discussion  at  the  fol- 
lowing nine  round  tables:  Department; 
State  and  local  Government;  Universi- 
ties and  colleges;  Public  Health  Service, 
Compensation  Bureau,  and  Safety;  Civil 
Service  Committees  of  Congress;  General 
Accounting  Office;  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  In- 
dustry. 


Go  to  grass 

A  switch  to  grass  might  prove  to  be  an 
excellent  cure  for  potential  agricultural  sur- 
pluses in  sectors  where  farmers  have  to  cut 
production  of  certain  crops  from  abnormal 
war  and  postwar  levels.  Grass  is  raw  mate- 
rial which  livestock  turn  into  meat,  milk, 
and  dairy  products.  Putting  fewer  acres  into 
grains  and  other  cash  crops,  including  cot- 
ton, soybeans,  and  peanuts,  and  more  into 
grass  and  pasture  -  might  solve  many  prob- 
lems. It  takes  so  many  acres  of  grass  to 
produce  animal  food  for  human  beings  that 
overproduction  is  unlikely  to  occur.  Already 
it  has  been  suggested  that  farmers  produce 
14  million  fewer  acres  of  wheat,  and  put 
these  into  grass,  and  similar  reductions  in 
acreage  of  corn,  oats,  cotton,  soybeans,  flax- 
seed, and  peanuts  may  be  advised. 


Safety  in  the  forests 

ON  JULY  10  Forest  Service  completed  a 
full  year  without  a  fatal  accident,  the 
first  such  year  on  its  records.  Gratifica- 
tion over  this  achievement  was  short- 
lived, however.  Early  in  August,  13  fire- 
fighters lost  their  lives  in  a  fire  blow-up 
on  the  Helena  National  Forest  in  Mon- 
tana. Much  work  of  FS  is  highly  haz- 
ardous and  disaster  always  lurks.  The 
Service  began  an  intensive  safety  cam- 
paign in  1946.  Accidental  deaths  aver- 
aged 12  annually  in  the  decade  preceding 
1948,  and  2  in  that  year.  Zero  was 
achieved  in  the  year  ending  July  10,  1949, 
by  making  employees  increasingly  aware 
of  the  inherent  hazards  in  their  work. 
Secretary  Brannan  especially  com- 
mended FS  on  this  notable  record. 

Fighting  forest  fires  is  highly  hazard- 
ous work  and  sometimes  must  take  place 
under  catastrophic  conditions.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year  FS  suppressed  7,500 
blazes,  smokejumper  work  adding  addi- 
tional risks,  570  such  jumps  having  been 
made  to  combat  94  fires  in  remote  moun- 
tainous country.  Then  FS  carries  on 
highly  dangerous  construction  and  main- 
tenance jobs  using  high  explosives  and 
much  heavy  equipment.  Its  personnel 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  worked  on 
120,000  miles  of  road,  10,000  bridges,  100 
landing  fields,  236  winter  sports  areas, 
and  cared  for  124,000  miles  of  trails, 
63,000  miles  of  telephone  lines,  and 
18,600  buildings. 

New  labor,  inexperienced  in  forest 
work  hazards,  must  be  hired  seasonally. 
Many  FS  workers  are  also  stationed  in 
isolated  locations  with  little  chance  of 
close  supervision,  3,100  forest-fire  look- 
outs among  them,  many  of  them  remain- 
ing on  remote  mountain  peaks  for  3  to  6 
months  per  year.  Congratulating  FS 
personnel  for  its  intensive  safety  efforts 
the  Secretary  enjoined  the  agency  to 
continue  its  campaign  against  accidental 
fatalities  and  lost-time  injuries. 


Judge  Brinc!<  retires 

Judge  Dana  E.  Brinck,  General  Counsel  and 
General  Agent  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration of  Spokane,  retired  July  31  after 
more  than  18  years  of  service  with  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  of  Spokane.  Judge 
Brinck,  a  native  of  Iowa,  was  graduated  from 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  in  1907  and  was 
in  the  private  practice  of  law  until  1924. 
when  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  Idaho.  In  1931  he  joined  the  FCA 
of  Spokane,  serving  in  various  legal  positions 
until  1938  when  he  was  appointed  General 
Counsel.  In  1948  he  assumed  the  dual  role 
of  General  Counsel  and  General  Agent. 
Judge  Brinck  will  now  resume  the  private 
practice  of  law.  Succeeding  him  as  General 
Counsel  and  General  Agent  is  Fred  A.  Knut- 
sen,  a  native  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  who  has 
been  on  the  legal  staff  of  FCA  since   1938. 


Housing  Act  of  1949 

THE  HOUSING  ACT  of  1949,  approved 
by  the  President  July  15,  authorizes  the 
Secretary,  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  to  make  loans  for  pe- 
riods up  to  33  years  and  at  not  over  4 
percent  interest,  to  owners  of  adequate 
farms  who  are  otherwise  unable  to 
finance  safe  and  "sanitary  housing,  and 
other  needed  farm-building  improve- 
ments for  themselves  or  others  working 
on  the  farms.  It  authorizes  similar 
loans  to  owners  whose  farms  are  not 
adequate  but  which  can  be  rendered  ade- 
quate by  improvements.  It  furthermore 
authorizes  combination  loans  and  grants 
for  minor  improvements  and  repairs  on 
farms  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  are  neither  adequate  nor  po- 
tentially so. 

Not  in  excess  of  25  million  dollars  is 
authorized  for  loans  during  the  fiscal 
year  1950,  and  2  million  dollars  for  grants 
and  loans.  In  addition  to  extending 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans 
and  grants,  it  is  the  objective  of  the  law 
to  have  technical  services  furnished  in 
connection  with  building  plans,  specifi- 
cations, construction  supervision,  and 
inspection;  advice  and  information  pro- 
vided regarding  farm  dwellings  and  other 
buildings;  research  and  technical  studies 
conducted  to  improve  the  architectural 
design  and  utility  of  farm  dwellings  and 
buildings;  and  estimates  prepared  of 
farm  housing  needs  as  well  as  reports  on 
progress.  ■  If  interested  in  an  abstract 
of  this  legislation  address  Division  of 
Legislative  Reports,  Office  of  Budget  and 
Finance,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Foreign  Agriculture 

We're  pleased  to  say  that  under  the  capable 
editorship  of  Alice  Fray,  the  circulation  of 
our  Foreign  Agriculture  magazine  continues 
to  grow.  Many  publications  reprint  its  arti- 
cles. New  York  Times  quotes  from  it  regu- 
larly. Graham  Quate's  story  on  Guatemalan 
Airlift  was  reprinted  in  La  Hacienda  and  The 
Cattleman.  Dwlght  Bishop's  Brazilian  Agri- 
cultural Policy  articles  were  reprinted  In 
Brazil  magazine.  Howard  Aker's  Britain's 
African  Peanut  Project  was  picked  up  and 
made  the  lead  story  in  Peanut  Journal  and 
Nut  World.  Afif  Tannous'  story  on  The  Mid- 
dle  East  Challenges  Modern  Agricultural 
Technology  was  reprinted  in  the  American 
Near  East  Society  Bulletin.  Kathryn  Wylie's 
Coffee — A  Popular  World  Beverage  showed  up 
later  in  Coffee  and  Tea  Industries  magazine. 
Montell  Ogdon's  Agricultural  Mechanization 
of  Europe's  Economy  was  reprinted  In  Farm 
Implement  News.  D.  A.  FitzGerald's  Euro- 
pean Recovery  and  TJ.  S.  Atrriculture  showed 
\ip  in  The  Northwestern  Miller.  Joe  Beck- 
er's 1950  Census  of  World  Agriculture  re- 
ceived broad  circulation  through  its  digest 
In  Science  Service.  F.  J.  Stevenson  saw  his 
story  on  Potatoes  Feed  the  World  reprinted  In 
Catholic  Digest. 


Farmer's  boys 


IN  THE  BOOK  containing  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1863  there  was  an  article  by  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Adams  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  said 
that  farm  boys  were  then  reared  like 
cattle.  They  had  very  inferior  rooms, 
the  front  parlor  was  considered  much  too 
good  for  them,  and  they  were  herded  into 
the  kitchen  while  their  sisters  were 
taught  how  to  be  ladies.  But  Mrs.  Adams 
thought  that  their  "strong,  rough  na- 
ture" might  be  sensitive  and  "delicately 
organized."  She  said  they  should  not 
be  treated  as  social  inferiors,  given 
coarse,  dusty  clothing,  and  ordered  out 
of  the  parlor. 

She  told  of  visiting  a  farm  where  the 
daughters  sang  for  her,  but  when  they 
wanted  their  brother  George  to  come  in, 
take  a  whirl  at  the  melodeon  and  sing 
a  snatch,  he  was  out  in  the  kitchen  with 
his  brothers  and  the  hired  men.  The 
family  said  that  if  one  boy  were  invited 
into  the  civilized  quarters  of  the  house 
they  would  all  come  trooping  in  and 
mess  up  the  parlor  no  end.  They  were 
fit  only  for  the  kitchen.  Later  Mrs. 
Adams  saw  the  lovely  bed  chambers  of 
the  girls,  but  was  not  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  ill-furnished,  ugly  rooms  of 
the  boys.  Yet  she  thought  if  boys  were 
brought  up  rude  they  might  stay  that 
way.  She  insisted  they  should  have  con- 
veniences for  washing  and  combing  their 
hair — and  maybe  a  pair  of  slippers  apiece 
too. 

For  they  were  the  block  of  marble  be- 
fore it  was  chipped  and  polished.  While 
dirty  faces  and  chapped  hands  beset 
them,  their  knees  and  toes  "looking  out" 
for  themselves,  they  could  be  trans- 
formed by  "little  toilet  artifices  for  their 
own  adornment,"  and  become  as  civilized 
as  the  girls.  Papa  might  even  give  them 
some  farm  animals  of  their  own,  without 
trying  to  force  them  to  become  farmers, 
of  course.  Make  the  home  happy  for 
the  boys  and  they  would  be  less  likely  to 
abuse  their  wives  when  mature.  Of 
course,  there  were  no  4-H  Clubs  in  those 
days,  but  Mrs.  Adams  was  on  the  right 
track. 


What's  the  good  word? 

The  British  Lancet  recently  saw  fit  to  spoof 
American  entomologists  who  say  that  worms  l 
or  Insects  "oviposit"  Instead  of  Just  laying 
eggs,  and  said  neighbors  soon  would  be  ask- 
ing one  another:  "How  are  your  hens  ovi- 
positing?" Yet  It  was  an  English  writer 
who  resorted  to  the  quasi-obsolete  "esurient" 
Just  a  month  or  two  ago,  and  another  Eng- 
lish writer  who  come  up  with  "Inspissate" 
when  he  merely  meant  thickened.  Who  has 
the  good  word? 
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Brief  but  important 

*~-  Fumigation  of  farm-stored  wheat 

If  you  would  like  some  detailed  informa- 
►       tion  on  the  importance  and  methods  of  fumi- 
gating farm-stored  wheat  write  the  editor  of 
►   USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden  and  ask  for  No. 
1546.      , 

p!      Dollar  crisis  and  agriculture 

If  interested  in  the  effects  of  the  current 

^     British  dollar  crisis  on  our  agriculture  write 

the  editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext. 

r  4.649,  and  ask  for  the  statement  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
on  this  subject,  No.  1578. 

Bids  on  bins 

USDA's  program  for  the  purchase  of  bins 

and  comparable  structures  in  which  to  store 

>  *  shelled  corn  and  other  grains  acquired  by 

Commodity   Credit   Corporation   in   its   price 

a.      support   programs  was   announced   July   21. 

[        CCC  then  owned  bin-type  storage  for  45  mil- 

L       lion  bushels  and  contemplated  procurement 

I  '  of   substantial    additional    storage    capacity. 

■      Herbert  M.  Peet 

Herbert  M.  Peet,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been 
~'  +  appointed    Pacific    Northwest    Field    Repre- 
sentative of  USDA,  succeeding  George  Hud- 
tson.    Mr.  Peet  has  spent  much  of  his  life  as 
an  active  publicist  and  a  newspaper  editor 
and  publisher,  but  has  long  been  closely  iden- 
'  tified  with  public  conservation  work  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.    He  was  at  one  time  assist- 
,        ant   regional   director   of   FHA's  predecessor, 
w       the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  has 
devoted    much    effort    to    natural    resource 
planning. 

FHA  in  Louisiana 

Service,  cooperation,  and  benefits  worked 
hand  in  hand  in  Caldwell  Parish,  La.,  where 
20  farm-ownership  families  with  loans  from 
Farmers  Home  Administration  combined 
i  -  forces  to  complete  a  1,200-acre  drainage 
project.  Soil  Conservation  Service  provided 
individual  farm  drainage  to  the  20  farms, 
approximately  one-half  the  cost  being  paid 
by  the  borrowers  and  the  rest  through  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration  ACP 
payments.  FHA,  PMA,  SCS,  Extension  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Police  Jury — the  county  govern- 
ing body — all  cooperated  100  percent.  The 
value  of  the  farms  concerned  was  increased 
25  percent.  This  project  was  planned  by 
George  D.  McKnight  and  Berry  W.  Wilson, 
Jr.,  FHA  county  supervisor  and  assistant 
supervisor,  respectively. 


Trees  and  tracers 

Merely  asking  a  tree  how  it  grows  doesn't 
get  you  anywhere.  But  if  you  give  a  tree 
a  shot  of  radioactive  materials  in  its  trunk, 
I  branches,  or  roots,  Dr.  Harold  E.  Hammar  of 
^USDA's  Pecan  Field  Station,  Albany,  Ga., 
finds  it  will  yield  its  secret.  Dr.  Hammar  was 
studying  the  absorption  of  phosphorus  by, 
and  its  movement  in  pecan  trees.  He  simply 
drilled  a  hole  in  the  tree  with  an  ordinary 
bit,  inserted  potassium  phosphate,  added 
radioactive  phosphorus  solution,  and  plugged 
the  hole  with  a  rubber  stopper.  Later  anal- 
ysis of  leaves,  stems,  wood,  bark,  roots,  and 
nuts  showed  that  the  tagged  phosphorus 
moved  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  quickly,  largely 
upward  and  outward  from  the  point  of  in- 
jection; phosphorus  injected  in  the  trunk 
was  distributed  more  uniformly  through  the 
tree  than  that  from  roots  or  branches,  but 
applied  to  one  side  was  not  readily  moved 
to  the  other  side  of  the  tree;  the  phosphorus 
tended  to  accumulate  in  the  wood  rather 
than  in  the  bark  and  also  in  certain  tissues 
of  the  developing  nut. 
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Advice  to  speakers 

Also  to  writers,  for  that  matter:  "Except 
ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy  to  be 
understood,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is 
spoken?  For  ye  shall  speak  in  the  air."  I 
Corinthians,  Xlv  9. 

Dr.  Espe  joins  OES 

Dr.  Dwight  L.  Espe,  since  January  1947 
professor  of  dairy  husbandry  at  North  Dakota 
State,  has  joined  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions as  administrator  in  the  field  of  dairy 
husbandry.  He  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  gradu- 
ated from  Iowa  State,  and  took  his  advanced 
degrees  at  Cornell. 

British  agricultural  education 

British  Information  Services  recently  sent 
to  the  editor  an  informative  pamphlet  by 
N.  M.  Comber  entitled  "Agricultural  Educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain."  It  is  one  of  a  series 
of  pamphlets  on  Science  in  Britain  issued  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Ltd.,  London,  two 
others  being  "British  Agricultural  Research, 
Rothamsted,"  and  "A  Short  History  of  the 
Science  of  Animal  Breeding  in  Britain."  If 
interested,  write  British  Information  Serv- 
ices, 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City  20, 
about  procuring  them. 

Graduate  School  lectures 

The  USDA  Graduate  School  has  planned 
three  interesting  free  fall  lecture  series.  They 
are:  United  States  Agricultural  Policies  and 
Programs,  W.  A.  Minor,  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  chairman;  Point  4"  and  Contempo- 
rary National  Cultures,  M.  L.  Wilson,  Director 
Extension  Service,  chairman,  Foster  F.  Elliott, 
Associate  Chief,  BAE,  vice  chairman;  The 
United  States  and  World  Affairs,  Nelson 
Trusler  Johnson,  secretary-general,  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  and  William  Van  Royen, 
professor,  University  of  Maryland  and  col- 
laborator, BAE,  cochairmen. 

Graduate  School  registration 

Registration  for  the  fall  semester  in  the 
USDA  Graduate  School  will  be  from  Septem- 
ber 10  through  September  17 — after  Septem- 
.  ber  17  you  pay  a  late -registration  fee. 
Courses  of  interest  are  being  offered  in  Ac- 
counting, Arts,  Biological  Sciences,  Lan- 
guages and  Literature,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  Physical  Sciences,  Shorthand, 
Social  Sciences,  Engineering,  and  Surveying 
and  Mapping.  A  seminar  of  special  interest 
to  librarians,  Progress  and  Problems  in  Post- 
war Library  Service,  Ralph  R.  Shaw,  USDA 
Librarian,  chairman,  provides  lectures  by 
visting  specialists.  For  class  schedules  and 
bulletins  go  to  your  personnel  office. 

Are  we  rootless? 

The  deracination  of  USDA  employees  offers 
an  especially  fertile  subject  for  consideration. 
One  wrote  recently  who  was  moving  from  one 
town  to  another  along  with  her  office.  Said 
she,  this  discourages  home  owning  and  deep- 
rooted  community  ties,  whereas  the  kind 
of  persons  who  should  be  Government  em- 
ployees should  also  be  home  owners  and 
ardent  community  citizens.  But  what  in- 
centive have  they  when  so  often  shifted  about 
geographically?  If  such  periodic  uprooting 
is  unavoidable,  the  Government  employee 
must  develop  the  mental  attitude  of  a  world 
citizen,  must  be  adaptable  and  adjustable, 
loving  not  only  the  maple  tree  in  his  own 
back  yard  but  any  maple  tree  anywhere — 
even  any  tree,  including  the  one  that  grew 
in  Brooklyn.  He  must  think  not  so  much 
of  his  own  possessions  and  raising  his  own 
raspberries  as  of  the  General  Welfare,  the 
Good  of  the  Service — making  these  abstrac- 
tions meaningful.  Do  you  need  some  mental 
therapy  to  aid  you  in  leaving  a  town  you 
like  to  go  to  another  of  which  you  know 
nothing? 


Home  town  honors  Dr.  Price 

Dr.  David  J.  Price,  national  authority  on 
dust  explosions  and  farm  fires,  wrote  back 
recently  after  his  first  week  of  "freedom"  in 
retirement.  He  sent  along  a  clipping  from 
the  Ashland  (Pa.)  Daily  News — he  is  an  Ash- 
land native — which  told  about  his  Superior 
Service  Award,  pictured  Secretary  Brannan 
presenting  it  to  him,  and  recounted  his  serv- 
ices to  farmers  and  the  Department.  .Dr. 
Price  will  still  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry wherein  he  made  his  career  which,  after 
37  years,  he  found  "a  very  pleasant  expe- 
rience and  both  inspiring  and  stimulating." 
He  continued:  "To  me  there  is  no  higher 
type  of  research  than  'saving  lives' — 
whether  they  are  on  the  farm,  in  the  fac- 
tory, or  firemen  fighting  fires!"  A  long  and 
busy  period  of  retirement  to  you,  sir. 

Dr.  Black  dies 

Dr.  W.  H.  Black,  who,  only  in  March  of 
this  year,  became  Director  of  the  Front  Royal 
Beef  Cattle  Research  Station  at  his  own 
request,  died  July  23,  aged  60,  after  a  short 
illness.  Prior  to  March  7,  1949,  he  was  in 
charge  of  beef-cattle  investigations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  the  Beltsville 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  and  he  is  a 
veteran  of  more  than  30  years  in  BAI's  animal 
husbandry  work.  Widely  known  in  livestock 
circles  he  was  an  authority  on  beef  and 
dual-purpose  cattle  and  made  contributions 
of  great  monetary  value  to  our  beef  cattle 
industry  through  his  researches.  In  1931 
he  journeyed  to  South  Africa  and  selected 
the  herd  of  Africander  cattle  then  imported 
by  the  King  Ranch  of  Texas.  He  has  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  literature  in  the  field 
of  his  specialties. 

Home  electrification  specialists 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
appointed  three  regional  home  electrification 
specialists  to  aid  in  program  planning  and 
activities  for  the  benefit  of  cooperative  mem- 
bers: Miss  Norma  L.  Edwards,  graduate  of 
Simmons  College,  Boston,  and  for  a  time  an 
instructor  in  lighting  and  housing  and  in 
extension  work  at  Cornell  University,  N.  Y., 
serves  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming.  Miss  Cecelia  R.  Earhart,  graduate 
of  Iowa  State  College  and  former  head  of  the 
home  economics  department  at  Kansas  State 
Teachers'  College  and  who  has  been  in  ex- 
tension service  in  Iowa  and  Missouri,  works 
in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Miss  Lena  Mae  Anlauf,  graduate  of 
Oklahoma  Teachers  College,  Durant,  Okla., 
with  graduate  work  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.. 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  University  of 
Texas,  and  a  former  home  economics  teacher 
in  Puerto  Rico,  Utah,  and  Texas,  serves  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma. 

Vegetables 

The  leading  article  In  The  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine  for  August  1949  is  "Our 
Vegetable  Travelers,"  by  Victor  R.  Boswell  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering.  Dr.  Boswell  brings 
out  in  vivid  style  the  main  points  about  the 
known  history  of  our  commonly  grown  vege- 
tables, their  places  of  origin,  early  types, 
and  distribution  by  man  to  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Interwoven  in  the  story  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  vast  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  plants  themselves  as  they 
have  been  taken  over  from  the  wild  and 
converted  to  the  use  of  civilized  man,  with 
a  glimpse  at  possibilities  of  further  improve- 
ment by  modern  breeding  methods.  The 
73-page  article  includes  32  full-page  colored 
illustrations  from  paintings  by  Else  Bostel- 
mann.  These  show  typical  present-day 
forms  of  each  vegetable,  along  with  the 
growing  plant,  against  a  background  that 
suggests  something  of  its  native  clime. 
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Research  management 

We  have  copies  of  Research  Management 
and  Institutional  Relationships,  presented  by 
Agricultural  Research  Administrator  P.  V. 
Cardon  before  the  Joint  Land-Grant  College 
Department  Committee  on  Training  for  Gov- 
ernment Service.  If  interested  write  the 
editor  of  USD  A,  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext. 
4649,  and  ask  for  a  copy. 

1950  ACP 

The  1950  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram has  been  announced,  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  conservation  use  of  farm  land 
and  the  seeding  of  grass  and  legumes  to  build 
the  soil  and  stimulate  a  shift  to  livestock 
production.  If  you  want  more  detail  write 
the  editor  of  USD  A,  or  phone  Miss  Arden, 
Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1602. 

Sherbet  from  cheese  whey 

F.  E.  Potter  and  D.  H.  Williams,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  have  shown  that 
sherbets  comparing  favorably  in  body  and 
texture  with  similar  products  from  milk  can 
be  made  from  whey  resulting  from  the  manu- 
facture of  cheddar,  Swiss,  or  cottage  cheese. 
Air  incorporates  easier  than  in  milk  sherbets 
and  the  absence  of  casein  prevents  curdling. 
Funds  for  this  research  are  supplied  through 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act.  If  you 
would  like  more  detail  write  the  editor  of 
USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and 
ask  for  No.  1588. 

Electronic  livestock  scale 

A  near-errorless  and  very  accurate  elec- 
tronic scale  for  weighing  livestock  at  public 
markets  has  been  developed  by  an  aircraft 
instrument  company  working  with  TJSDA 
under  contract.  The  Livestock  Branch  of 
PMA  supervised  the  work  which  was  carried 
on  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act. 
The  scale  can  register  only  the  weight  of  the 
load  actually  on  the  platform,  is  accurate 
to  within  5  pounds  on  loads  up  to  32,000,  and 
shows  weights  on  a  dial  readily  readable  10 
feet  away.  See  Scale  Magic  Comes  to  Live- 
stock Marketing,  in  News  For  Farmer  Coop- 
eratives for  August;  get  it  from  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Want  to  learn  to  write? 

This  book  is  different.  That  is  said  about 
many  books,  but  in  the  case  of  Gorham  Mun- 
son's  "The  Written  Word — How  to  Write 
Readable  Prose,"  Creative  Press,  New  York 
City,  it  simply  expresses  the  truth.  If  you 
want  to  write  better  for  any  purpose  at  all 
you  should  read  this  book.  It  is  superior  to, 
more  practical  than,  and  far  different  from 
any  other  such  book  the  editor  of  USDA  has 
ever  seen  in  a  long  career  of  indifferent  free- 
lance writing.  Procure  it  from  libraries  or 
bookstores,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  $2.95 
you  will  have  to  pay  for  It  if  you  buy  it.  We 
go  overboard — we  simply  cannot  recommend 
it  too  highly,  probably  because  it  insists  that 
you  must  learn  to  write,  you  cannot  be 
taught. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Johnson 

Dr  Johnson,  widely  known  plant  pathol- 
ogist, retired  recently  after  35  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering  and  predecessor 
organizations  identifying  and  investigating 
diseases  of  cereal  and  forage  crops.  He  is  a 
specialist  on  fungus  and  bacterial  diseases 
of  wheat  and  other  grains  who  20  years  ago 
also  studied  selenium  poisoning  in  South 
Dakota.  More  recently  he  was  sleuthing  the 
cause  of  "X"  disease  of  cattle.  He  is  author 
and  coauthor  of  some  60  bulletins  and  arti- 
cles in  his  field.  Dr.  Johnson  is  a  native  of 
South  Dakota,  a  graduate  of  South  Dakota 
State  College,  and  earned  his  M.  S.  at  Purdue 
and  his  Ph.  D.  at  Wisconsin  in  1914,  the  same 
year  he  came  to  work  for  TJSDA. 


Medical  co-ops 

Farm  Credit  Administration  has  made  a 
survey  of  and  a  report  on  100  rural  health 
co-ops,  20  of  which  have  health  service  cen- 
ters through  which  they  offer  prepaid  serv- 
ices, while  23  of  them  are  building  or  raising 
funds  for  such  centers.  The  report  thor- 
oughly analyzes  these  co-ops;  for  a  copy  ask 
Information  and  Extension  Division,  FCA, 
USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Personnel  reclassification 

S.  2379,  the  Position-Classification  and 
Pay  Act  of  1949,  now  under  discussion  in 
Congress,  might  affect  your  status  more  fa- 
vorably than  you  think  if  it  became  law.  If 
interested  in  this  proposed  legislation  get 
Digest  of  Congressional  Proceedings  of  Inter- 
est to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  issued 
for  August  9,  by  Division  of  Legislative  Re- 
ports, Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  USDA. 

The  Agricultural  Impasse 

This  is  the  title  of  the  lead  article  in 
Science  for  July  22,  by  Director  W.  Gordon 
Whaley  of  The  Plant  Research  Institute, 
University  of  Texas.  While  It  is  critical  of 
many  research  practices  followed  by  USDA 
and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  it 
merits  study  by  those  who  would  know  how 
the  opposition  thinks.  It  is  good  for  us 
periodically  to  find  out  how  others  see  our 
faults  or  what  they  regard  as  such. 

Insect-repellent  cotton  bags 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Cotton,  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy and  Plant  Quarantine,  stationed  at  Man- 
hattan, Kans.,  and  Winston  B.  Strickland 
of  our  Southern  Regional  Research  Labora- 
tory in  New  Orleans,  have  developed  a  treat- 
ment to  make  cotton  bags  insect-repellent. 
This  was  a  Research  and  Marketing  Act  proj- 
ect. The  Textile  Bag  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion and  several  large  bag  manufacturers 
have  displayed  active  interest.  The  materials 
used  are  pyrethrins  or  a  mixture  of 
pyrethrins  and  piperonyl  butoxide.  For  more 
details  on  this  discovery  and  its  confirma- 
tion under  practical  conditions  write  the 
editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext. 
4649,  and  ask  for  No.   1555. 

Writing  better  letters 

The  material  offered  in  mimeographed 
form  in  USDA  for  August  1,  under  the  head- 
ing "The  good  letter,"  was  a  summary  of  ma- 
terial to  be  found  in  a  book,  Writing  Effec- 
tive Government  Letters,  by  James  F.  Grady, 
formerly  of  USDA,  and  Milton  Hall.  Natu- 
rally, as  we  said  in  USDA,  Dr.  W.  B.  White 
of  Food  and  Drug  Administration  did  not 
write  the  material;  he  only  arranged  to  have 
it  mimeographed  for  his  people.  Arthur  P. 
Chew  points  out  the  original  source,  if  you 
can  find  the  book,  and  we  imagine  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  now. 

Hudtloff  heads  branch 

Martin  J.  Hudtloff,  who  has  been  Con- 
troller of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
since  that  office  was  established  on  April  18, 
1947,  has  been  made  Director  of  PMA's  Ship- 
ping and  Storage  Branch.  He  entered 
USDA,  in  1946,  after  many  years  in  business 
and  financial  administrative  positions  and 
service  with  the  Army,  1942-46,  finally  as 
fiscal  adviser  to  the  director  for  military  gov- 
ernment affairs  in  Germany.  He  was  deputy 
assistant  administrator  of  PMA  for  Fiscal  and 
Industry  Control  for  a  year.  H.  F.  Sham- 
barger,  assistant  controller  of  CCC  is  now  In 
charge  of  work  in  the  controller's  office;  H.  O. 
Warlick,  who  has  been  serving  as  Director 
of  the  Shipping  and  Storage  Branch,  will 
Join  the  staff  of  PMA's  assistant  adminis- 
trator for  marketing,  where  he  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  supervision  of  lend-lease  and 
alcohol  plants.  He  will  be  a  member  of 
USDA's  committee  on  mobilization  planning. 


Miss  Tatum 

In  USDA  for  August  15  the  hope  was  ex- 
pressed   that    Virginia    Tatum,    formerly    of 
CBS,  would  land  somewhere  else  soon;   she  >  * 
did,    in    Bureau    of    Animal    Industry    work. 
Congrats,  Mac. 

Forest  Service  receipts 

> 
FS  receipts  rose  to  $31,023,500  in  the  past 
fiscal  year,  or  28  percent  above  the  524.236,431 
taken  in  last  year.  If  you  want  more  detail 
on  this  write  the  editor  of  USDA.  or  phone 
Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1621. 

National  School  Lunch  funds 

Allocation  of  funds  to  the  States  and  Ter-      \ 
ritories  for  operation  of  the  1949-50  National 
School  Lunch  Program  was  announced  Au-  ' 
gust  2;  if  you  want  details  write  the  editor  of 
USDA.  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and 
ask  for  No.  1635. 


Mexico's  grain 

If  interested  in  Mexico's  Grain  Production 
and  Trade  write  our  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations  and  ask  for  FG9^19,  the 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  dated  July  17,  . 
which  tells  all  in  text  and  tables. 

Remodel  your  wife! 

Don't  turn  her  in  just  because  you  think 
she's  inefficient  at  doing  her  housework.  En-  - 
roll  her  in  JMT.  If  you  don't  know  what 
that  is  read  about  it  on  page  126  of  July 
Extension  Service  Review,  then  read  the  rest 
of  the  issue. 

Science  in  print 

Do  you  realize  that  over  1,850,000  scientific 
articles  are  published  in  the  world  each  year? 
Read  the  item  by  Kirtley  F.  Mather  on  science 
abstracting,  pages  132-133  of  Science  for 
July  29;  then  glance  over  the  statistical 
analysis  of  domestic  and  foreign  periodicals 
in  the  field  of  organic  chemistry  alone,  pre- 
pared by  F.  S.  Boig,  which  leads  off  the  issue. 

Columbia  Valley  Administration 

A  policy  statement  you  might  want  is  the 
one  Secretary  Brannan  made  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  bills 
which  would  establish  a  Columbia  Valley 
Administration,  a  proposal  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  agriculture  of  this  region,  and 
legislation  the  Secretary  supported.  We  have 
copies.  Write  the  editor  of  USDA,  or  phone 
Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1239. 

Worker  and  supervisor! 

If  you  are  interested  in  satisfactory  demo- 
cratic managerial  relationships  with  em- 
ployees you  will  want  to  read  the  talk  called 
"Care  and  Feeding  of  Vice  Presidents,"  given 
by  Gideon  Seymour,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  before  the 
National  Association  of  Suggestion  Systems 
in  Minneapolis  last  May  13-14.  We  have 
copies.  To  get  one  write  the  editor  of  USDA  f 
or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Vice  Presidents. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap-  ■ 
proval  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  (July 
1,  1949),  as  containing  administrative  infor- 
mation required  for  proper  transaction  of  the 
public  business. 

Correspondence    should    be    addressed    to  ,, 
T.  Swann  Harding,  Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of 
Information,     Department     of     Agriculture. 
Washington   25,  D.   C.     Washington  or  field     »« 
employees,  please  write  instead  of  phoning. 


0.  J.  COVEBIIHEmr  PRIHTIRG   OPRCti  1945 


SHARE  THIS  COPY 


Cash  Awards 


ON  AUGUST  9  announcement  was  made 
of  Cash  Awards  to  USDA  employees  for 
suggestions.  Because  of  space  limita- 
tions we  cannot  here  summarize  all  the 
suggestions  for  which  these  awards  were 
made,  but  we  have  summarized  those 
that  brought  the  employee  over  $100.  A 
copy  of  the  complete  list  of  summarized 
reasons  for  all  the  awards  can  be  ob- 
tained by  you  from  your  own  agency's 
Key  Management  Representative. 

Newell  L.  Wright  and  the  estate  of 
William  E.  Huff  (deceased),  Forest 
Service,  Portland,  Oreg.,  received  $580  for 
proposing  and  obtaining  an  agreement 
making  it  possible  for  PS  to  accept  the 
scaling  of  recognized  scaling  bureaus  as 
a  means  of  determining  volume  in  PS 
timber  sales,  thus  simplifying  scaling 
procedure  and  reducing  the  cost  of  sales 
administration.  Charles  D.  Jackson  and 
Leigh  B.  Lint,  PS,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
received  $290  for  suggesting  and  devel- 
oping a  method  to  locate  fourth-order 
control  points  by  subtense  tachometry; 
savings  derived  from  using  this  improved 
procedure  in  surveys  of  mountain  forest 
tracts  have  so  far  amounted  to  $13,000. 

Harold  W.  Brightwell,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  received  $825  for  suggest- 
ing the  development  of  an  improved  and 
cheaper  paint  formula  to  use  in  coating 
^teel  grain-storage  bins  owned  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  Iowa  and 
other  midwestern  States,  effecting  esti- 
mated savings  of  $200,000  during  the  first 
year  of  use:  John  J.  Kaminski,  John  A. 
Wirt,  and  Henry  Mann,  PMA,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  received  $210  for  suggesting 
and  developing  a  specialized  salary  table 
for  use  in  preparing  form  AD-532,  Anal- 
ysis of  Man-Months  by  Work  Program, 
which  eliminates  many  calculations, 
shows  the  money  earned  and  the  per- 
centage of  man-months  automatically, 
and  the  use  of  which  has  resulted  in  sav- 
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ings  of  $7,100.  Davis  H.  Wilson,  PMA, 
Washington,  D.  C,  received  $190  for  sug- 
gesting and  developing  a  method  of  prog- 
ressive digiting  in  calculating  color  data 
used  in  the  color  grading  of  cotton  with 
LBM  equipment. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  Elizabeth  W. 
Bullion,  Beltsvllle,  Md.,  $10;  Marion  H.  Gor- 
don, Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  $25;  Mathilda  M. 
Hartman,  Washington,  D.  C,  $20;  Paul  A. 
Reynolds,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  $10;  Orvtlle  R. 
Simpson,  Chicago,  111.,  $25;  Dr.  E.  W.  Stapp, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  $20;  Walter  G.  Wachob,  Sioux 
Palls,  S.  Dak.,  $25. 

Budget  and  Finance:  Edward  Mernone, 
Washington,  D.  C,  $15. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  John  P. 
Anderson,  Gaylord,  Mich.,  $10;  Isabelle  F. 
Bartz,  Eastern,  Md.,  $25;  Sadie  R.  Daines, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  $25;  Vera  A.  Duitscher, 
Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.,  $10;  Frances  L.  Frisen, 
Boise  City,  Okla.,  $10;  Lillian  M.  Konop, 
Ashland,  Wis.,  $10;  David  E.  Lofgren,  Jr., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  $10;  Rosella  H.  Mandt,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  $10. 

Forest  Service:  Katherine  D.  Laurent,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  $10  and  $40  for  two  separate 
suggestions;  Albert  W.  Lund  and  Charles  D. 
Jackson,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  $35. 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics:  Evelyn  Grossman,  Washington, 
D.  C,  $30. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
Jack  L.  Beigun,  Chicago,  111.,  $20;  Emery  R. 
Blanks,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  $60;  Mary  V. 
Chambers,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  $10  and  $10  for  two 
separate  suggestions;  Pasquale  Ciccone, 
Washington,  D.  C,  $10;  John  R.  Hernandey, 
Chicago,  Bl.,  $10;  W.  Howard  Hunt,  Belts- 
vllle, Md.,  $65;  J.  J.  Ktllian,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  $30;  Blanche  Lett,  Dallas,  Tex.,  $10; 
Robert  O.  Link,  Washington,  D.  C,  $50; 
Clovis  McKinnie,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  $10;  Jack  O. 
Nichols,  Washington,  D.  C,  $10;  Charlotte 
L.  Osborn,  Dallas,  Tex.,  $55;  Mary  O.  Sin- 
clair, Dallas,  Tex.,  $10;  George  G.  Toriumi, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  $30;  Louis  H.  Weil, 
Chicago,   111.,   $55. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration:  Tim- 
othy W.  Callahan,  Washington,  D.  C,  $25. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Lewis  K.  Arm- 
strong, Holbrook,  Ariz.,  $10;  William  E. 
Brumfteld,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  $10;  Kermit  L. 
Carson,  Tucumcari,  N.  Mex.,  $25;  Gestrude 
G.  Lichty,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  $10;  Betty  A.  Mil- 
ler, Lafayette,  Ind.,  $25;  Maurice  J.  Orler, 
Washington,  D.  C,  $25;  Cullen  E.  Thompson, 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  $10;  William  M.  Wade. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  $10. 


REA  News 

The  August-September  1949  issue  of  Rural 
Electrification  News  looks  spruced  up  and 
far  more  interesting  to  us,  also  more  infor- 
mative.    Congratulations ! 


FOLLOWING  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
trial-and-error  period  that  started  in  the 
thirties,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Program  is  now  on  a  sounder  basis.  Un- 
til 1947  FCIC  operated  in  the  red,  taking 
all  insured  commodities  together,  but  in 
1947  an  improved  program  and  favorable 
weather  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  pre- 
miums over  indemnities  of  nearly  $10,- 
000,000.  This  good  experience  was  re- 
peated in  1948  with  a  premium  surplus 
of  over  $5,000,000.  Such  reserves  must 
be  accumulated  in  the  good  years  for  use 
in  years  when  crop  damage  is  heavy  and 
widespread.  Evidence  that  this  all-risk 
protection  can  be  operated  on  a  sound 
basis  is  furnished  by  wheat  insurance 
which  got  off  to  a  rough  start  but  now 
shows  premiums  and  indemnities  nearly 
in  balance  for  9  years  of  operation. 

The  insurance  also  now  covers  only 
the  grower's  actual  investment  in  his 
crop,  not  profit  as  earlier;  coverage  and 
rates  are  based  on  areas  of  similar  pro- 
ductivity and  risk,  not  on  individual 
farms,  which  proved  tricky;  county  com- 
mittees now  screen  out  the  poor  risks — 
irresponsible  farmers  or  those  who  fol- 
low poor  practices;  and  the  insurance 
programs  are  rapidly  being  switched  to 
operate  as  county  mutuals,  with  costs  of 
protection  and  reserves  set  up  on  a 
county  basis,  making  plain  to  farmers 
their  gain  by  efficient  operation. 

A  further  change,  multiple  crop  in- 
surance, is  under  trial — insurance  cover- 
ing all  major  crops  on  a  farm;  it  was 
tried  in  2  counties  last  year,  in  5  more 
this,  and  present  legislation  permits  ex- 
pansion of  this  program  to  20  counties. 
Under  this  plan  a  loss  in  one  crop  may 
be  offset  by  good  yields  in  the  others, 
thus  reducing  risk  under  the  policy  and 
the  cost  to  the  farmer  of  protecting  his 
total  crop  investment.  County  crop  in- 
surance programs  now  operating  are: 
200  wheat,  56  cotton,  50  corn,  50  flax,  35 
tobacco,  9  edible  dry  beans,  and  7  for 
multiple  crop  insurance.  New  legislation 
to  permit  further  program  expansion  has 
been  signed  by  the  President. 

UNITED  NATIONS  DAY 

October  24  is  the  birthday  of  the  United 
Nations.  On  this  day  in  1945  all  the  re- 
quired ratifications  of  the  Charter  had 
been  deposited,  the  UN  came  into  being, 
and  the  Charter  became  effective  as  world 
law.  Appropriate  celebration  of  this  day 
throughout  the  Nation  is  urged  upon  you. 
If  you  want  leaflets  or  folders  on  the 
meaning  of  the  day  and  its  appropriate 
celebration  write  the  National  Citizens' 
Committee  for  United  Nations  Day,  700 
Jackson  Place  NW„  Washington  6,  D.  C; 
if  in  Washington,  phone  EXecutive  3205. 
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Factories  on  wheels 

IN  CONTRAST  to  a  factory,  most  agri- 
cultural machines  have  to  do  their  work 
on  the  move.  This  marks  one  important 
difference  between  the  work  of  a  me- 
chanical engineer  and  an  agricultural 
engineer,  according  to  Arthur  W.  Turner, 
in  charge  of  engineering  research  at  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering.  The  agricul- 
tural engineer  also  needs  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  in  soil  physics  and 
in  applying  the  plant  sciences  involved  in 
cropping.     Says  Turner: 

Ordinarily  the  mechanical  engineer  re- 
quires a  solid  foundation  for  his  equipment. 
He  works  with  a  concrete  base  for  his  fac- 
tory or  power  plant,  rock-bound  dams  for 
hydroelectric  projects,  steel  rails  for  railways, 
and  hard-surfaced  roads  for  motor  traffic. 
In  contrast,  the  agricultural  engineer  thinks 
and  plans  in  terms  of  equipment  that  oper- 
ates while  it  is  on  the  go.  His  machines  have 
to  operate  over  uneven  ground  of  varying 
texture.  Power  Is  transmitted  by  belt,  shaft, 
and  gear,  and  angles  have  to  be  changeable 
to  meet  terrain  variations  and  changes  in 
crop  conditions.  This  is  an  important  part 
of  the  work  of  the  specialists  who  apply  en- 
gineering principles  to  agriculture. 

With  this  sort  of  background  agricul- 
tural engineering  has  produced  practical 
equipment  for  the  mechanization  of 
agriculture.  A  mechanical  corn  picker 
picks  the  ears,  husks  them,  and  puts 
them  in  a  traveling  truck,  abolishing  the 
irksome  job  of  hand  picking.  Supple- 
menting haying  tools,  such  as  mower  and 
rake,  is  the  hay  loader  which  does  away 
with  the  back-breaking  job  of  pitching 
hay  from  the  ground  to  the  rack.  The 
latest  versions  of  the  loader  can  even 
handle  moist  hay  for  making  grass  si- 
lage— work  too  hard  for  manpower.  The 
combine  cuts  standing  grain,  separates 
grain  from  straw,  cleans  the  grain,  and 
delivers  it  to  a  grain  tank  on  the  ma- 
chine. Quite  generally  design  and  ex- 
perimentation are  developing  crop-proc- 
essing units  that  work  on  the  move  in  the 
fields  and  reduce  the  drudgery  and  need 
for  manpower. 

The  door  mat  says  welcome 

DR.  JESSE  R.  CHRISTIE,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  is  convinced  that  plants 
which  try  to  appease  root-invading  para- 
sites by  making  them  welcome  and  com- 
fortable get  badly  damaged;  plants  that 
uncompromisingly  resist  the  invaders 
suffer  little  damage.  He  has  been  study- 
ing the  reactions  of  the  tomato,  peach, 
crotalaria,  peanut,  marigold,  oats,  wheat, 
alfalfa,  and  lantana  to  several  species 
of  rootknot  nematode.  His  microscope 
shows  that  most  of  the  parasites  become 


sedentary  once  they  get  inside  the  root. 
If  the  plant  does  not  put  out  the  wel- 
come mat,  and  has  tough  cells,  the  in- 
vaders die  out. 

But  some  plants  obligingly  create  extra 
large  cells  with  unusually  thin  walls, 
sometimes  under  stimulus  of  the  para- 
site's saliva,  filled  with  just  the  kind  of 
liquid  nourishment  the  nematodes  like. 
The  parasite  then  thrives  and  multi- 
plies, as  in  the  tomato  and  peach, 
whereas  crotalarias,  lantanas,  marigolds, 
oats,  and  wheat  successfully  protect 
themselves.  If  the  plant  provides  little 
in  the  way  of  accommodations  few  fe- 
males mature  and  they  lay  few  eggs  or 
none  at  all.  Putting  out  the  welcome 
sign  is  a  plant's  fatal  error  here. 

How  to  get  ahead 

ONE  DAY  while  Howard  Lewis  was  on 
vacation  from  his  Washington  Times- 
Herald  column,  "U.  S.  and  Us,"  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  James  M.  Mitchell 
took  over  as  guest  columnist  to  explain 
how  civil-service  employees  can  best 
move  up  the  career  ladder.  While  it  is 
impossible  in  our  small  space  to  sum- 
marize all  that  he  said,  he  did  make  the 
following  points: 

1.  Select  your  goal  within  the  scope  of 
your  aptitudes,  make  It  high  enough  to  chal- 
lenge you,  map  your  program  to  attain  that 
goal. 

2.  Give  the  taxpayers  who  pay  your  salary 
their  full  money's  worth,  set  high  work 
standards,  get  to  work  on  time,  don't  abuse 
sick  leave. 

3.  Be  prompt  and  dependable,  answer  cor- 
respondence promptly,  finish  assignments 
quickly,  maintain  a  reputation  for  getting 
things  done  and  of  being  reliable. 

4.  Be  open-minded  and  don't  defend  exist- 
ing practices  because  "we've  always  done  It 
that  way." 

5.  Do  not  take  yourself  too  seriously  nor 
stand  on  your  dignity,  as  the  world  wagged 
on  before  you,  will  still  manage  after  you 
are  gone. 

6.  Keep  clear  of  office  politics;  that  includes 
religion,  gossip,  petty  jealousies,  and  per- 
sonal prejudices. 

7.  Hold  no  grudges  against  anyone:  if  you 
are  wronged,  forget  it;  do  not  store  a  cargo 
of  useless  impedimenta  like  worries. 

8.  Do  not  become  a  problem  employee: 
there  are  too  many  already  whose  name 
brings  a  sigh  to  supervisors'  lips  every  time 
it  is  mentioned. 

9.  Do  something  for  others;  don't  give  the 
Boy  Scouts  a  monopoly  on  this. 

10.  Be  loyal,  not  just  by  following  the  rules, 
but  from  an  Inner  feeling  of  whole-hearted 
allegiance  both  to  your  country  and  to  your 
agency. 


Denham   promoted 

Avon  Denham,  a  native  of  Colorado  who 
received  his  forestry  degree  at  Colorado  State 
College  of  Agriculture  In  1928,  and  who  has 
been  In  Forest  Service's  Division  of  Range 
Management,  California  Region,  since  1944. 
has  become  assistant  chief  of  that  division 
In  Washington,  D.  C.  This  involves  adminis- 
trative duties  in  the  field  of  range  manage- 
ment on  the  National  Forests. 


FHA  reports 


FARMERS    HOME    ADMINISTRATION 
reports  that  it  helped  322.000  farm  fami-"  *     , 
lies  to  better  living  through  better  farm- 
ing during  the  last  fiscal  year,  82,400  of     ^ 
them  using  this  service  for  the  first  time, 
to  buy  or-  operate  farms.     Credit   was       i 
supplied   to   purchase   livestock,    equip-    J 
ment,  and  land,  and  to  improve  farm 
land   and  buildings,   farmers  unable  to  < 
obtain   credit   elsewhere   being   eligible, 
with   preference   to   veterans.     Insured     • 
real-estate  loans  rose  from  352  in  1948, 
when  the  program  started,  to  1,174  last 
fiscal  year.     Farm  and  home  manage- 
ment  assistance  accompanies  the'se  loans.       ' 
This   has    enabled   many   borrowers    to  r 
graduate  and  become  customers  of  pri- 
vate and  cooperative  credit  institutions. 

During   the   year   operating   loans   to 
125,354  farmers  attained  a  total  of  S93,-* 
053,951.     Credit  to  3,545  farmers,  either 
by  direct  Government  loans  or  via  Gov- 
ernment-insured    loans     from     private 
sources,  attained  a  total  of  $23,016,788,' 
which  was  used  to  purchase,  improve,  or 
enlarge  farms.     Approximately  $1,309,- 
C0O   was   loaned   838   farmers  to  install- 
needed  water  facilities.     Disaster  loans 
totaling  $2,644,527  went  to  1,101  farmers    *  * 
who  needed  credit  because  of  damage  by 
floods,  droughts,  or  blizzards. 

During  the  year  repayments  on  farm-  t 
operating  loans  amounted  to  $100,927,- 
189;  repayments  on  real-estate  loans  ran       ■ 
$28,068,125.     Approximately  32   percent       . 
of  the  farm-ownership  borrowers  have      if 
repaid  in  full,  years  ahead  of  schedule; 
those  still  indebted  have  paid  $32,108,103    '  ♦ 
more   than   is   due.     Is   this   successful 
financial  operation  or  isn't  it?    On  June 
30.  FHA  had  on  hand.  33,031  applications 
for  farm-operating  and  water-facilities 
loans  and  60,150  applications  for  farm-^     ^ 
purchase  loans.  50,000  of  the  total  appli-       i 
cants  being  veterans. 


Pipe  lines  of  decay 

Because  "a  dry  board  never  decays,"  handy 
men  and  carpenters  should  never  let  a  wood 
part   of   a   house,   chicken   coop,   garage,   o0~* 
any  other  permanent  building  touch   moist 
earth.     If  wood  has  a  moisture  content  of 
not  more  than  20  percent,  the  kinds  of  fungi 
that   cause   decay  are  not  able   to  grow  or 
multiply,  says  USDA's  specialist  on  fungus, 
damage  to  wood  and  timber,  Dr.  Carl  Hart- 
ley.     Ordinarily    a   board    in    contact    with 
moist    earth    rots    only    where     It    directly 
touches  the  soil.     But  at  least  two  species 
of  decay  fungi  are  known  that  can  start  at^ 
moist  soil  and  extend  many  feet  into  wood 
that  would   normally  be  too  dry  to  decay. 
They  can  do  this  because  they  form  rootlike       | 
"pipe  lines"  through  which  they  bring  water 
with   them  from   some   source   of   moisture  t< 
and  wet  the  wood  as  they  reach  it.     Wood 
rotted  by  these  fungi  usually  becomes  dry 
and  crumbly,  thus  giving  the  false  Impres- 
sion that  it  rotted  while  dry. 


J 
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FOREST  SERVICE  MOURNS 

Twelve  of  the  13  who  lost  their  lives 
fighting  the  forest  fire  on  Helena  National 
Forest,  Mont.,  were  smokejumpers,  mem- 
bers of  the  most  highly  trained  fire-fight- 
ing corps  in  Forest  Service.  The  thir- 
teenth was  a  forestry  student  in  summer 
training.  Of  the  15  men  who  parachuted 
down  to  the  lightning  fire  safely  when  it 
was  relatively  small,  and  fought  the  blaze 
for  2  hours  before  it  literally  blew  up,  only 
3  escaped.  Several  of  the  dead  were  war 
veterans  and  all  "died  in  defense  of  their 
country  as  surely  as  if  they  had  been  on 
a  foreign  battlefield,"  as  Chief  Watts  of 
FS  said.  The  tragic  loss  came  just  after 
FS  had  completed  a  full  year  without  a 
fatality.  Those  who  perished  in  the  fire 
were:  Robert  J.  Bennett,  Paris,  Tenn.; 
Eldone  E.  Diettert,  Missoula,  Mont.; 
James  Harrison,  Missoula,  Mont.;  William 
J.  Hellman,  Kalispell,  Mont.;  Phillip  R. 
McVey,  Babb,  Mont.;  David  R.  Navon, 
Modesto,  Calif.;  Leonard  L.  Piper,  Blairs- 
ville,  Pa.;  J.  Stanley  Reba,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Marvin  L.  Sherman,  Missoula,  Mont.;  Joe 
B.  Sylvia,  Plymouth,  Mass.;  Henry  J. 
Thol,  Jr.,  Kalispell,  Mont.:  Newton  R. 
Thompson,  Alhambra,  Calif.;  Silas  R. 
Thompson,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Brief  but  important 

Safety  note 

"Long  time  no  see"  was  originally  said  by 
a  fellow  who  left  off  his  goggles. 

Assistant  Secretary  Hutchinson 

The  nomination  of  Knox  T.  Hutchinson 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  on  August  5.  If  you  would  like 
his  biography  please  write  the  Editor  of 
USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and 
ask  for  No.  1658. 

How  to  make  money 

"Fifteen  Ways  To  Make  Money  in  the  Coun- 
try" is  a  book  by  Haydn  Sanborn  Pearson, 
published  by  Grosset  &  Dunlap  of  New  York 
City,  that  impresses  us  as  well  written,  prac- 
tical, and  calculated  to  be  worth  the  $2  you 
would  pay  for  a  copy  if  you  prefer  not  to 
borrow  from  the  Library. 

James  A.  Scott 

James  A.  Scott,  who  entered  Forest  Service 
in  Lincoln  Forest,  1907,  died  suddenly  July 
25.  He  was  gradually  promoted  until  ne 
became  chief  of  the  Division  of  Range  Man- 
agement at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1942.  He  re- 
tired in  1944  and  returned  to  his  old  home 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  died  during  a 
family  reunion.  He  at  one  time  supervised 
Kaibab  and  Gila  Forests. 

Brothers  of  the  chair 

When  the  State  FHA  Advisory  Committees 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  met  recently  in 
joint  session  at  Albuquerque  it  was  the  first 
such  meeting  of  the  two  State  committees. 
It  was  also  the  first  record  Farmers  Home 
Administration  had  of  two  brothers  serving 
as  chairmen  of  their  respective  State  com- 
mittees. Arizona  Chairman  Clyde  F.  Rowe  of 
Chandler,  and  New  Mexico  Chairman  Guy  M. 
Rowe  of  Roswell,  were  both  unanimously  re- 
elected to  office  for  another  year. 


To  Anon  Y.  Mous 

Since  USDA  mentioned  anonymous  com- 
munications from  intimidated  souls  (June 
20,  1949)  several  have  said  they  would  sign 
their  letters  if  reprisals  by  administrators 
ceased.  They  seem  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  no  contributor  to  USDA 
is  mentioned  therein  unless  he  or  she  gives 
permission.  If  reprisals  occur,  and  possibly 
they  could  at  times,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
see  just  how  a  supervisor  could  take  it  out 
on  an  employee  whose  name  he  did  not  know. 

Credit  Union 

Washington  employees  (you  field  people 
go  on  to  the  next  item,  please)  should  know 
that  the  Agriculture  Employees  Credit  Union 
now  permits  a  member  to  deposit  up  to  $900 
in  any  calendar  year,  as  convenient.  The 
monthly  limit  of  $25  on  deposits  is  no  longer 
imposed.  If  you  have  to  borrow,  talk  your 
problem  over  with  the  Credit  Union,  Room 
5433  South,  10  a.  m.  to  1:15  p.  m.  You  will 
find  courteous  understanding  here,  and  no 
hidden  charges. 

Job  Grooming  Clinic 

Knowing  how  much  good  grooming  means 
to  business  girls,  a  fashion  show  was  held 
in  USDA's  Jefferson  Auditorium  here  in 
which  a  series  of  cleverly  prepared  skits 
brought  out  typical  dos  and  don'ts  in  the 
daily  life  of  said  business  girl.  There  was 
also  a  six-session  Job  Grooming  Clinic,  a 
program  designed  to  give  personalized  atten- 
tion to  fashions  and  wardrobe  problems,  fig- 
ure and  posture  faults,  make-up  and  hair- 
styling  needs,  and  special  rules  of  office 
etiquette;  cost  to  attend — $3.  Maybe  some 
of  you  field  people  might  get  a  useful  idea 
here.  The  satisfactory  employee's  qualifica- 
tions consist  of  technical  skill  plus  the  abil- 
ity to  look  and  act  the  part. 

Quintus  is  back 

From  Berlin  airlift  back  to  USDA  is  the 
move  made  by  Paul  E.  Quintus,  recently 
named  acting  head  of  the  Fats,  Oil,  and  Rice 
Division,  International  Commodity  Branch, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
Quintus  has  spent  the  last  3  years  in  Ger- 
many with  the  Office  of  Military  Government, 
Department  of  the  Army,  where  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  rationing  and  distribution 
of  foodstuffs  in  the  Bizone  Area.  During 
the  last  year  in  Germany,  he  was  in  charge 
of  assembling  the  food  that  moved  into 
Berlin  on  the  airlift.  Quintus'  return  to  the 
Department  means  the  renewal  of  old  friend- 
ships since  he  was  with  PMA  during  the  war, 
administering  War  Food  Orders  pertaining 
to  dairy  commodities,  and  from  1938  to  1942 
was  with  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Be- 
fore that  he  was  an  instructor  at  Iowa  State 
College.     His  home  is  Garner,  Iowa. 

Lost  in  the  woods 

A  testy  citizen  recently  wrote  to  USDA 
to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  regard  to  a 
leaflet  issued  by  the  Forest  Service  entitled : 
"What  To  Do  When  Lost  In  The  Woods." 
He  reported  an  "endless  amount  of  amuse- 
ment" from  what  is  intentionally  an  elemen- 
tary set  of  suggestions,  a  safety  primer  for 
greenhorns.  He  concluded:  "It  seems  to  me 
that  the  FS  could  possibly  retire  most  of  its 
budget  by  selling  much  of  this  information 
in  pulp  magazine  form  because  I  am  sure 
that  it  would  give  readers  no  end  of  amuse- 
ment." The  letter  was  referred  to  an  FS 
veteran,  who  commented:  "You  could  tell 
your  correspondent  that  the  FS  is  called 
upon  dozens  of  times  each  year  to  organize 
searching  parties  for  lost  persons.  Too  often 
the  party  has  to  bring  out  a  dead  body — 
someone  who  died  of  exposure  or  injury,  or 
got  panicky  and  fell  off  a  cliff.  That  isn't 
exactly  amusing  to  us." 


OPEDA 

We  call  your  attention  to  "OPEDA,"  a 
printed  periodical  publication  twice  the  size 
of  USDA  and  even  more  austere-looking.  Vol- 
ume 1,  No.  2,  May  1949 — we  never  saw  No.  1, 
or  we  would  have  mentioned  this  sooner. 
The  periodical  gives  news  about  and  for  the 
Organization  of  Professional  Employees  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Write 
in  if  you  want  more  information  addressing 
OPEDA,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  or  call 
at  the  office,  fifth  floor,  Administration  Build- 
ing, right  near  the  front  elevators. 

Extension  relationships 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Extension  Pro- 
grams, Policies,  and  Goals  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities  recommended  that 
there  be  established  in  the  Department  a 
Committee  on  Extension  Relationships.  It 
was  to  consist  of  the  Director  of  Extension 
and  a  responsible  official  of  each  principal 
agency  providing  information  used  by  Ex- 
tension Service  and  a  responsible  officer  of 
each  major  operating  program  involving  di- 
rect contact  with  farmers.  Secretary's  Mem- 
orandum No.  1240,  August  16,  announces  the 
appointment  of  this  committee  with  W.  A. 
Minor,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  to  act  as 
Chairman.  If  you  wish  further  information 
procure  this  memorandum  from  Secretary's 
Records  Section,  Plant  and  Operations, 
USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  or  call  Ext. 
3337. 

Assault  on  tough  beef 

Beef  cookery  research  has  heretofore  dealt 
largely  with  high-grade,  tender  meat,  but  a 
new  study  under  way  promises  to  benefit  us 
poor  people.  The  work  is  being  undertaken 
with  funds  allotted  under  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  and  will  be  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  and  a  number  of  universities, 
State  colleges,  and  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  It  will  deal  with  cooking  processes 
designed  to  render  commercial  grade  beef, 
derived  from  dairy  cows  and  grass-fed  ani- 
mals, and  sometimes  known  as  cow  beef  or 
grass-fed  beef,  edible  and  palatable.  Such 
beef  may  be  low  or  high  in  fat  but  its  pro- 
tein is  just  as  nutritive  as  that  from  any 
other  beef.  The  findings  will  show  not  only 
the  home  methods  of  cooking  such  beef  that 
produce  the  most  acceptable  cooked  meat, 
but  also  what  the  cooking  does  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  beef. 

It  smells! 

Cornell's  "olfactorium"  is  the  only  man- 
made  place  in  the  world  completely  free 
from  odors.  Persons  tested  in  this  small 
glass  and  stainless-steel  room  have  only  the 
face  uncovered  and  even  it  has  been  de- 
contaminated of  odors.  So  has  the  mouth. 
Body  odors  are  extinguished  by  wearing  a 
large  plastic  bag.  In  this  chamber  it  be- 
comes possible  to  distinguish  between  pure 
odor  and  those  which  are  partly  sensations — 
pain  (ammonia),  cooling  (menthol),  warm- 
ing (oil  of  cinnamon)",  or  pressure  (bitter 
almonds).  "Smell-blind"  people  respond  to 
turpentine  but  not  to  skunk  aroma.  The 
odor  from  a  mixture  of  banana  oil,  manure, 
and  vanilla  resembles  cooking  fudge  at  110° 
F.,  cocoa  at  85°,  and  becomes  unpleasant 
only  at  45°.  Mixed  rancid  butter  and  vanilla 
resembles  cooking  fudge  at  110°,  chocolate 
at  85°,  but  rancid  butter  at  45°  F.  More 
than  100  pure  smells  have  so  far  been  de- 
tected. Work  here  should  answer  questions 
regarding  the  synthesis  of  any  desired  odor; 
the  relationship  between  odor  sensitivity  and 
hunger,  appetite,  and  food  and  beverage  in- 
take or  preference;  the  best  conditions  for 
sensitive  olfaction;  and  why  the  sense  of 
smell  is  weak  or  distorted  in  many  persons. 
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If  you  read  or  write — 


Dr.  Salter's  talk 


Mr.  Reese  dies 


"What  the  War  Did  to  Prose."  by  the  author 
of  Marks  of  a  Readable  Style,  The  Art  of 
Plain  Talk,  and  The  Art  of  Readable  Writing, 
Rudolph  Flesch.  should  Interest  you.  It 
appeared  in  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
(libraries  or  25  West"  45,  New  York  City  19, 
20  cents  a  copy)   for  August  13. 

Hardy   Johnson   grass 

Forest  Service's  Northern  Rocky  Mountain 
Experiment  Station  gravely  reports  Texas 
farmers  as  saying  that  Johnson  grass  is 
really  hard  to  eradicate.  In  fact  the  Texans 
say  that  if  you  pull  it  up  by  the  roots,  pile 
it  on  top  of  a  flat  rock  and  burn  it,  the 
smoke  will  take  root  wherever  it  touches  the 
ground! 

Cottonseed  oil  futures 

A  special  report  has  been  released  by  USDA 
on  the  operations  of  cottonseed  oil  crushers, 
processors,  food  manufacturers,  and  other 
traders  in  the  futures  market  during  the 
short-supply  period  of  1947—48.  If  you  want 
a  copy  of  the  study  write  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority,  USDA,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  and  ask  for  The  Cottonseed  Oil  Fu- 
tures Market. 

Atomic  energy 

"Atomic  Energy  and  the  Life  Sciences"  is 
a  very  well  prepared  report  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  which  you  will  find  in 
libraries  or  for  sale  at  45  cents  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25.  D.  C.  The  Fore- 
word to  Chapter  II,  Biology  and  Medicine, 
and  its  entire  Section  1  on  Radiation  and 
Life,  extending  from  page  18  to  page  54  are 
especially  recommended  as  very  fine  scien- 
tific writing.  Radiation  and  Agriculture 
covers  pages  101  to  109  of  this  chapter  and 
merits  our  USDA  attention. 


Regional  Forester  Woodhead 

Regional  Forester  P.  V.  Woodhead  died  at 
his  home  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  July  26, 
aged  58.  Born  in  Missouri,  reared  in  Colo- 
rado, he  became  an  assistant  forest  ranger 
in  1916.  After  several  promotions  he  was 
appointed  supervisor  of  Routt  National  For- 
est in  1925.  He  served  later  in  Wyoming  and 
Denver,  and  then  as  assistant  chief,  Division 
of  Range  Management.  FS.  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  1937-39.  He  came  to  Albuquerque  as  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Range  and  Wildlife  Man- 
agement, July  1,  1939,  and  succeeded  Frank 
C.  W.  Pooler  as  regional  forester  when  Mr. 
Pooler  retired  in  1945.  A  superb  adminis- 
trator, he  was  universally  liked  and  respected 
ani  was  known  affectionately  throughout 
the  Service. 


Says  Charlie  Gapen 

C.  E.  Gapen  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering 
writes:  "Your  program  directed  toward  re- 
vitalizing vitiated  vocabularies  Is  commend- 
able and  deserves  a  special  appropriation  for 
encouragement  of  the  appropriate.  Some 
part  of  such  a  fund  might  be  earmarked  for 
supplying  piston  rings  for  overworn  words 
to  make  them  fit  the  context  cylinder  better. 
Then,  too,  you  might  be  supplied  with  a 
stainless  steel  hypodermic  squirt  gun  for 
giving  the  alphabet  soup  treatment  for  il- 
literacy. According  to  recent  reports,  it  is 
now  'in  the  picture'  as  the  most  valuable 
aid  in  modern  vocabulization,  especially  on 
the  middle  level  where  sociologists  say  you 
find  the  bubble  that  keeps  us  on  an  even 
keel  (or  solid  bottom)." 


We  have  copies  of  the  excellent  talk  Chief 
Robert  M.  Salter,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  gave 
August  19  before  the  United  Nations  Scien- 
tific Conference  on  the  Conservation  and 
Utilization  of  Resources.  It  tells  how  fur- 
ther development  of  agricultural  technology 
can  help  adequately  to  feed  the  world.  If  you 
want  a  copy  write  the  editor  of  USDA  or 
phone  Miss  Arden  (Ext.  4649)  and  ask  for 
Techniques  for  Increasing  Agricultural 
Production. 


FCA  aids  colored  farmers 

Albon  L.  Holsey,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Tuskegee  Institute,  recently  toured  farms 
in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  while  serving 
as  part-time  consultant  for  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. He  conferred  with  Federal 
Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion officials  and  visited  a  number  of  colored 
farm  families.  They,  like  other  farmers  of 
the  Nation,  are  being  much  aided  by  FCA 
in  holding  their  land  and  increasing  their  net 
worth.  The  banks  and  the  PCA's  have  as- 
sisted many  colored  farmers  in  need  of  sound 
credit  aid  based  on  solid  collateral  and 
ability  to  repay. 

Housing  Act  authority 

Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1238,  August 
10,  assigned  functions  and  delegated  au- 
thorities under  Title  V,  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
to  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Extension  Service, 
and  Agricultural  Research  Administration. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  is  responsible  for 
the  cooidmation  and  general  supervision  of 
USDA  policies  and  activities  under  this  act. 
The  memorandum  is  too  long  to  abstract 
here:  write  or  call  (Ext.  3337)  Secretary's 
Records  Section,  Office  of  Plant  and  Oper- 
ations, USDA.  Washington  25,  D.  C,  if  you 
want  a  copy  of  it. 

Coordination  of  nutrition,  services 

Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1239,  August 
10,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  Part  V,  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3,  1946,  transferred  from 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
to  Agricultural  Research  Administration 
functions  in  the  1950  appropriation  act  for 
fiscal  year  1950  "for  coordinating  nutrition 
services  made  available  by  Federal,  State, 
and  other  agencies."  This  function  came 
to  USDA  by  Executive  Order  9310,  April  1, 
1943,  and  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  policies  determined  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary.  Duties  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics, which  has  broad  responsibilities  for 
research  and  technical  information  in  the 
nutrition  field. 

"Sloppy"   word    usage 

Anent  our  item  in  the  USDA  for  August  1 
under  this  title.  Palmer  Smith  of  the  Office 
of  Information,  writes:  "One  of  the  sloppy 
misuses  of  good  English  words  is  the  frequent 
'too' — and  some  USDA  writers  err  thus — 'The 
outlook  is  not  too  favorable,'  or  'These  lines 
did  not  nick  too  well,'  or  'This  treatment  did 
not  produce  too  good  a  stand.'  This  abuse 
has  been  gaining  notably  in  recent  years 
and  it  adds  up  to  plain  nonsense  in  many 
instances.  It  also  restricts  the  effect  of  the 
word's  proper  use  as  in  'Germination  was 
excellent.  We  had  too  many  seedlings  and 
had  to  thin  them.'  "  How  about  careless 
and  unnecessary  use  of  "essentially"  as  a 
modifier?  Are  results  "essentially  negative" 
or  just  "negative"?  Then  there's  "indicate"; 
some  people  never  say  anything;  they 
indicate. 


Recently  the  death  of  Robert  M.  Reese  was 
reported  and  Secretary  Brannan  sent  a  let- 
ter of  condolence  to  his  widow  August  5. 
Mr.  Reese  served  with  credit  and  distinction 
in  USDA  for  more  than  41  years  prior  to  his 
retirement  on  June  30,  1932.  During  part 
of  this  time  he  was  private  secretary  to  Sec- 
retary "Tama"  Jim  Wilson.  He  was  sub- 
sequently Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department. 
He  is  still  affectionately  remembered  by  quite 
a  number  of  Department  workers  who  mourn 
his  passing. 

Fraps    Wins    Borden    Award 

The  Borden  Award  in  Poultry  Science  for 
1949,  consisting  of  $1,000  and  a  gold  medal, 
went  to  Dr.  R.  M.  Fraps  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  for  his  work  in  the  physi- 
ology of  egg  production.  He  has  demon- 
strated the  role  of  several  hormones  in  the 
formation  and  laying  of  eggs,  among  them 
a  follicle-stimulating  agent  secreted  by  the  ■ 
pituitary  gland.  More  recently  he  has  shown 
progesterone  to  be  present  in  poultry,  it 
having  hitherto  been  known  only  in  mam- 
mals. This  is  the  second  time  the  Borden 
Award  has  gone  to  a  Beltsville  scientist  in  6 
years.  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Byerly  of  BAI  having 
received  it  in  1943. 

Rural  baby  crop 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  informs 
us  that  a  big  baby  crop  and  a  low  death  rate 
on  United  States  farms  boosted  the  farm 
population  by  336,000  last  year  to  a  total  of 
27,776.000  on  January  1,  1949.  Then  19  out 
of  every  100  Americans  lived  on  the  farm, 
about  the  same  proportion  as  in  recent  years 
but  less  than  before  the  war  when  the  figure 
stood  at  23  out  of  100.  The  1948  baby  crop 
exceeded  deaths  of  farm  people  by  half  a 
million,  though  the  birth  rate  was  slightly 
under  1947's  record  peak  demobilization 
figure.  The  average  life  span  of  farm  people 
has  lengthened  considerably  and  the  death 
rate  continues  significantly  lower  than  before 
the  war. 


Mrs.  Sawyer  retires 

After  20  years'  career  service  in  USDA,  Mrs. 
Lillian    Mary    Sawyer    retired    on    disability 
August  31.     She  served  in  the  Marine  Corps     ^ 
in  World  War  I  in  1918  and  1919,  and  came 
to  USDA  in  1929  as  a  telephone  operator  in 
the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations.     In  1941 
she  was  promoted  to  information  clerk  and 
assigned  to  the  Information  Desk  which  was 
maintained  in  the  foyer  of  the  Administra- 
tion Building.    For  the  last  2  years  she  has 
served  the  Office  of  Information  by  answering 
thousands    of    subject-matter    calls    coming 
Into  the  Department  and  by  helping  many      ^ 
visitors  who  daily  come  in  person.    Mrs.  Saw-    '  ■ 
yer  is  a  member  of  the  Marine  Corps  League.      ' 
Military  Order  of  the  Devil  Dogs,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  organi- 
zations. 
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Crop  insurance 


PLEASE  REFER  to  USDA  for  September 
]2,  wherein  we  discussed  Federal  Crop 
Insurance.  This  story  continues  from 
there.  Expansion  of  the  program  to  ad- 
ditional counties  was  authorized  by 
Public  Law  268,  signed  by  the  President 
August  25.  Under  the  amended  legisla- 
tion a  50-percent  increase  can  be  made 
each  year  for  1950,  1951,  1952,  and  1953 
over  the  number  of  counties  in  which 
FCIC  was  authorized  to  operate  in  1949. 
Furthermore,  FCIC  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pand its  multiple-crop  plan  to  50  counties 
in  1950,  and  to  add  25  counties  each  year 
through  1953.  Finally,  the  trial  pro- 
gram for  dry  edible  beans  may  be  ex- 
panded to  20  counties  in  1950,  and  10 
more  counties  can  be  added  each  year 
through  1953. 

Crop  insurance  is  limited  now  to  the 
period  when  the  insured  commodity  is 
in  the  field,  except  for  tobacco,  where 
the  value  of  the  product  cannot  be  deter- 
mined accurately  until  the  crop  is  cured, 
hence  it  is  covered  also  while  in  the  barn 
being  prepared  for  market.  Capital 
stock  deficits  approximating  73  million 
dollars  accumulated  through  the  1947 
experimental  process  of  developing  a 
sound  basis  for  crop  insurance  protection 
were  cancelled  by  the  new  legislation. 
Secretary  Brannan  pronounced  crop  in- 
surance to  be  a  basic  part  of  a  well- 
j  rounded  farm  program,  strengthening 
the  grower's  business  position,  cushion- 
ing the  effects  of  crop  losses  on  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  being  developed  to 
serve  the  Nation  by  serving  farmers  on 
a  nonprofit  basis. 


Agricultural  policy 

Your  attention  is  called  to  "Readings  on 
Agricultural  Policy,"  a  symposium  edited  by 
Prof.  O.  B.  Jesness,  University  of  Minnesota, 
'  and  published  by  Blakiston  Co.,  Philadelphia 
5,  at  $4.75  a  copy.  It  brings  together  in  one 
volume  much  stimulating  and  informative 
material  on  agricultural  policy.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Farm  Economic  Asso- 
ciation of  which  O.  V.  Wells,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  was  pres- 
ident the  past  year. 
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Those  electronic  brains 

PROGRESS  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tronic brains  threatens  to  develop  a 
mechanism  which  will  far  excel  man's 
biological  one  in  important  respects. 
During  the  past  2  years  Prof.  F.  C.  Wil- 
liams of  Manchester  University,  Eng- 
land, has  perfected  a  machine  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  university  mathe- 
maticians which  is  able  to  retain  for 
long  periods  electrical  charges  represent- 
ing numbers.  In  short,  it  has  a  memory 
which  lasts  until  these  charges  are 
cleared.  It  can  recall  how  far  it  has 
progressed  in  a  calculation  so  as  to  sup- 
ply the  next  step;  it  can  choose  between 
two  alternatives  at  a  great  number  of 
points  in  an  extensive  chain  of  calcula- 
tions. 

Its  valves,  like  nerve  cells,  not  only 
store  messages  received,  but  can  be  in- 
hibited in  action,  arranged  to  transmit 
messages  in  response  to  impulses  from 
one  or  several  other  valves,  or  prevented 
from  transmitting  if  the  impulses  fail 
to  arrive.  Its  speed  is  several  thousand 
times  faster  than  that  of  the  human 
brain.  In  a  half  hour  it  can  solve  a  com- 
plex problem  that  would  occupy  an  ex- 
pert mathematician  for  several  months. 
In  June  1949  it  completed  after  a  few 
weeks  a  problem  started  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  still  lying  around 
unsolved! 

The  machine's  memory  may  rely  on 
the  same  mechanism  as  that  of  man. 
But  extensive  damage  can  occur  to  the 
human  brain  without  loss  of  memory, 
while  partial  destruction  of  the  machine 
is  accompanied  by  a  comparable  mem- 
ory loss.  Of  course  the  machine  answers 
only  set  problems,  cannot  create  its  own, 
and  will  attempt  the  insoluble  until 
stopped  by  the  operator.  It  lacks  opin- 
ions, emotions,  and  creative  thought. 
Actually  the  living  nerve  cell  and  nervous 
impulses  have  no  counterpart  and  are 
exactly  like  nothing  but  themselves. 
Nature's  product  still  retains  a  unique- 
ness that  mechanism  cannot  achieve. 


Farm  housing 


GOVERNMENT  LOANS  to  help  farm 
owners  build  or  repair  houses  and  other 
farm  buildings  during  a  4-year  period 
were  authorized  July  15  when  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  was  signed.  Landlords 
may  use  the  loans  to  provide  better 
housing  for  tenants,  sharecroppers,  or 
farm  laborers.  The  legislation  also  au- 
thorizes a  limited  number  of  grants  to 
correct  critical  housing  defects  that  may 
menace  health  or  safety.  Secretary's 
Memorandum  No.  1238,  August  10,  dele- 
gated authorities  and  assigned  functions 
under  this  new  law. 

Those  concerned  with  the  extension  of 
financial  assistance  went  to  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  To  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  went  the  respon- 
sibility for  conduct  of  economic  research 
on  farm  housing  and  other  farm  build- 
ings, and  the  determination  of  needs  and 
of  progress  in  filling  them.  To  Extension 
Service  went  the  responsibility  for  fur- 
nishing technical  services  and  conducting 
extension  demonstration.  To  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration  went 
the  responsibility  for  conducting  research 
and  technical  studies,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  building  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  adequate  farm  dwellings  and 
other  farm  buildings.  For  more  detail 
get  the  memorandum  from  Secretary's 
Records,  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations. 

Financial  assistance  is  to  be  obtained 
through  county  FHA  offices,  and  about 
135,000  farmers  should  benefit  from  the 
4-year  program,  veterans  and  families  of 
deceased  servicemen  having  preference. 
To  be  eligible,  farmers  must  be  unable  to 
get  needed  credit  for  housing  improve- 
ments from  other  sources.  Most  of  the 
loans  will  be  made  to  those  with  income 
from  farm  and  other  sources  sufficient  to 
repay  the  loan,  plus  interest.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  loans,  primarily  for  re- 
modeling, will  average  about  $2,200. 
But,  if  the  borrower  agrees  to  revise  his 
farming  operations  and  make  other  im- 
provements on  schedule,  loans  will  also 
be  available  even  if  the  current  in- 
come is  regarded  as  inadequate  to  permit 
such  scheduled  repayments  during  the 
first  few  years  of  the  loan.  In  such  cases 
the  Government  may  forgive  the  interest 
and  up  to  half  of  the  principal  during 
the  first  5  years,  if  the  borrower  is  not 
able  to  make  full  payment.  Loans  may 
also  be  made  to  enlarge  or  develop  land 
on  farms  to  provide  income  needed  to 
pay  a  housing  loan. 

Loans  are  repayable  in  a  maximum 
of  33  years  at  4-percent  interest.  A 
moratorium  on  payments  may  be  granted 


when  the  farmer  is  unable  to  meet  his 
repayment  schedule  because  of  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control.  During  the 
moratorium  interest  may  be  cancelled 
altogether  in  crucial  hardship  cases.  A 
grant  may  be  used  only  to  render  dwell- 
ings or  other  buildings  safe  and  sanitary 
or  to  remove  health  perils  to  occupants 
or  the  community.  Individual  grants 
may  not  exceed  $500  and  the  total  of 
grants  and  loans  made  for  minor  repair 
or  construction  to  remove  health  and 
safety  hazards  may  not  exceed  $1,000. 
PHA's  previous  experience  in  farm  devel- 
opment and  improvement  and  its  organ- 
ization of  county  committeemen  who  will 
pass  on  applications,  render  it  especially 
adapted  to  undertake  this  work. 

Tharp  on  leaf  picking 

IT  IS  NOT  CUSTOMARY  with  the  or- 
dinary crop  to  pick  the  leaves  off  when 
the  crop  begins  to  ripen.  Cotton  is  dif- 
ferent. Once  fiber  and  seed  are  mature, 
says  Dr.  W.  H.  Tharp  of  USDA,  the  leaves 
are  a  decided  disadvantage  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint.  They  shade  the 
deeper-placed  bolls,  slowing  ripening  and 
encouraging  rots  and  inset  ravages;  they 
interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  either  ma- 
chine or  hand  picking;  pieces  of  leaves 
get  through  the  gin  with  the  lint,  reduc- 
ing the  grade  and  price  and  making 
cleaning  more  difficult.  Hence  cotton 
defoliants  are  used,  the  principal — and 
only  one  up  to  1948 — being  calcium  cy- 
anamide.  This  chemical  is  dependable 
for  leaf  removal  only  where  dews  are  de- 
pendable, for  it  is  effective  only  when 
liquified;  then  it  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved upon. 

But  recently  commercial  concerns 
have  offered  two  new  defoliants  for  use 
in  arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the  South- 
west and  elsewhere  that  the  dews  are 
unreliable.  These  are  ammonium  thio- 
cyanate  and  monosodium  cyanamide. 
However,  one  phase  of  defoliation  re- 
mains to  be  solved:  Getting  rid  of  the 
late  growth  of  fresh  leaves  on  the  mature 
plant.  Present  defoliants  remove  only 
mature  leaves  and  if  conditions  for  late 
growth  are  good  there  can  still  be  trouble. 
The  cotton  plant  is  a  perennial  inher- 
ently and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  in- 
crease vegetative  growth  after  the  bolls 
have  matured.  But  a  chemical  defoliant 
that  would  remove  both  mature  and  fresh 
leaves  would  be  very  desirable.  Here  is  a 
fine  chance  for  new  research.  Dr.  Tharp 
was  addressing  the  Cotton  Mechaniza- 
tion Conference  at  Bennettsville,  S.  C, 
August  18. 


It  kills!    It  cures! 

CORTISONE,  the  new  hormonelike 
remedy  for  arthritis  and  rheumatic  fever, 
is  so  far  obtainable  only  from  one  frac- 
tion of  ox  bile.  The  process  of  manufac- 
ture is  extremely  complex  and  the  quan- 
tity that  could  potentially  be  produced 
from  this  source  is  insufficient.  It  takes 
40  cattle  to  produce  enough  drug  for  one 
day's  treatment  of  one  patient.  Hence 
efforts  to  synthesize  the  material  go  on 
apace,  and  now  it  has  been  discovered 
that  cortisone  may  be  made  much  more 
simply  from  a  tropical  Asiatic  and 
African  tree  shrub,  some  species  of 
which  yield  arrow  poison.  The  actual 
plant  used  is  Strophanthus  sarmentosus. 

This  is  a  vine  which  grows  bushy  in  the 
open  but  climbs  high  in  forests,  with 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  peach  and 
wild  cherry,  and  striking  dazzling  white 
flowers  with  purple  centers,  having  dan- 
gling straplike  appendages  from  the 
ends  of  the  petals.  Its  juice  is  highly 
poisonous  and  African  natives  have  used 
it  to  tip  poison  arrows.  Long  since 
USDA  plant  explorers  brought  in  speci- 
mens of  strophanthus  and  these  grow 
under  cultivation  in  our  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Garden,  Coconut  Grove,  Pla.  Carl 
O.  Erlanson,  head  of  the  Division  of  Plant 
Exploration  and  Introduction,  says  tests 
made  there  give  promise  of  the  plant's 
wide  propagation  which  might  provide 
an  unlimited  source  of  the  valuable  drug. 

Public  Health  Service  is  sending  an 
expedition  to  Africa — Liberia  especially — 
and  Malaya  to  collect  specimens  of 
strophanthus.  Dr.  John  T.  Baldwin, 
formerly  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  is  representing  USDA.  Whether 
the  plant  can  be  induced  to  give  reliable 
seed  crops  from  which  sarmentogenin, 
the  active  chemical  precursor  of  corti- 
sone, is  derived,  remains  to  be  proved. 
But  active  work  on  its  culture  is  under 
way  in  the  endeavor  to  produce  sufficient 
seed  from  which  to  extract  material  for 
further  therapeutic  tests.  More  re- 
cently Dr.  Russell  E.  Marker,  formerly 
professor  of  organic  chemistry  at  Penn 
State,  has  derived  "botogenin"  from  the 
discorea  plant,  a  tropical  yam,  from 
which  he  says  quantities  of  cortisone  may 
soon  be  produced. 

•     • 

Research  publication 

The  increasingly  difficult  and  complex 
problem  of  publishing  the  results  of  research 
is  the  subject  of  a  thought-stimulating  arti- 
cle by  Marion  A.  Jurgens  in  Science  for  Au- 
gust 26,  entitled  "Research  Publication :  A 
Federal  Responsibility?"  One  thing  the  au- 
thor advocates  is  the  publication  by  each 
Government  agency  engaged  in  research  of 
some  Journal  offering  its  own  workers  an  out- 
let for  their  papers. 


USDA  alumni  speak 

ONE  OF  THE  SESSIONS  of  the  United 
Nations  Scientific  Conference  on  the 
Utilization  and  Conservation  of  Re- 
sources was  discussing  how  to  organize 
governmental  programs  to  achieve  con- 
servation. Representatives  of  the  great 
western  nations  had  read  learned  papers 
on  how  to  establish  the  intricate  organi- 
zations of  research  and  action  necessary 
to  do  the  job.  Suddenly  a  small,  full- 
blooded  Indian  from  Guatemala  got  the 
floor.  Briefly  but  clearly  he  outlined  the 
conservation  problems  of  his  country, 
where  they  have  a  conservation  staff  of 
only  18  people  with  only  one  of  them — 
himself — having  any  technical  training. 

The  meeting  had  been  brought  down 
to  earth.  This  man  was  immediately 
followed  by  representatives  of  Venezuela, 
Colombia  and  El  Salvador,  making  sug- 
gestions and  throwing  out  problems  of 
their  own.  It  was  a  rather  unusual 
thing  to  see  Latin  American  representa- 
tives taking  such  an  active  part  in  a 
technical  conference  and  after  the  meet- 
ing a  member  of  the  USDA  congratu- 
lated these  four  gentlemen  on  their 
contribution.  "Why  shouldn't  we  be 
speaking  up,"  the  little  Indian  replied. 
"We  are  all  alumni  of  the  USDA." 

Here  was  another  illustration  of  the 
Point-4  Program  in  action.  Those  men 
had  all  been  "trainees"  in  the  Depart- 
ment. The  money  we  had  spent  in  help- 
ing all  four  had  totaled  only  about 
$6,000.  But  it  was  bringing  valuable 
dividends  in  Latin  American  leadership. 

Brief  but  important 

New  home  ec  journal 

Western  Home  Economics  is  a  compara- 
tively new  monthly  news  magazine  for  west- 
ern home  economists,  edited  by  Rosetta 
Perley  and  published  by  the  Short  Publishing 
Co.,  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

"Rural  Electrification" 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  J.  P.  Schaen- 
zer,  who  has  engaged  in  State  and  Federal 
rural  electrification  activities  for  some  20 » 
years.  The  recently  revised  edition  issued 
from  Bruce  Publishing  Co..  Milwaukee,  and 
runs  338  pages.  It  costs  $3.75  and  is  well 
worth  the  money. 

Dr.  Geib  to  Tehran 

Dr.  Horace  V.  Geib.  formerly  assistant  chief 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions' technical  collaboration  branch,  is  now 
agricultural  attache  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy, Tehran.  Dr.  Geib  has  long  been 
known  as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  international 
collaboration  in  technical  agriculture,  and 
has  been  responsible  for  the  implementation 
of  important  details  of  our  program  of  agri- 
cultural cooperation  in  Latin  America.  Just 
before  becoming  agricultural  attache  in  Iran, 
he  served  as  a  technical  consultant  in  con- 
nection with  agricultural  development  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 
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B  vitamins  in  walnuts 

If  you  eat  enough  walnuts  you  will  add  ap- 
preciably to  your  intake  of  thiamine,  ribo- 
flavin, and  niacin,  according  to  work  at  the 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
These  are  all  important  fractions  of  the  vita- 

r»       min  B  complex. 
"Freedom  From  Want" 

This  is  the  title  of  A  Survey  of  the  Possi- 
bilities of  Meeting  the  World's  Pood  Needs, 
-  a  symposium,  edited  by  E.  E.  DeTurk  and 
published  as  Chronica  Botanica,  volume  11, 
No.  4,  Summer  1948.  The  principal  contri- 
'  butors  are  H.  R.  Tolley,  Robert  M.  Salter, 
K.  S.  Quisenberry,  F.  B.  Morrison,  John  D. 
Black,  and  M.  A.  McCall.  For  sale  at  $2  from 
Chronica  Botanica  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  or 
try  the  Library. 

Attending  meetings 

O.  C.  Stine  and  Louis  Bean  of  TJSDA  were 
among  those  designated  as  delegates  to  ihe 
seventh  International  Conference  of  Agricul- 
tural Economists  held  in  Stresa,  Italy,  August 
21-28.  Extension  Director  F.  A.  Anderson  of 
Colorado  was  named  one  of  the  U.  S.  mem- 
bers of  a  commission  representing  this  coun- 
try at  the  World  Conference  on  the  Conserva- 
tion and  Utilization  of  Resources,  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations,  and  held  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess August  17  to  September  6. 

Insect  sprays  in  Europe 

Dr.  James  G.  Horsfall,  Director  of  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
New  Haven,  was  honorary  president  of  the 
section  on  equipment  and  methods  of  appli- 
cation for  agricultural  sprays  at  the  second 
International  Congress  of  Crop  Protection, 
held  in  London  July  20-29.  He  was  an  offi- 
cial representative  of  the  USDA  and  the  only 
American  to  receive  an  invitation  to  serve  as 
an  honorary  officer.  He  felt  that  the  out- 
standing paper  presented  at  the  Congress  was 
a  British  contribution  dealing  with  chemo- 
therapy in  the  control  of  insect  pests. 

Learn  to  read  faster 

Are  you  baffled  by  the  quantity  of  printed 
matter  with  which  you  have  to  cope?  Do 
you  know  how  to  sort  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat  and  then,  after  due  selection,  how  to 
scan  what  should  be  scanned  and  read  rap- 
idly what  should  be  read?  Maybe  if  you 
could  read  faster  you  could  keep  up  with 
what's  going  on  in  the  world — or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  concerned  with  your  specialty. 
We  have  copies  of  a  2-page  guide  on  the  at- 
tainment  of   faster   reading   ability   entitled 

|  "Some  Ideas  on  Rapid  Reading,"  by  W.  R. 
Van  Dersal  of  Soil  Conservation  Service.  If 
you  want  a  copy  write  the  editor  of  USDA  or 

'     phone  Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649. 

^Announcing  "Antibiotics" 

This  is  a  new  book  edited  by  George  W. 
Irving,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural and  Industrial  Chemistry,  and  the 

^  late  Horace  T.  Herrick  of  the  same  bureau 
who  also  directed  the  Northern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  for  some  time.  Contrib- 
rutors  Include  Drs.  Irving  and  Herrick  as  well 
as  Rene  J.  Dubos,  Kenneth  B.  Raper,  Selman 
A.  Waksman,  J.  O.  Heishman,  and  Henry 
Welch.  The  symposium  offers  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  entire  antibiotic  field  and 
is  highly  recommended.  While  it  was  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  USDA  Grad- 

f  uate  School  copies  must  be  purchased 
through  the  Chemical  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y.,  and  not  through  the  Grad- 

'  uate  School.  The  book  with  index  runs  273 
pages,  is  complete  and  authoritative,  and 
costs  $6  a  copy. 


Milton  Eisenhower 

This  former  USDA  Director  of  Information 
has  blossomed  into  the  prominence  of  an 
article  in  Collier's  for  September  3,  entitled 
"Another  Eisenhower,"  and  written  by 
Holmes  Alexander.  There  is  a  superb  like- 
ness of  Milton  in  color  too. 

Community  Chest 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  USDA's 
participation  in  the  1950  Community  Chest 
Campaign  which  takes  place  in  October. 
Assistant  Secretary  Hutchinson  has  been 
designated  Department  chairman  by  Secre- 
tary Brannan;  Joseph  B.  Ragan,  Office  of 
Personnel,  is  vice  chairman.  Agencies  have 
been  asked  to  designate  chairmen. 

War  on  "got!" 

Writes  Arthur  D.  Read,  West  Monroe,  La., 
retired:  "Why  not  declare  war  on  the  misuse 
of  the  word  'got'?  Often  when  used  cor- 
rectly it  makes  very  rough  construction. 
Examples:  I've  got  to  go;  I've  got  a  cold; 
they  got  married;  I  got  very  hot;  he  got  up 
late;  the  skunk  got  caught;  I've  gotten  to 
know  Mr.  Umph;  the  steer  was  got  back  in 
his  corral — and  so  on,  far  into  the  night,  by 
many  good  writers."  OK;  war  is  declared. 
Any  seconds? 

White-fringed  beetles 

We  have  previously  mentioned  white- 
fringed  beetles  in  USDA,  a  destructive  all- 
female  race  scientifically  named  Graphogna- 
thus  leucoloma  fecundus  (Buch.).  The 
beetles  are  parthenogenetic — no  males  are 
known.  If  you  want  the  full  melancholy 
story  about  them  and  what  they  can  do  to 
crops  get  from  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  E-779,  issued  June  1949, 
on  "White-Fringed  Beetles:  Distribution, 
Survey,  and  Control,"  by  C.  F.  Henderson  and 
L.  J.  Padget. 

B.  M.  Gaddis  dies  suddenly 

Beverly  Marshall  Gaddis,  who  headed  the 
Division  of  Domestic  Plant  Quarantines  in 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine, died  suddenly  August  25,  aged  58.  A 
native  of  Georgia  and  a  graduate  of  South 
Georgia  State  Agricultural  College,  he  worked 
in  the  field  of  entomology  in  his  native  State 
until  1929  when  he  entered  Federal  employ- 
ment. He  assumed  his  position  as  a  division 
head  in  the  fall  of  1934.  His  work  against 
the  Mediterranean  fruitfly  in  Florida,  the 
Mexican  fruitfly,  the  grasshopper,  the  white- 
fringed  beetle,  phony  peach  and  peach  mo- 
saic, citrus  canker,  golden  nematode  of  pota- 
toes, and  other  plant  destroyers  was  out- 
standing. He  had  an  international  reputa- 
tion for  organizing  and  directing  emergency 
pest-control  operations. 

Fabre,  entomologist 

Years  ago  when  we  were  learning  to  read 
French  to  bone  up  for  a  civil-service  exam- 
ination we  often  translated  some  of  the 
works  of  Jean  Henri  Fabre,  a  $320-a-year  pro- 
fessor at  the  Lycee  of  Avignon  until  he  was 
sacked  in  1870  for  permitting  girls  to  attend 
his  science  classes,  and  who  then  became  a 
fabulous  entomologist.  He  bought  two  sun- 
scorched,  rocky  acres  in  the  department  of 
Vaucluse  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
observing  insects  and  writing  about  them 
in  a  most  dramatic  and  fascinating  way.  He 
was  then  55;  at  85  he  became  world  famous; 
at  91  he  died.  Whether  he  was  always  wholly 
accurate  is  for  trained  entomologists  to  say, 
but  that  he  wrote  well  is  obvious  even  in  "The 
Insect  World  of  J.  Henri  Fabre,"  an  English 
edition  of  some  of  his  works  edited  by  Edwin 
Way  Teale  and  published  by  Dodd,  Mead,  at 
$3.50.  Try  a  sample  and  be  convinced  your- 
self. 


We  have  more 

If  you  intended  to  write  for  copies  but  for- 
got or  neglected  to  do  so — we  still  have  some 
of  "The  King's  English,"  on  writing  better 
business  letters,  and  "Can  We  Learn  To  Live 
Together,"  relations  between  supervisors  and 
those  supervised.  Just  write  the  editor  of 
USDA  and  mention  which  you  want. 

Fire  Prevention  Week 

The  President  has  proclaimed  October  9  to 
15  as  National  Fire  Prevention  Week.  The 
Secretary  has  asked  the  Office  of  Information 
and  the  Extension  Service  to  provide  lead- 
ership in  USDA's  educational  and  informa- 
tional programs  aimed  at  material  reduction 
in  the  toll  on  farm  life  and  property  from 
fire. 

Flesch  again 

The  Art  of  Readable  Writing  by  Rudolf 
Flesch  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York  City,  $3, 
237  pp.)  has  appeared  and  was  reviewed 
somewhat  equivocally  by  Lester  Merkel,  Sun- 
day editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  for  August  28, 
under  the  title  "The  Elusive  Art  of  Readable 
Writing." 

Dr.  George  Haines  dead 

Dr.  George  Haines,  a  long-time  member  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  staff  prior 
to  his  retirement  for  disability,  died  on 
August  28  following  a  prolonged  illness.  Dr. 
Haines,  well-known  in  the  field  of  animal 
husbandry,  served  OES  from  March  4,  1922 
until  September  30,  1946.  He  obtained  his 
B.  S.  and  M.  S.  degrees  at  Cornell  and  his 
Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Cotton  controls 

On  August  29  the  President  approved  S. 
1962  (Public  Law  272,  81st  Cong.)  which 
amends  earlier  provisions  for  marketing 
quotas  and  national  acreage  allotments  for 
cotton  and  also  contains  provisions  relating 
to  wheat  and  peanuts  during  1950-51.  You 
will  find  an  abstract  of  this  law  in  the  Digest 
of  Congressional  Proceedings  issued  August 
30;  get  it  from  Division  of  Legislative  Reports, 
Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  USDA. 

Specialists  in  information 

P.  K.  Norris  and  Dr.  J.  Norman  Efferson, 
well-known  international  specialists  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  on 
cotton  and  rice,  underwent  reversals  of  in- 
formational character  recently.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Norris  has  been  a  USDA  expert  on 
cotton  production  and  trade  from  Nome  to 
Patagonia,  and  Dr.  Efferson  has  spent  most 
of  the  past  2  years  studying  the  rice  situation 
at  first-hand  all  over  the  world.  Both  spe- 
cialists, however,  in  response  to  request,  ap- 
peared on  the  Voice  of  America  to  tell  the 
world  about  how  cotton  and  rice  are  grown 
in  the  U..  S.  Did  fine  jobs,  too.  It  was  on 
VOA's  internationally  popular  program 
"Cross  Country  America." 

Co-op  educational  handbook 

Security  of  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration loans  depends  basically  on  successful 
functioning  of  its  borrowers  as  co-ops  ope- 
rated by  and  for  the  members.  Hence  the 
issuance  of  Miscellaneous  Publication  No. 
685,  "Telling  the  Co-op  Story,"  prepared  by 
REA  as  a  handbook  to  help  electric  co-ops  in 
planning  and  conducting  member  relations 
activities.  Not  a  source  of  co-op  subject- 
matter  information,  but  a  guide  to  the  use 
of  educational  techniques,  the  handbook 
contains  suggestions  on  organizing  an  edu- 
cational program,  using  various  methods  of 
getting  information  to  rural  people,  and 
measuring  accomplishments.  It  should  be 
helpful  to  people  doing  educational  work 
with  co-ops  of  any  kind.  For  sale  by 
Superintendent  of  Documents  at  35  cents. 
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Secretary  Brannan 

Under  the  title  "The  Battling  Author  of  the 
Brannan  Plan,"  you  will  And  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  for  August  28  an  article 
on  Secretary  Brannan  by  Jay  Walz,  who  pro- 
nounces him  an  excellent  executive  and  views 
him  favorably. 

John  D.  Black 

John  D.  Black,  professor  of  agricultural 
economics  at  Harvard  University  since  1927, 
has  been  appointed  to  serve  on  the  11-man 
Agricultural  Research  Policy  Committee 
under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act.  The 
committee  met  at  USDA  September  22-23. 

Rabbits  and  their  feed 

In  USDA  for  August  1  the  feeding  of  rab- 
bits with  weeds  was  discussed.  If  you  want 
to  know  more  about  the  scientific  feeding  of 
rabbits  we  now  suggest  you  get  Circular  No. 
819,  dated  April  1949,  "Feed  Required  to 
Produce  6-Pound  Rabbits  After  Weaning,  and 
Conditions  Affecting  Their  Carcass  Grades 
and  Cute."  It  is  by  Charles  E.  Kellogg,  act- 
ing in  charge  of  fur-farming  Investigations 
for  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  and  Director  George  S.  Templeton  and 
Superintendent  Allan  Suitor  of  the  U.  S. 
Rabbit  Experiment  Station,  Fontana,  Calif. 

"I  give  you  Prof.  Potts!" 

You  have  no  doubt  read  many  articles  or 
even  books  on  how  to  make  a  speech.  But 
did  you  ever  see  any  instructions  on  how 
to  introduce  the  victim  who  is  to  make  the 
speech?  That  is  also  a  highly  specialized 
technical  art.  The  way  you  introduce  the 
speaker  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  enterprise.  If  Interested  In  this 
subject  you  should  read  "Preparing  the  Way 
for  Speakers,"  by  Bill  Clark,  associate  agri- 
cultural agent,  Dane  County,  Wis.  If  you 
want  a  copy  write  the  editor  of  USDA  or  phone 
(Ext.  4649)   Miss  Arden. 

Wood  retires  from  REA 

Franklin  P.  Wood,  head  of  the  Power  Man- 
agement Section,  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, retired  recently  at  75  after  13 
years  with  the  agency.  A  native  of  Colorado 
he  was  a  member  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado's first  graduating  class  in  the  school  of 
engineering,  1908.  Frank  Wood  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished engineer  who  filled  many  im- 
portant industrial  positions.  Morris  L. 
Cooke,  John  Carmody,  and  Administrator 
Wickard  all  attended  his  farewell  luncheon — 
Harry  Slattery  could  not  attend  because  of 
illness  resulting  In  his  death  September  1. 
The  Minnkota  Power  Cooperative,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  has  named  Its  power  plant 
the  Franklin  P.  Wood  Station.  More  than 
200  friends  and  associates  of  Mr.  Wood  sent 
him  letters  which  were  bound  in  a  suitably 
inscribed  album. 

Quotable  quote 

Quotation  from  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
James  Mitchell  in  an  address  August  23  to 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  convention  In 
Miami:  "The  number  of  people  who  are 
working  for  the  Federal  Government  at  any 
particular  time  depends  upon  what  services 
you,  the  American  public,  want  from  your 
Government,  and  how  much  work  it  takes  to 
give  you  those  services.  If  you  Insist,  as  you 
do,  and  rightly,  that  this  Nation  be  ade- 
quately protected,  you  will  have  more  people 
at  work  In  your  national  defense  establish- 
ment. If  you  insist,  and  you  do,  that  your 
mail  be  delivered  on  time,  that  your  food  and 
drugs  be  properly  inspected,  that  there  be  a 
price  floor  on  cotton,  that  smugglers  be  kept 
outside  of  our  borders,  and  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  other  services  performed,  then  you 
are  automatically  going  to  have  more  people 
working  for  the  Federal  Government." 


Europe's  bread-grain  crop 

If  you  are  Interested  in  the  1949  bread- 
grain  crop  In  Europe,  excluding  U.  S.  S.  R, 
write  the  editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss 
Arden,  Ext.  4649  and  ask  for  No.  1863. 

Recently  retired — 

Conrad  B.  Doyle,  widely  known  throughout 
the  cotton  Industry  for  his  work  in  develop- 
ment of  standardized  production  of  cotton 
in  one-variety  communities,  retired  from  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  after  48  years  of  service. 
Daniel  Hansen,  superintendent  of  the  Hunt- 
ley (Mont.)  Field  Station  since  1910,  notable 
for  his  researches  in  irrigation  agriculture, 
also  retired  with  39  years  of  service. 

James  M.  Gray 

On  August  27,  James  M.  Gray  passed  away, 
a  victim  of  Hodgkins  disease,  aged  62.  He 
represented  4-H  Club  work  in  the  Western 
region  for  the  Division  of  Field  Coordination, 
Extension  Service.  Mr.  Gray  was  for  many 
years  associated  with  the  agriculture  of  his 
native  State  of  North  Carolina.  As  an  ex- 
tension worker,  he  served  in  the  capacities 
of  county  agent,  district  agent,  and  assistant 
director.  Before  joining  the  extension  staff 
In  Washington,  in  December  1947,  Mr.  Gray 
had  headed  the  Land  Acquisition  and  Sales 
Division  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

This  will  "advise"  you 

US DA's  August  1  item  on  "Sloppy  Word 
Usage"  still  brings  repercussions.  Now  a 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
employee  writes:  "Probably  the  word  most 
sloppily  used  in  this  branch  is  'advise.'  I 
cannot  get  a  letter  out  in  which  I  ask  some- 
one to  'tell'  me  something;  it  will  be  type- 
written by  someone  who  does  not  know  the 
difference  In  meaning  between  'advise'  and 
tell'  or  'Inform'."  Look  up  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "advise"  before  you  use  it  next  time. 
If  you  are  really  giving  advice,  OK — and 
probably  it  is  not  wanted  anyway!  But  use 
"tell"  or  "inform"  if  that's  what  you  mean. 

Neil  E.  Stevens 

This  vivid  personality  and  brilliant  writer. 
Dr.  Stevens,  died  last  June  26,  aged  62,  at 
Urbana,  111.  A  native  of  Maine,  a  graduate 
of  Bates  College  with  a  doctorate  from  Yale, 
his  work  in  old  BPI  Included  research  on 
chestnut  blight,  the  diseases  of  strawberries 
and  cranberries,  and  direction  of  the  Plant 
Disease  Survey  1930-33,  and  of  the  corn  dis- 
ease project  1933-36.  He  left  the  bureau  to 
become  professor  of  plant  pathology  and 
later  head  of  the  botany  department  at  Uni- 
versity of  Hlinois.  A  communication  from 
him  on  the  value  of  studying  disease-free 
plants  appeared  In  August  26.  Science. 

Field  Day  at  Woodward  Station 

Under  Secretary  A.  J.  Loveland  will  be  a 
featured  speaker  at  the  range  and  crop  im- 
provement field  day,  October  8,  at  the  U.  S. 
Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station,  Wood- 
ward and  Fort  Supply,  Okla.  Supt.  David  A. 
Savage  announces  that  many  new  develop- 
ments In  research  on  farm  and  ranch  prob- 
lems will  be  presented.  The  program  will 
cover  crop  production  and  homestead  plant- 
ings as  well  as  range  Improvement  and  graz- 
ing management,  and  will  Include  a  morning 
tour  of  work  on  the  main  station,  as  well  as 
Inspection  of  the  beef  cattle  grazing  work, 
reseeded  pastures,  and  brush  control  studies 
on  the  range  In  the  afternoon.  Following 
the  field  day  a  special  series  of  inspections 
and  discussions  has  been  arranged  for  techni- 
cal men  and  others  who  wish  to  study  the 
work  at  Woodward  in  greater  detail. 


Lindstrom  abroad 

Chester  A.  Lindstrom,  Chief,  Motion  Pic- 
ture Service,  attended  the  International  Film 
Exhibitions  at  Venice  and  Cannes  this  sum- 
mer as  official  U.  S.  representative. 

British   honor   Bird 

The  Poultry  Association  of  Great  Britain 
gave  one  of  Its  most  coveted  prizes — the  Tom 
Newman  Memorial  Award — this  year  to  Dr. 
H.  R.  Bird,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  for  his  researches  in  1948. 

Marketing  information 

In  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situa- 
tion for  August  1949,  available  from  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  you  will  find 
accounts  of  the  results  of  two  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  Studies,  one  on  Marketing 
Margins  for  Washington  Delicious  Apples 
Sold  in  Chicago  and  the  other  on  Shipper 
Costs  and  Rail -Truck  Competition  Affected 
by  Changes  in  Source  of  Supply  as  Shown  by 
Potato  Movements  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Forest  fire  terror 

Forest  fires  have  been  unusually  bad  this 
year.  Between  August  1  and  23  over  40.000 
acres  of  National  Forest  land  burned  with 
tremendous  losses  in  timber,  watershed, 
wildlife,  and  recreational  values.  During  3 
weeks  16  men  lost  their  lives  fighting  forest 
fires  and  by  August  23  about  3,000  men  ware 
battling  flames  mostly  in  inaccessible  country 
difficult  to  traverse.  Most  of  the  fires  re- 
sulted from  lightning,  but  the  5,600-acre 
Shasta  (Calif.)  fire  spread  from  a  carelessly 
handled  sheep  herder's  campfire  and  a 
pick-up  truck  which  ignited  caused  the  blaze 
of  like  acreage  on  Payette  National  Forest  in 
Idaho. 

"Farm  Tools  With  Wings" 

Under  this  title  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  writing 
on  "The  Air  World"  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  for  August  21,  reminded  us  that  rice 
growers  depend  on  the  airplane  now  for  sow- 
ing, fertilizing,  and  weed-killing.  Weed- 
Infested  wheat  in  the  Midwest  is  freed  of 
weeds  by  airplane  dusting  of  2,  4-D  at  S2  an 
acre.  Part  of  the  Maine  area  burned  in  the  au- 
tumn-1947  forest  fires  has  been  reseeded  with 
white  pine  from  aircraft.  Airplanes  have 
been  used  to  reseed  some  western  range  lands 
successfully.  Apple  trees  can  be  plane- 
sprayed  with  chemicals  to  prevent  premature 
drop  of  the  fruit.  The  downwash  of  helicop- 
ters flown  low  over  orchards  is  used  to  har- 
vest pecans  In  lieu  of  hand  picking.  Crop- 
dusting  for  the  cotton  boll  weevil  and 
spraying  ripened  cotton  to  defoliate  the  plant 
after  the  boll  is  formed  are  both  carried  on 
now  by  planes.  Planes  aid  in  fighting  forest 
fires,  stocking  streams  with  fish,  destroying 
predatory  birds  and  animals,  aiding  birds  and 
bees  in  pollination,  exercising  mosquito  con- 
trol, agitating  the  air  to  prevent  frost  In  tht! 
citrus  belt,  and  in  the  combat  against  swarm- 
ing grasshoppers.  Farm  tools  on  wings  in- 
deed! 
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Fie  on  red  tape! 


FOR  OCTOBER  10, 1949 


Mr.  Wickard  speaks  out      Robot  professor 


SINCE  YOU  ARE  all  Federal  employees 
you  may  like  the  following  from  a  talk  by 
Administrator  Claude  R.  Wickard  before 
a  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
staff  conference,  August  31: 

"It  irks  me  no  end  when  I  hear  or 
read  disparaging  remarks  about  Federal 
employees  being  a  useless  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  and  not  worth  the  salaries  they 
get.  I  wish  some  of  these  glib  detractors 
could  get  the  feel  of  the  high  morale, 
the  earnest  devotion  to  duty,  and  the 
magnificent  efforts  to  cope  with  an  ever- 
growing work  load  without  letting  down 
on  quality  of  performance,  which  you 
people  exemplify. 

"We  are  carrying  on  a  program  about 
four  times  as  big  as  before  the  war  with 
about  the  same  size  staff  REA  had  then. 
And  even  before  the  war,  REA  had  a 
reputation  for  operating  with  the  mini- 
mum of  waste  motion  and  performing  its 
great  task  efficiently  and  economically. 
Every  one  of  you,  whether  you  work  in 
the  mail  room  or  sit  at  a  typewriter  or 
do  some  other  clerical  or  professional 
work,  is  making  a  direct  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram which  is  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance to  our  rural  people  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

"You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  your 
part  in  it.  You  need  never  be  ashamed 
ato  let  it  be  known  that  you  are  a  public 
♦servant  on  the  REA  team.  The  pro- 
gram's outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ment speaks  for  itself  and  for  the  quality 
of  the  work  you  have  done. 

"And  let  me  assure  you  that  I  shall  miss 
no  opportunity  to  correct  any  belittle- 
ment  of  our  REA  staff,  from  whatever 
source  it  may  come.  For  no  one  knows 
better  than  I,  who  as  Administrator  am 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
'  gram,  how  greatly  its  success  to  date  is 
due  to  the  loyalty,  enthusiasm,  and  hard 
work  of  you,  my  fellow  employees." 
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A  WHILE  BACK  in  writing  in  USDA 
about  the  new  brain-machines  we  asked 
in  wonder  how  soon  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  replace  CAF's — or  profession- 
als. It  seems  they  replaced  the  latter 
first.  Pennsylvania  State  College  now 
has  a  robot  professor  with  an  electronic 
brain  and  four  faces  which  it  uses  to 
teach — professors!  It  confronts  a  class- 
room seating  40,  its  faces  forming  a  line 
on  the  traditional  platform  where  the 
professor  usually  sits. 

The  right  face  is  the  console  and  is 
dotted  with  lights,  black  knobs,  and 
switches  representing  2,000  electric  re- 
lays; this  is  the  robot's  eyes  and  ears.  At 
the  opposite  end  sits  its  memory  in  a  big 
glass-faced  box.  Between  the  memory 
and  the  console  stand  two  smaller  glass- 
faced  boxes,  one  bearing  numerals  which 
light  up  alone  or  in  combinations,  and 
the  other  having  40  small  spaces  the  size 
of  business  cards.  The  last  adds  up  the 
scores.  Behind  the  robot  is  a  large  movie 
screen.  The  class  looks  at  the  screen  and 
listens  to  sound-track  instructions.  The 
students  never  speak;  they  answer  by 
pressing  buttons  in  a  small  black  box  on 
their  desks. 

A  live  instructor  may  stand  by  to  throw 
switches  occasionally,  but  the  robot  re- 
cords the  time  it  takes  students  to  answer 
and  what  the  answers  are,  and  corrects 
them  if  prodded  by  the  student.  If  the 
live  instructor  forgets  any  part  of  his 
functions  the  robot  flashes  a  red  light  to 
warn  him.  He  can  feed  a  stack  of  cards 
into  the  console  and  leave  the  room, 
however,  and  the  machine  will  deliver 
the  lesson  as  outlined,  probably  coughing 
here  and  there  to  make  it  realistic.  The 
memory  box  meanwhile  makes  instan- 
taneous, permanent  records  of  all  an- 
swers by  each  individual  and  computes 
percentages.  Let  him  try  to  hoodwink 
the  robot  if  he  can! 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  of  the 
Management  Improvement  and  Man- 
power Utilization  Program  recently 
counted  the  suggestions  that  have  en- 
tered MIMU  channels  since  1944 — 233. 
These  are  the  "tough"  suggestions  that 
involve  changes  in  law  and  changes  in 
Department  or  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
General  Accounting  Office,  or  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  regulations.  These  sug- 
gestions are  endorsed  by  the  agencies  and 
are  submitted  to  the  Department  when 
an  agency  does  not  have  authority  to 
take  action.  The  proposals  may  come 
from  employees,  committees,  teams,  oi 
even  the  Bureau  chief. 

Of  the  233  received,  73  were  adopted, 
and  67  could  not  be  adopted;  60  are  being 
investigated  and  33  others  are  in  a  spe- 
cial status,  such  as  "withdrawn"  or 
"closed  out  by  agreement."  The  ratio 
of  adoption  to  nonadoptions  runs  about 
50-50  for  all  suggestions  that  last  through 
a  full-dress  investigation.  One  of  the 
most  significant  facts  is  that  the  volume 
of  these  suggestions  has  doubled  in  the 
past  year. 

As  an  example  of  a  recent  suggestion 
that  entered  this  channel,  an  employee 
proposed  and  his  agency  recommended 
that  Department  agencies  order  only 
those  titles  of  the  forthcoming  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  that  concern  their 
work,  instead  of  complete  sets,  as  in  the 
past.  Adoption  of  this  suggestion  re- 
duced the  number  of  volumes  ordered  by 
3  of  our  agencies  from  4,000  to  2,000. 
The  suggestion  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  National 
Archives  for  Government-wide  applica- 
tion. 

This  channel  is  open  to  any  employee 
of  the  Department  who  thinks  he  has 
a  better  way  of  doing  a  job  and  where  ac- 
tion has  to  be  taken  outside  his  agency. 
Suggestions  that  take  this  route  for  in- 
vestigation and  adoption  frequently  re- 
sult in  cash  awards  for  eligible  employees. 
See  your  own  agency's  Key  Management 
Representative. 

YOU  FIELD  PEOPLE! 

You  are  not  doing  USDA  justice  in  the 
matter  of  sending  in  contributions.  This 
should  really  be  more  your  news  bulletin 
than  Washington's  because  there  are  five 
or  six  of  you  to  one  of  us  in  Washington. 
USDA  needs  field  contributions  and  the 
editor  lacks  funds  to  travel.  Anyone  can 
send  in  a  contribution.  Don't  worry  about 
how  it  is  written;  we'll  rewrite  it  here  if 
you  do  not  want  to  bother  getting  it  in 
final  form  and  we  clear  through  your  own 
agency's  information  office  before  publica- 
tion. Now  let's  have  something  from  you, 
and  we  do  mean  YOU! 


Meet  the  vegetables 

OUR  COMMON  VEGETABLES  are  great 
travelers.  They  literally  came  from  all 
over  the  globe.  The  potato,  of  course,  is 
a  native,  was  first  dehydrated  by  the 
American  Indians,  and  is  not  Irish  at  all. 
The  sweetpotato,  product  of  a  plant  in 
the  morning-glory  family,  is  another  pre- 
Columbian  native,  but  remember  the  true 
yam  is  an  entirely  different  plant  almost 
unknown  and  really  a  curiosity  in  the 
U.  S.  Soft,  rich,  moist  sweetpotatoes  are 
not  yams.  Sweet  corn  descended  from 
a  maize  grown  on  Andean  slopes  in  pre- 
Columbian  times.  The  Old  World  was 
familiar  with  beans  before  Columbus,  but 
not  with  our  common  kinds  or  our  lima, 
the  latter  a  native  of  Guatemala;  these 
and  snap  beans  were  staples  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians'  diet.  Soybeans  came  from 
China  where  they  were  grown  as  long  as 
5,000  years  ago.  Peas  were  introduced 
into  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age  and 
the  cavemen  knew  them.  And  cowpeas, 
which  are  just  "peas"  in  the  South,  are 
a  native  of  India  which  reached  Africa 
in  prehistoric  times;  the  first  slaves 
brought  them  to  our  shores. 

The  cabbage  family  is  a  huge  affair, 
head  cabbage  having  gotten  its  start  in 
southern  Europe  to  be  perfected  further 
north.  Brussels  sprouts  and  kohlrabi 
are  almost  the  only  vegetables  that  orig- 
inated in  northern  Europe  except  for  the 
rutabaga  which  is  a  cabbage-turnip 
cross.  Kale  and  collards  are  leafy,  non- 
heading  cabbages,  which  originated  in 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  westernmost 
Asiatic  areas.  (Spinach,  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  cabbage  family,  came  from 
Persia.)  Broccoli  and  cauliflower  are 
the  flowers  of  cabbage  plants  so  similar 
that  they  are  designated  as  a  single  bo- 
tanical variety,  and  they  were  known  in 
ancient  Mediterranean  lands  long  before 
heading  cabbage  was. 

Salsify  and  parsnip  have  been  culti- 
vated for  2,000  years  and  grew  wild  in 
Asia  Minor  and  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean area.  Carrots  have  been  grown  in 
the  Near  East  since  time  immemorial; 
the  Greeks  thought  them  beneficial  but 
did  not  know  why;  only  recently  have 
they  been  eaten  raw  or  as  salad.  The 
turnip  is  a  native  of  westernmost  Asia 
and  the  eastern  Mediterranean  area. 
Beets  and  Swiss  chard  are  the  same  spe- 
cies, believe  it  or  not,  and  both  were 
known  to  the  Romans.  Squash  and 
pumpkin  merge  so  closely  into  one  an- 
other that  many  "pumpkin"  pies  are 
really  squash;  they  were  both  important 
foods  of  the  American  Indians. 


Onions  and  their  kin  provided  food 
flavors  in  early  Biblical  times;  the  onion, 
related  to  the  lily,  came  from  mid-Asia. 
Endive,  related  to  wild  chickory,  is  an- 
other native  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Asia  Minor  area  but  was  known  to  the 
Romans.  Lettuce  and  Romaine  (the 
name  of  the  latter  shows  its  Roman 
origin)  hail  from  the  Near  East,  and  Chi- 
nese cabbage  and  Chinese  mustard  came 
to  the  Western  world  from  the  Orient 
only  recently.  Parsley  and  celery  were 
known  to  the  ancients — the  Romans 
thought  parsley  warded  off  drunkenness! 
Peppers  were  here  in  great  variety  when 
Columbus  came  and  many  thought  them 
the  most  valuable  discovery  he  made. 
Our  pre-Columbian  American  Indians 
grew  tomatoes  of  all  kinds  and  shapes 
and  ate  them,  but  whites  in  North  Amer- 
ica long  regarded  them  as  poisonous  until 
Europeans  showed  the  way  toward  con- 
suming them  as  food.  Cucumbers  came 
from  the  warm  hills  and  valleys  of  north- 
west India,  while  the  radish  is  a  native 
of  China. 

Asparagus  is  another  native  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 
The  globe  artichoke  was  developed  from 
a  wild  thistle  in  Mediterranean  lands. 
Okra  or  gumbo,  a  relative  of  the  cotton 
plant,  is  native  to  the  Abyssinian  Plateau, 
and  was  carried  from  Ethiopia  to  Arabia 
in  prehistoric  times.  India  supplied  us 
with  eggplants  and  Indian  mustard. 
Rhubarb  came  from  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  Asia  Minor  region.  The 
watermelon  is  an  African  native  culti- 
vated thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  and  still  found  wild  in  interior 
Africa.  Muskmelons,  cantaloupes,  and 
the  melons  generally  were  well  known  to 
the  Ancient  Persians  and  originated  in 
Iran. 

(These  items  were  cribbed  from  Victor  R. 
Boswell's  article  on  Our  Vegetable  Travelers 
in  August  1949  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine which  see  to  learn  much  more  about  the 
vegetables.) 


U.  S.  and  World  Affairs 

This  is  a  series  of  free  lectures  sponsored 
by  the  Graduate  School,  USDA,  which  began 
October  6  with  a  lecture  on  The  Oil  of  the 
Middle  East — Its  Economic  and  Political  Sig- 
nificance presented  by  Herbert  Feis,  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. Other  lectures  in  this  series  will  be: 
Southeast  Asia  and  Rice  by  N.  G.  Abhyankar, 
Food  Counselor  of  the  Embassy  of  India,  Oc- 
tober 20;  The  Economic  Rehabilitation  of 
Greece  by  George  C.  McGhee,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  November  3;  Indonesia  and 
the  Netherlands  by  N.  A.  C.  Slotemaker  de 
Bruine,  Counselor,  Embassy  of  the  Nether- 
lands, November  17;  The  Philippines  by 
Emilio  Abello,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Em- 
bassy of  the  Philippines,  December  1;  Na- 
tionalism and  Development  in  the  Arab 
World  by  George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  December  15.  The  lectures  are  held 
in  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Auditorium. 


Multiflora  rose  answers 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  and 
other  USDA  people  who  have  been  dig- 
ging up  answers  to  a  flood  of  questions  on 
multiflora  rose  fences  the  last  2  years  or 
so  now  have  a  handy  illustrated  leaflet  to  * 
speed  the  task  for  them.  USDA  Leaflet 
No.  256  tells  where,  when,  and  how  to 
grow  this  increasingly  popular  hedge,  as 
well  as  how  to  care  for  the  "living 
fences."  Authors  of  the  new  leaflet  are 
Wallace  L  Anderson,  chief  of  the  SCS 
regional  biology  division  at  Milwaukee,  * 
Wis.,  and  Frank  C.  Edminster,  chief  of 
the  regional  biology  division  at  Upper 
Darby,  Pa. 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  multiflora  rose 
listed  include:  It  makes  a  living  fence 
that  "will  keep  both  your  livestock  and 
your  soil  within  its  boundaries";  it's  the" 
least  expensive  fence  to   establish  and 
maintain;  it  provides  good  wildlife  cover;    ' 
it  doesn't  grow  tall  enough  to  shade  adja- 
cent farm  crops  or  to  require  trimming, 
and  doesn't  have  widespreading  roots  to 
reduce  crop  yields;  its  thorns  protect  it 
from  being  eaten  down  by  livestock  but» 
aren't  long  enough  to  puncture  tractor 
tires.     And    it    is    "a    thing    of    lasting 
beauty,"  with  masses  of  white  bloom  in 
spring  and  red  fruits  in  winter. 

Mother  never  met  father 

IT  IS  very  probable  that  the  mother  of 
the  cow  which  produced  the  milk  you 
found  on  your  doorstep  this  morning 
never  met  the  father  of  her  calf.  De- 
spite this  social  lapse  considerable  co- 
operation was  probably  involved.  For 
Farm  Credit  Administration  reports 
there  were  963  dairy  farmers'  coopera- 
tives engaged  in  the  artificial  insemina- 
tion of  dairy  cattle  by  January  1,  1948.' 
All  these  co-ops  had  been  organized 
during  the  previous  decade,  indicating 
rapid  development  and  spread  of  the>»: 
basic  idea. 

About  1.2  million  cows  had  been  arti 
ficially  inseminated  as  a  result  of  services 
extended  by  co-ops  prior  to  1947.  Abou 
1,750,000  of  the  Nation's  dairy  cows  were1 
listed  with  co-ops  for  such  service  during 
1948.  Most  of  the  associations  reporting  ^ 
did  not  operate  stud  farms  but  relied 
upon  other  sources.  That  is  because  ac- 
cumulating capital  to  purchase  good 
bulls  in  sufficient  numbers  presents  ai 
serious  problem  to  any  newly  organized 
cooperative,  though  the  co-ops  did  oper- 
ate 81  bull  studs.  Among  the  advan- 
tages of  artificial  insemination  are 
lowered  costs  and  improved  calves  from 
better  sires.  So  much  for  life  without 
father.  f 
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Mr.  Hiscox  retires 


Organizational  personality     IFYEP 


JOSEPH  W.  HISCOX,  Chief  of  the  Ex- 
hibits Service,  Office  of  Information, 
retired  September  30  after  32  years  of 
service.     He  was  another  dedicated  pub- 

a  lie  servant  who,  in  his  capacity  for  service 
and  his  devotion  to  duty,  reminds  us 
again  of  Wm.  A.  Jump,  whose  close  friend 
and  associate  Mr.  Hiscox  was  for  many 

'  years.  Exhibits  Service  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  educational  exhibit 
work  of  the  Department. 

A  native  of  Texas  who,  however,  grew 
up  in  Atlanta,  Mr.  Hiscox  spent  two 
decades  as  a  crack  stenographer,  court 
reporter,  and  secretary.  He  entered  the 
old  Bureau  of  Markets  in  1917  but  almost 
immediately  was  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  and,  in  1920,  was  asked  to 
take  charge  of  exhibits  work.  An  hum- 
ble man  with  no  previous  experience  in 
this  line  he  remembered  Moses  who,  when 
asked  by  the  Lord  to  arouse  the  people, 
i  complained  he  could  not  speak  and  sug- 
gested his  brother  Aaron  be  designated. 
However,  Moses  did  a  first-class  job.  So 
did  Mr.  Hiscox.  Indeed,  he  developed  a 
wholly  new,  remarkably  effective,  and 
highly  successful  instrument  of  mass 
education.  He  worked  long  hours,  over- 
came obstacles,  and  his  day  was  never 
done  developing  large-scale  educational 
programs  through  exhibits  at  fairs  and 
expositions.  Finally  a  birth  entry  in  the 
family  Bible  convinced  him  he  was  70 
and  must  retire. 

In  1935  Mr.  Hiscox  was  appointed  by 
the  President  as  Federal  Commissioner 
for  all  Government  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  California  (San  Diego) 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  He 
also  served  as  coordinator  of  Federal 
exhibits  at  the  seventh  World  Poultry 
Congress,  the  International  Fur  Trade 
Exposition,  in  Germany,  and  other  such 
affairs.  He  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  honorary  member  of  the 
International  Association  of  Fairs  and 
Expositions.  For  a  fellow  who  started 
cut  knowing  nothing  about  what  he  was 
J  to  do  (his  own  confession)  he  did  himself 
proud.  Now  except  for  answering  cor- 
respondence from  all  over  the  world, 
consulting  on  all  sorts  of  exhibit  prob- 
lems, and  writing  a  few  books,  he  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do.    Good  luck! 


Mclntyre  abroad 

Another  innocent  has  gone  abroad,  E.  R. 
Mclntyre  of  Office  of  Information,  who  says 
there  is  nothing  official  about  his  trip  with 
a  party  of  friendly  farm  folk,  "just  a  'green- 
horn gawking'  journey  which  we  label  'edu- 
cational' to  satisfy  our  conscience."  He 
finances  himself  on  a  tour  sponsored  by  Farm 
Journal. 


SOME  ORGANIZATIONS  develop  very 
fine  personalities.  They  exercise  four 
important  dynamic  powers:  Appercep- 
tion through  observation,  experimenta- 
tion, and  research;  memory  via  records; 
reasoning  by  analysis  and  synthesis;  and 
design  through  planning  and  arrange- 
ment. Forest  Service  has  long  had  such 
a  successfully  functioning  organizational 
personality,  says  Dan  Braum,  Office  of 
Personnel. 

It  reflects  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
personality  of  Gifford  Pinchot  who,  as 
far  as  is  known,  was  the  first  Govern- 
ment agency  head  to  use  the  services  of 
a  management  engineer — Frank  Rich- 
ards who  was  employed  in  1905  and  paid 
by  Pinchot  himself  to  study  the  functions 
of  the  agency.  For  45  years  the  policy 
of  FS  and  predecessor  organizations  has 
been  "The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  in  the  long  run."  In  1927  Earl 
W.  Loveridge  and  others  made  an  adap- 
tation of  scientific  management  to  the 
work  of  the  Service. 

Thereby  job-load  analysis  was  intro- 
duced, and  FS  is  almost  alone  among 
Federal  agencies  in  using  a  complete  set 
of  service-wide  work  standards  in  pre- 
paring its  budget.  It  was  this  step  that 
enabled  FS  to  cooperate  so  quickly  and 
intelligently  in  major  projects  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  when  asked 
to  furnish  guidance  in  1933.  Its  sound 
organizational  personality  also  enabled 
FS  to  conduct  its  inspections  and  con- 
trols intelligently  and  to  imbue  its  staff 
everywhere  with  a  traditionally  fine 
method  of  getting  at  the  facts,  deciding 
on  procedures,  and  permitting  situations 
to  give  the  order  in  specific  cases. 

FS  has  thousands  of  well-trained  eyes 
uniformly  directed  from  many  angles  on 
the  forest  problems  of  the  United  States. 
Since  its  inception  its  records  have  been 
like  well-indexed  open  books'.  Its  group 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  its  problems 
are  outstanding,  and  it  has  consistently 
utilized  scientific  methods  of  planning 
work,  establishing  work  standards,  and 
scheduling  jobs  realistically. 

USDA's  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS 

USDA  Document  No.  1.  Origin,  Struc- 
ture, and  Functions  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  been  slightly  re- 
vised and  redated  September  1,  1949.  The 
revisions  take  care  of  changes  in  function 
produced  by  the  new  Housing  and  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Acts  and  transfer  of  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  Marketing  Act 
work  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Admin- 
istration, along  with  some  minor  new  en- 
tries. For  up  to  6  copies  write  the  editor 
of  USDA  or  phone  Miss  Arden  on  Ext. 
4649. 


IT'S  A  GREAT  DAY  for  initials  but  we 
shall  not  keep  the  secret.  The  Interna- 
tional Farm  Youth  Exchange  Project  is 
designed  to  let  foreign  farm  youth  find 
out  directly  how  American  farming  is 
carried  on,  and  vice  versa.  When  he 
commissioned  our  31  delegates  of  1949 
as  "grass-roots  diplomats,"  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  George  V.  Allen  told 
them  that  the  construction  of  a  lasting 
peace  depended  primarily  upon  the  in- 
formation, attitudes,  and  ideals  of  the 
various  peoples  of  the  earth  toward 
peace.  These  delegates  from  22.  States 
are  now  spending  3V2  months  with  farm 
families  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Denmark,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  United  Kingdom,  and 
Ireland. 

They  work,  live,  and  play  in  the  local 
farm  communities.  They  talk  at  youth 
and  agricultural  meetings.  They  par- 
ticipate in  radio  programs  and  in  news- 
and  magazine-story  writing,  and  they 
send  reports  home.  All  of  this  is  facili- 
tated by  the  U.  S.  agricultural  attaches  in 
the  countries  visited.  These  youths  sym- 
bolize 4-H  Club  and  extension  work  as 
conducted  in  the  U.  S.  Their  varied 
assignments  busily  occupy  them. 

In  return  there  are  38  young  farm 
people  in  the  U.  S.  from  the  countries 
visited  by  our  emissaries  of  peace.  The 
whole  exchange  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  Extension  Service,  financial  support 
being  provided  by  the  4-H  and  friends 
of  its  club  work  who  donate  money  to 
make  these  trips  possible  when  Govern- 
ment funds  are  unavailable.  When  our 
31  return  they  will  spend  several  months 
meeting  with  youth,  home  demonstra- 
tion, and  other  farm  and  community 
groups  to  tell  of  their  experiences.  And 
last  year  a  mere  17  such  U.  S.  delegates 
finally  gave  536  talks  to  more  than  69,359 
persons,  made  more  than  120  radio 
broadcasts,  and  wrote  more  than  393 
articles  printed  in  press  and  farm  mag- 
azines. 

• 

The  Jump  Award 

Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1242,  Septem- 
ber 14,  concerns  the  William  A.  Jump  Me- 
morial Award,  a  gold  key  and  certificate  to  be 
presented  annually  to  the  outstanding  de- 
partmental or  field  employee  of  any  Federal 
executive  agency,  not  over  32,  whose  perform- 
ance demonstrates  unusual  competence  and 
interest  in  public  administration,  endowment 
for  leadership,  and. close  adherence  to  the 
basic  principles  and  devotion  to  duty  which 
animated  the  late  William  A.  Jump.  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  asked  to  nominate 
candidates.  An  annually  named  William  A. 
Jump  Memorial  Award  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary,  will  make  final  selections. 
The  award  will  be  administered  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees  named  by  the  Secretary. 
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A  century  ago 


Farmers'  health 


EDMUND  BURKE,  a  Vermont  politician 
and  journalist,  was  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents from  May  1845  until  May  1849. 
During  his  term  Congress  appropriated 
$1,000  to  be  used  for  instituting  a  system 
of  analyzing  the  different  grains  pro- 
duced in  the  U.  S.  and  of  flour  manufac- 
tured here  for  export.  Prof.  Lewis  C. 
Beck  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  undertook 
this  work  and  his  results  were  published 
in  the  report  for  the  Patent  Office  issued 
in  July  1849. 

In  1849  the  Patent  Office  and  its  agri- 
cultural division  were  placed  in  the  new 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in  De- 
cember of  that  year  President  Zachary 
Taylor  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  this  De- 
partment. Thomas  Ewing  was  appointed 
first  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and,  on 
May  9,  1849,  Thomas  Ewbank  became 
Commissioner  of  Patents  for  President 
Millard  Fillmore. 

Ewbank  was  English-born,  began  life 
as  an  apprentice  in  the  sheet-metal  trade, 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1819,  and  was  there- 
after successful  as  an  inventor,  manufac- 
turer, and  author,  his  primary  interest 
being  the  industrial  applications  of 
chemistry  and  physics.  Possibly  because 
of  this  he  directed  that  a  "practical  and 
scientific  agriculturist"  be  appointed  to 
attend  agricultural  affairs  in  the  Patent 
Office  and  to  prepare  a  separate  annual 
agricultural  report.  Daniel  Lee,  M.  D., 
former  editor  of  the  Genesee  Parmer,  was 
so  employed  at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,- 
000,  his  own  main  passion  being  the  con- 
servation of  soil  nutrients. 

Commissioner  Ewbank  omitted  agri- 
cultural statistics  from  the  reports  be- 
cause he  said  those  published  hitherto 
had  been  unreliable  and  he  declined  to 
"waste  time  and  paper  on  printing  crude 
guesses."  Congress  and  the  State  legis- 
latures were  requested  to  devise  methods 
of  collecting  statistics  worth  printing. 
Lee  meanwhile  besought  Congress  for 
appropriations  to  save  the  impoverished 
soils  of  America.  The  sum  of  $3,500  was 
expended  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
1849. 

RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS 

USDA  Document  No.  6,  Important  Re- 
cent Achievements  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Scientists,  has  been  revised  for 
reissue  dated  October  1.  It  contains 
up-to-date  information  on  what  our  re- 
search workers  have  been  doing  recently. 
The  items  are  brief,  varied,  and  popularly 
written.  If  you  want  copies — and  please 
do  not  request  more  than  half  a  dozen — 
write  the  editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss 
Arden  on  Ext.  46 19. 


IN  THE  BOOK  containing  the  annual 
report  for  1862  of  the  first  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  there  was  a  remark- 
able article  by  a  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall  of  New 
York  City  on  the  Health  of  Farmers' 
Families.  He  opened  by  saying  it  was  a 
common  delusion  that  American  farmers 
lived  long  and  healthy  lives,  but  that  ac- 
tually they  tended  to  die  young  and  con- 
tribute more  than  their  share  of  inmates 
to  lunatic  asylums.  This  was  because 
they  lived  routine  lives,  refused  to  think 
widely,  and  entertained  depressing  ideas. 
They  had  neither  breadth  of  view  nor 
wide  information;  they  deplored  book 
farming  but  let  their  minds  decay;  they 
speculated  in  land,  got  into  debt  unnec- 
essarily, and  abused  their  wives  abomi- 
nably! They  neither  ate  nor  dressed 
properly  and  were  very  prone  to  catch 
cold. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  Dr.  Hall 
entitled  "Hardships  of  Farmers'  Wives." 
These  were  indeed  abundant  and  too 
often  made  the  ladies  go  crazy  also,  the 
insane  asylums  being  filled  with  frus- 
trated farm  wives,  according  to  this  au- 
thority. The  farmer's  wife  was  a  drudge 
who  worked  harder  and  endured  more 
than  the  farmer,  and  to  whom  he  spoke 
impatiently,  petulantly,  or  disrespect- 
fully, thus  increasing  her  hardships. 
While  it  is  true  he  was  the  natural  ruler 
of  the  home,  he  should  not  be  imperious. 
He  was  too  often  so  indifferent  he  would 
not  trim  the  candle  wicks  so  that  she 
could  see  better  to  do  her  mending. 
Many  times  he  let  her  draw  water  from 
a  deep  well  at  some  distance  from  the 
house,  then  gave  her  green  wood  with 
which  to  cook,  and  erupted  violently 
when  the  meal  was  late. 

The  farmer  should  see  that  his  wife's 
needs  were  satisfied,  get  her  dry  wood, 
allow  for  little  household  accidents,  put 
the  vegetables  accessibly  in  the  cellar, 
and  never  let  her  do  the  wash.  He  should 
buy  her  proper  clothing,  try  to  remember 
she  is  not  a  machine,  make  due  allow- 
ance for  her  unavoidably  whimsical  na- 
ture, for  she  is  his  best  friend.  Now  and 
then  he  should  dress  up — even  take  a 
bath,  however  irksome — and  take  her  out 
to  a  neighbor's,  preferably  where  she 
would  get  a  meal  she  had  not  herself 
cooked.  If  she  went  temporarily  insane, 
as  well  she  might,  he  should  be  patient, 
yield  to  her  caprices,  and  soothe  her  tense 
nerves.  He  must  never  war  against  her 
elevating  and  refining  instincts,  and 
should  buy  her  a  bit  of  ribbon  occasion- 
ally.   So  advised  Dr.  Hall. 


Birthday  of  Negro  extension 

AN  85-YEAR-OLD  colored  lawyer- 
farmer  of  Gloucester,  Va.,  paused  a  fort- 
night ago  on  his  300-acre  farm  and 
scooped  up  a  handful  of  soil.  As  it 
sieved  through  his  fingers,  he  turned  to 
Director  L.  B.  Dietrick  of  the  Virginia 
Extension  Service  and  said,  "It  was  on 
this  plot  that  the  first  demonstration 
project  for  colored  farmers  in  the  upper 
South  was  conducted  43  years  ago  by 
John  B.  Pierce,  second  colored  farm 
demonstration  agent  to  be  appointed  in 
the  U.  S."  (Field  Agent  T.  M.  Campbell, 
at  Tuskegee  Institute,  was  the  first.) 

The  lawyer-farmer,  T.  C.  Walker,  was 
born  less  than  500  yards  from  the  plot. 
As  a  boy,  he  was  often  caught  picking 
berries  here  and  chased  off  by  the  man 
who  then  owned  the  farm;  however,  more 
than  50  years  ago,  he  acquired  it.  And 
when  Mr.  Pierce  began  looking  for  a 
1-acre  plot  on  which  to  conduct  a  dem- 
onstration project  in  1906,  Mr.  Walker 
offered  him  the  piece  of  land. 

The  other  day  when  he  scooped  the 
handful  of  soil,  colored  farm  people  from 
43  Virginia  counties  were  looking  on. 
They  had  come  to  see  the  plot  as  part 
of  their  observance  of  the  forty-third 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Ex- 
tension work  with  Negro  farmers  in  the 
upper  South,  an  observance  sponsored 
by  the  Advisory  Board  of  Virginia,  an 
organization  started  by  Pierce  to  help  im- 
plement the  Extension  program.  The 
Board  promotes  better  farming  practices 
and  improved  rural  living.  The  mem- 
bers take  an  annual  inventory  of  their 
program. 

After  checking  their  records  during  the 
observance  they  pointed  out  that  the 
number  of  colored  Extension  agents  had 
increased  from  2  in  1906  to  791.  The  pro- 
gram had  spread  from  2  counties — Glou- 
cester in  Virginia  and  Macon  in  Ala- 
bama— to  more  than  400  in  the  17 
Southern  and  Border  States.  The  seed 
sown  by  John  Pierce  have  yielded  many- 
fold. 

•  • 

Active  Vermont  ACP  committees 

Vermont  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram county  committees  are  actively  pro- 
moting farmer-businessmen  get-togethers. 
Lamoille  county  and  community  committee- 
men rounded  up  a  group  of  county  business- 
men and  entertained  them  at  a  turkey  dinner 
on  August  24.  Rev.  W.  A.  Tennien  of  Bur- 
lington brought  an  excellent  word  picture 
on  "Soils  and  People"  to  the  group.  Wash- 
ington County  ACP  planned  a  committee- 
man-bankers'  get-together  for  September  26. 
Orleans  and  Essex  Counties  have  also  ap- 
pointed committees  to  plan  such  meetings. 
Other  counties  are  talking  about  them. 
Seems  like  an  excellent  way  to  acquaint  non- 
farm  people  and  taxpayers  with  farm-pro- 
gram fundamentals. 


i 
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Harry  Slattery 


,  MR.  SLATTERY,  who  for  5  years  served 
as  head  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, died  in  Washington  Sep- 
tember 1,  aged  62.  Known  widely  as  a 
>  champion  of  conservation  he  was  a  key 
figure  in  unearthing  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal,  in  paving  the  way  for  construc- 
tion of  Hoover  Dam,  and  in  drafting  the 
Federal  Power  Act  of  1920. 

Educated  in  Mount  St.  Mary's  College, 
and  at  Georgetown  and  George  Washing- 
ton Universities,  Mr.  Slattery  began  his 
Government  service  in  1907  with  the 
Inland  Waterways  Commission  and  later 
transferred  to  the  National  Conservation 
Commission.  He  served  for  15  years  as 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  became  Under  Secretary  of  that  De- 
partment in  1938.  The  following  year 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  Ad- 
ministrator of  REA  when  that  agency 
became  part  of  USDA;  he  served  until 
his  resignation  in  December  1944. 

Mr.  Slattery's  administration  of  REA 
included  the  war  years.  He  turned  the 
energies  of  the  agency  and  its  borrowers 
to  the  use  of  electricity  in  wartime  farm 
production  so  that  more  food  might  be 
produced  with  labor  scarce.  These  con- 
tributions of  farm  electric  power  to  the 
war  effort  received  Nationwide  com- 
mendation. During  the  5  years  he 
headed  REA  the  agency  advanced  over 
265  million  dollars  and  its  borrowers 
energized  more  than  280,000  miles  of  line 
serving  884,000  rural  consumers.  Almost 
400  new  borrowers  received  loans  from 
REA  while  Mr.  Slattery  served  as  Admin- 
istrator. 

Don't  tell  'em— show  'em! 

THIS  IS  THE  practice  of  many  Farmers 
Home  Administration  county  supervisors 
who  take  borrowers  on  tours  of  each 
other's  farms  to  let  them  see  how  the 
other  fellow  is  progressing,  what  he  did 
to  achieve  success,  and  why  he  did  it. 
In  many  cases  these  tours  are  made  in 
cooperation  with  the  county  agent,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  repre- 
sentatives, and  people  from  other  agen- 
cies who  have  played  a  part  in  helping 
the  borrowers  improve  their  farm  and 
home  management. 

Usually  a  day's  tour  covers  a  half  dozen 
farms  in  a  county,  high  lights  a  particu- 
lar practice  at  each  farm,  and  shows  how 
all  the  operations  on  each  farm  make  a 
balanced  program.  Recently  in  Pulaski 
County,  Ark.,  a  well-tended  home  orchard 
was  inspected  at  one  stop,  pasture  im- 
provement at  another,  and  an  effective 


field  drainage  system  at  a  third.  At  each 
place  visited,  discussions  are  held  with 
the  borrower  to  bring  out  the  reasons 
why  he  tackled  a  tough  farm-manage- 
ment problem  in  a  particular  way  and  the 
results  obtained.  Borrowers  who  ob- 
serve improved  methods  during  this 
"round-robin"  training  trip,  gain  ideas 
which  can  be  put  to  work  in  similar  situ- 
ations at  their  farms. 

In  FHA,  Arkansas  leads  in  this  educa- 
tional practice.  Before  the  summer  was 
over  each  supervisor  had  conducted  one 
or  more  tours  in  his  county.  Frequently 
business  and  civic  leaders  of  the  commu- 
nity are  invited  along  to  see  the  results 
of  the  credit-plus-supervision  technique 
as  applied  on  FHA  farms. 


Farm  income 


Nature  and  you 


TOWARDS  THE  END  of  his  fascinat- 
ingly beautiful  book,  The  Twelve  Seasons, 
A  Perpetual  Calendar  for  the  Country, 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch  says: 

"Against  anything  so  vast  as  the  whole 
tendency  of  a  civilization  to  move  away 
from  Nature,  to  forget  its  origins  and  to 
cut  off  its  deepest  roots,  there  may  seem 
to  be  little  effective  that  can  be  done, 
and  perhaps  indeed  nothing  can  be  done. 
Urbanization  and  mechanization  are 
themselves  only  symptoms  of  something 
deeper,  proofs  of  how  far  we  have  pro- 
ceeded along  a  road  which  may  have 
branched  away  from  another  possible 
one  so  long  ago  that  there  is  no  retracing 
of  our  steps.  If  I  choose  to  live  as  much 
of  my  life  as  possible  just  beyond  the 
city's  outermost  limits,  if  I  observe  my 
woods  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  my 
pets,  even  if  I  think  sometimes  that  I 
have  established  some  sort  of  communi- 
cation with  life  itself,  I  hardly  suppose 
that  I  am  thereby  going  to  reverse  a  trend 
or  point  the  way  to  salvation  for  the 
human  race.  Perhaps  I  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  I  am,  at  most,  doing  any  more 
than  glancing  back  over  my  shoulder  as 
I  am  carried  forward  by  a  race  most 
members  of  which  do  not  take  the  time  to 
do  even  that.  Perhaps  I  am  merely 
straining  my  ears  to  hear  the  last  faint 
sounds  of  a  receding  music  which,  soon, 
no  one  will  ever  again  hear  at  all.  If  so, 
then  so  be  it.  It  is  something  to  have 
been  able  to  do  even  that." 


Rustic  reading 

"The  Twelve  Seasons,  A  Perpetual  Calen- 
dar for  the  Country,"  by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch 
(Wm.  Sloan  Associates,  New  York  City,  $3.00) 
is  a  gently  philosophical  book  many  of  you 
would  find  fascinating  if  you  like  the  coun- 
try which,  by  the  way,  an  English  city  club- 
man described  as  "A  damp  sort  of  place 
where  all  sorts  of  birds  fly  about  uncooked." 


FARMERS'  CASH  RECEIPTS  for  mar- 
ketings in  August  are  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  have 
been  2.2  billion  dollars.  That  is  18  per- 
cent below  August  1948.  September  cash 
receipts  should  run  about  2.5  billion  dol- 
lars, also  18  percent  below  1948. 

Receipts  for  the  first  9  months  of  1949 
total  nearly  18.8  billion  dollars,  11  per- 
cent less  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1948.  Of  this  18.8  billion  dol- 
lars 11.1  billions  will  be  derived  from  the 
sales  of  livestock  and  their  products  and 
7.7  billions  from  crops.  The  correspond- 
ing percentage  declines  are  11  for  the 
total,  13  for  livestock  and  products,  and 
8  or  9  percent  for  crops. 

The  estimated  9-month  totals  are 
down  15  percent  for  meat  animals,  17  for 
dairy  products,  but  only  1  or  2  percent 
for  poultry  and  eggs.  Increases  of  18 
percent  for  cotton  and  10  for  feed  crops 
are  more  than  offset  in  the  crop  segment 
by  declines  of  35  percent  for  food  grains, 
30  for  oil-bearing  crops,  15  for  vegetables, 
and  about  7  percent  for  tobacco.  The 
9-month  total  for  cash  receipts  from 
fruits  is  practically  the  same  as  for  last 
year. 


Two  letters 


THE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  dated  Sep- 
tember 5  was  received  recently  by  Alfred 
Stefferud,  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Year- 
book: "The  Agricultural  Yearbook  1949 
has  been  eagerly  sought  by  many  of  my 
constituents.  Recipients  have  written 
me  enthusiastic  letters  in  praise  both  of 
content  and  organization  of  the  book. 
One  writer,  the  Director  of  a  large  voca- 
tional High  School  said:  'It  is  the  best 
book  on  the  subject  that  I  ever  have  seen, 
and  will  be  of  great  interest  to  students 
and  teachers.'  I  want  you  to  know  that 
people  realize  what  a  splendid  job  you 
are  doing.  Cordially  and  sincerely,  Bar- 
ratt  O'Hara,  M.  C."  (Second  District, 
Illinois). 

Mr.  Stefferud's  reply  was  as  follows: 
"All  of  us  who  worked  on  the  1949  Year- 
book of  Agriculture  truly  appreciate  your 
kind  and  thoughtful  letter.  We  try  to 
make  the  Yearbook  useful  and  inter- 
esting, and  it  helps  and  pleases  us  to  hear 
we  are  on  the  way  to  our  goal.  Please 
accept  our  most  cordial  and  sincere 
thanks.  Yours  very  truly." 
•  • 

Lafferty  resigns 

John  E.  H.  Lafferty,  extension  editor  in 
Delaware,  has  resigned  to  take  up  commer- 
cial work.  He  is  a  top-notch  man  and  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  progress  of  exten- 
sion information  work  not  only  in  Delaware 
but  elsewhere. 
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The  REA  pattern 


THERE  IS  much  talk  these  days  about 
the  "REA  pattern".  It  is  being  recog- 
nized as  a  most  effective  method  of 
bringing  about  needed  economic  im- 
provements within  the  framework  of  our 
democratic  traditions  and  form  of  Gov- 
ernment. Its  application  to  rural  tele- 
phones, to  housing,  and  other  needs  has 
been  proposed.  It  has  even  been  con- 
sidered outside  the  U.  S.  as  a  means  of 
economic  reconstruction  in  war-devas- 
tated countries.  But  not  everyone  who 
uses  the  term  has  a  clear  picture  of  the 
REA  pattern. 

Quite  simply,  it  is  a  method  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment to  supply  a  vitally  needed 
service.  The  people  locally  furnish  the 
initiative  and  do  the  job,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment supplying  necessary  financing 
on  a  loan  basis  and  providing  the  know- 
how  in  the  form  of  suitable  advisory 
services.  The  object  is  not  to  put  Gov- 
ernment in  business  but  to  enable  people 
locally  to  own,  control,  and  operate  their 
own  enterprises  to  serve  themselves.  But 
in  applying  the  REA  pattern  to  any  pro- 
gram, I  consider  it  essential  that  the 
following  conditions  be  observed  and  ful- 
filled: 

1.  The  program  must  fill  a  real  need. 

2.  In  filling  that  need  it  must  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  It 
must  provide  new  opportunities  for 
people,  add  to  the  national  wealth. 

3.  The  program  should  be  self-liqui- 
dating, making  use  of  Federal  loans 
rather  than  grants. 

4.  The  service  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  on  an  area-wide  basis,  rather 
than  to  a  selected  few  whom  it  might 
appear  most  profitable  to  serve.  This 
is  one  of  the  major  differences  between 
the  policies  of  REA  borrowers  and  those 
of  the  commercial  power  companies. 

5.  The  quality  and  reliability  of  the 
service  should  be  of  the  highest  order. 

6.  The  program  should  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  best  of  our  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  traditions  of  democracy 
and  free  enterprise.  Free  enterprise  to 
me  means  opportunity  and  competition 
as  contrasted  with  restriction  and  mo- 
nopoly. Democracy  means  keeping  the 
control  of  our  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  are  the  beneficiaries.  De- 
mocracy is  the  opposite  of  concentration 
or  power. 

During  the  past  several  decades,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  toward  a  concen- 
tration of  production  and  control 
through  mammoth  corporations.  REA 
has  shown  how  this  tendency  can  be 


reversed  by  means  of  a  thousand  organi- 
zations scattered  throughout  the  country 
which  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
people  they  serve. 

(Abstracted  from  a  talk  by  REA  Adminis- 
trator Claude  R.  Wickard,  Washington  staff 
conference,  August  31,  1949.) 

Brief  but  important 

TO  GET  PRINTED  PUBLICATIONS 

Washington  employees  can  best  get 
printed  publications  at  Room  104A,  to  the 
right  as  you  enter  the  Administration 
Building.  Field  employees  address:  In- 
quiries and  Distribution  Service,  Division 
of  Publications,  Office  of  Information, 
USDA.  Extension  workers:  Clear  your 
order  through  State  publication  distribu- 
tion officers  when  you  want  50  or  more 
copies  of  one  publication;  address  other 
orders  to  Division  of  Extension  Informa- 
tion, Extension  Service,  USDA,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Please  do  not  ask  the  Editor  of 
USDA  for  copies  of  such  publications  as 
he  has  no  stock  of  them.  He  stocks  only 
items  for  which  vou  are  told  to  write  the 
Editor  of  USDA. 

THE  AERA  REPORTER 

Before  this  reaches  you  the  first  trial 
issue  of  "The  AERA  Reporter,"  a  news- 
paper of,  by,  and  for  USDA  employees, 
sponsored  by  the  Council  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Employees  Recreation  Association, 
should  have  appeared.  It  is  a  4-page  tab- 
loid with  pictures  and  advertisements  de- 
voted to  employee  activities — theatrical, 
bowling,  symphonic,  golfing,  hobbying, 
et  al,  ad  lib.  //  you  field  people  want  to 
see  a  copy  to  inspire  you  to  do  something 
of  this  sort  out-of-hours,  write  the  editor 
of  USDA  and  ask  for  one.  Washington 
employees  address  the  USDA  Employee 
Activities  Office,  Room  1073,  South  Bldg., 
USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Coordinated    trucking    service 

By  pooling  livestock  at  a  central  point  for 
trucking  to  market  and  then  bringing  back 
supplies  farmers  need,  the  Farmers  Union 
Federated  Cooperative  Shipping  Association 
of  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  has  Increased  savings  and 
Improved  service  for  Its  members,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  made  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. The  study,  done  under  a  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act  project  on  ways 
to  Improve  marketing  methods,  facilities, 
and  equipment,  tells  how  this  coordinated 
two-haul  transportation  program  has  been 
worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  member 
associations.     Procure  copies  from  FCA. 

D.   F.   Fisher  dies 

Duward  F.  Fisher,  notable  plant  scientist 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  died  suddenly  Sep- 
tember 18,  aged  61.  A  native  of  New  York 
and  a  graduate  of  Michigan  State  he  en- 
tered USDA  in  1912  and,  from  1913  until 
1930,  was  stationed  in  Wanatchee,  Wash. 
For  nearly  two  decades  he  has  been  In  charge 
of  Investigations  on  the  handling  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  has  made  very  valuable 
contributions  in  the  field  of  shipping  and 
storage,  as  well  as  to  the  design  of  refrigera- 
tor cars  and  storage  houses.  His  1942  publi- 
cation, "Handling  Apples  from  Tree  to  Tabic," 
had  wide  circulation.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  work  of  his  division  expanded 
greatly  under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act.  Genial  and  Informative,  he  will  be 
missed  greatly. 


Honors 

S.  W.  McBirney  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
has  received  an  award  from  the  American, 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  for  writing 
one  of  the  five  top-scoring  papers  published 
in  Agricultural  Engineering  during  1948. 
*  •  •  Dr.  C.  H.  Wadleigh  of  the  U.  S. 
Regional  Salinity  Laboratory,  Riverside,  ^ 
Calif.,  has  been  elected  vice  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists. 

Locke   retires 

Charles  A.  Locke,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Investigations,  Office  of  Personnel, 
has  retired  to  make  his  future  home  In  Flor- 
ida. He  entered  USDA  in  1916,  served  first 
with  the  Weather  Bureau,  later  with  the  old. 
Office  of  Inspection  In  the  Federal  Horticul- 
tural Board,  then  with  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine.  He  has  been  with 
the  Division  of  Investigations  in  Pers  since 
1934. 

And   the   rains   came 

Approximately  1,500  cubic  miles  of  water 
fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  U.  S.  each  year. 
Nearly  half  of  this  evaporates  and  about  &'  \ 
quarter  of  it  flows  off  In  surface  streams;  the 
remainder  works  its  way  into  the  earth's 
crust.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of 
ground  water  within  the  first  hundred  feet 
of  the  soil's  surface  Is  equivalent  to  a  depth 
of  17  feet  of  water  over  the  entire  country. 

Frozen   apple   concentrate 

Dr.  W.  V.  Cruess  of  the  California  Agricul-> 
tural  Experiment  Station  has  developed  a 
new  apple  drink,  a  frozen  concentrate  to  be 
sold  in  cans  as  citrus-fruit  and  grape  con- 
centrates are  now.  Water  is  added  3  cans  to  1 
of  concentrate  to  make  the  drink.  Apple 
juice  is  filtered,  clarified,  and  concentrated  In 
vacuo  to  a  65-percent  sugar  content  which 
is  reduced  to  45  percent  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  apple  Juice  for  flavor.  Fnally  the  blend 
is  quick  frozen. 

Can  the  world  feed  itself? 

Speaking  not  long  ago  at  Penn  State  before 
a  meeting  of  agricultural  engineers  Dr.  Ross 
E.  Moore  of  our  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  addressed  himself  to  the  question: 
"Can  the  world  today  feed  its  people  ade-  . 
quately?"  He  concluded  that  "The  world 
has  the  physical  resources  which,  if  properly 
used  on  a  sustained-yield  basis,  will  provide 
for  abundant  living  for  all  of  its  people  for 
an  Indefinite  time" — even  though  50,000  ad- 
ditional mouths  appear  for  breakfast  every 
morning.  But  you  should  read  the  address 
entire.  For  a  copy  write  the  editor  of  USDA 
or  phone  Miss  Arden  on  Ext.  4649.  Ask  for 
"Hunger  vs.  Science  In  the  World  Today." 

Dallas   Burch   reporting 

Dallas  S.  Burch,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try retiree,  reports  from  California  where  h^ 
seems  to  be  enjoying  life,  even  though  tt 
break  with  32  years  of  desk  work  was  hard  ' 
make.  He  says  he  has  traveled  more  than' 
11,000  miles  In  his  venerable  car  and  has 
seen  with  approval  all  types  of  Federal  service 
from  the  outside-ln  instead  of  from  the"* 
lnside-out  as  previously.  He  has  developed  ) 
even  greater  respect  than  he  already  had 
for  forest  rangers  and  State  and  national 
parks.  He  has  done  some  writing  and  a  bit 
of  radio  work,  camped  in  the  High  Sierras; 
played  numerous  games  of  chess,  gardened, 
painted,  carpentered,  and  panned  gold — he 
has  the  gold  in  a  bottle  to  prove  this.  Says 
he:  "All  In  all,  the  change  from  desk  work 
had  been  Interesting  and  enjoyable,  thought 
the  writing  'bug'  keeps  biting.  Please  re- 
member me  to  all  old  friends  In  the  Depart- 
ment." The  current  address  is  80  N.  Euclid 
Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
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U.  S.  food   consumption 

New  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  691  is 
entitled  "Consumption  of  Food  in  the  United 
States,  1909-'48"  and  records  the  results  of  a 
project  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  under  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act.  It  covers  food  supplies  and 
distribution,  both  the  consumption  of  food 
and  of  individual  foods  per  capita,  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  the  U.  S.  per  capita  food  supply, 
with  supplementary  material  on  the  demand 
for  food.    It  is  heavily  statistical. 

Civil  Service   Commission 

Henry  B.  Mitchell,  who  has  been  president 
of  CSC  since  May  1933,  became  its  first  chair- 
man, August  20,  when  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5  went  into  effect.  One  of  his  first  offi- 
cial acts  was  to  come  out  for  simplification 
of  civil  service  regulations;  the  preparation 
of  more  concise  and  simple  letters  in  answer 
to  the  incoming  correspondence,  containing 
-full  and  plain  explanations  in  answer  to 
queries  and  as  little  technical  language  as 
possible;  and  a  more  rapid  handling  of  the 
public's  business  with  the  Commission,  plus 
faster  actions  on  Federal  employee  problems. 

Watch   out,  weeds! 

New  weed  killers  seem  to  be  appearing  all 
the  time.  As  Dr.  Karl  Qulsenberry  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  said  recently,  weed  killers 
per  se  are  not  new.  More  than  50  years  ago 
research  workers  here  and  in  Europe  used 
copper  salts  to  destroy  broadleaf  weeds  In 
grain  crops,  but  interest  lagged  for  lack  of 
adequate  spraying  equipment.  In  1925  ac- 
cident revealed  that  sodium  chlorate  effec- 
tively killed  perennial  weeds  and  for  a  while 
15  million  pounds  of  it  were  used  annually. 
The  new  era  in  weed  killing  dawned  when 
2,  4-D  and  other  synthetic  growth-regulating 
hormonelike  chemicals  came  into  widespread 
use  to  kill  weeds,  and  these  killers  become 
more  numerous  and  effective  almost  daily. 

Richmond   succeeds   Gctddis 

Roy  G.  Richmond,  who  has  served  as  first 
assistant  to  the  late  B.  M.  Gaddis  ever  since 
entering  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  in  1938,  has  succeeded  him 
as  leader  of  the  Division  of  Domestic  Plant 
Quarantines.  Born  in  Perth,  Ontario,  Mr. 
Richmond  took  his  B.  S.  at  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  and  his  M.  S.  at  Colorado  State. 
After  instructing  a  while  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  he 
became  deputy  State  entomologist  of  Colo- 
rado in  1924  and  State  entomologist  in  1936. 
In  1937  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  Committee  of  the  Western  Plant 
Board.  He  served  In  World  War  I  and  was 
decorated  by  King  George  V.  He  became  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  January  8, 
1932. 

New  vaccine   lab  in   Mexico 

Officials  of  Mexico  and  the  U.  S.  joined 
.  with  Mexican  President  Miguel  Aleman  in 
'  the  dedication  of  a  new  vaccine  production 
laboratory  recently  completed  at  Palo  Alto,  a 
suburb  of  Mexico  City.  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administrator  P.  V.  Cardon  repre- 
sented Secretary  Brannan  at  the  ceremonies. 
Lie.  Oscar  Flores,  Director,  and  Gen.  Harry 
Johnson,  codirector  of  the  joint  commission, 
participated.  The  lab  will  be  used  by  the 
Mexican-TJ.  S.  Commission  for  the  Eradica- 
tion of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  in  its  fight 
against  the  animal  plague.  Its  major  work 
will  be  the  manufacture  of  vaccine  required 
to  carry  on  the  current  program.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  produce  from  100,000  to  200,000 
doses  a  day  to  continue  the  repeated  vaccina- 
tions of  all  susceptible  animals  in  the  quar- 
antine zone.  In  addition  to  the  production 
of  vaccine,  the  laboratory  will  provide  facili- 
ties for  other  special  chemical  studies  and 
tests  made  to  obtain  more  practical  knowl- 
edge about  vaccine  production. 


Cabbage  juice  no  ulcer  cure 

High  authorities  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  now  say  that  drinking  cabbage 
juice  will  not  cure  stomach  ulcers  as  was  re- 
ported from  California  a  while  back.  Any- 
thing that  dilutes  the  stomach  acid  or  covers 
the  ulcer  will  bring  relief,  but  that  does  not 
make  it  a  cure,  we  are  told. 

New  legislation  on  allotments 

A  summary  of  the  more  important  legisla- 
tive provisions  affecting  cotton,  wheat,  and 
peanuts,  as  provided  by  amendments  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  ap- 
proved by  the  President  August  30,  is  avail- 
able. Write  the  editor  of  USDA  or  phone 
Miss  Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for  No.  1857. 

Thiamine   in   pork 

Work  reported  recently  from  the  Hawaii 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Indicates 
that  pork  from  grain-fed  swine  contains  two 
or  more  times  as  much  thiamine  as  that  from 
garbage-fed  animals.  However,  It  will  not 
always  be  economically  feasible  to  supple- 
ment hog  diets  with  thiamine-rich  foods 
when  they  are  deficient. 

Caroline  Sherman  recommends 

In  the  Summer  1949  issue  of  The  Land, 
Caroline  Sherman  of  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  strongly  recommends  these  two 
rural  books :  Northern  Farm  by  Henry  Beston, 
Rinehart  &  Co.,  Inc.,  $2.75,  and  South  Shore 
Town  by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth,  Macmillan 
Co.,  $3.50.  Miss  Sherman's  seal  of  approval 
is  all  that  we  need  to  recommend  any  bucolic 
book. 

A  stenographer  defined 

To  qualify  as  a  stenographer  Chairman 
Mitchell  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion says  that  an  individual  should  take 
dictation  legibly,  accurately,  and  without 
asking  for  repetitions;  transcribe  notes  into 
a  well-planned  page;  have  common  sense; 
master  the  art  of  handling  telephone  calls 
promptly  and  courteously;  possess  the  abil- 
ity to  meet  people  and  to  get  along  with 
others;  dress  neatly,  safeguard  his  or  her 
health,  and  be  trustworthy. 

Photosynthetic   efficiency 

Cooperating  with  Prof.  Otto  Warburg,  head 
of  Berlin's  Institute  of  Cellular  Physiology, 
when  he  recently  determined  conclusively 
that  the  maximum  efficiency  of  photo- 
synthesis is  greater  than  75  percent,  was  Dr. 
Sterling  Hendricks  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 
Dr.  Hendricks  provided  the  spectroscopic 
equipment  used  and  carried  on  the  part  of 
the  study  in  the  field  of  physics.  Use  of  a 
highly  refined  and  accurate  light-measuring 
device  was  essential.  Dr.  Hendricks  ascribes 
previous  failures  of  many  workers  largely  to 
their  tendency  to  oversimplify  the  problem. 

Enrichment  of  cereals 

Enrichment  of  breadstuffs  and  cereal  foods 
with  synthetic  vitamins  increased  sharply 
during  the  war  when  Federal  orders  required 
their  addition.  State  requirements  and  vol- 
untary action  have  retained  this  practice 
since  the  war  and  last  year  enrichment  was 
about  at  the  same  level  as  when  It  was  com- 
pulsory. At  least  25  States  now  require  en- 
richment of  white  bread,  rolls,  and  flour; 
State  orders  for  enrichment  of  other  prod- 
ucts vary  widely.  In  such  enrichment  very 
small  quantities  of  niacin,  thiamine,  ribo- 
flavin, and  iron  are  added,  and  it  took  only 
about  500  tons  of  these  ingredients  to  do  the 
whole  enrichment  Job  last  year.  But  nutri- 
tion specialists  calculate  that  these  few  tons 
of  food  elements  added  to  the  national  diet 
supplied  10  to  20  percent  as  much  of  these 
essential  nutrients  as  all  the  rest  of  the  food 
produced,  cereal  and  other. 


Bakers'   preference 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Is  to 
carry  out,  under  Research  and  Marketing 
funds,  a  study  of  bakers'  preferences  as  to  the 
various  types  and  kinds  of  fruit  used  in  mak- 
ing pies,  tarts,  and  baked  goods.  Our  West- 
ern Regional  Research  Laboratory  will  con- 
duct research  on  new  fruit  products  suitable 
for  baking  use,  particularly  in  pies. 

The  quiet  potato 

The  potato  is  a  quiet  type.  Its  under- 
ground way  of  life  does  not  encourage  visi- 
tors. But  now  Cambridge  University  Press 
(England)  has  Issued  The  History  and  Social 
Influence  of  the  Potato  by  Redcliffe  N.  Sala- 
man,  a  biography  of  the  potato  in  book  form. 
It  is  recommended  to  Friends  of  the  Potato. 
Dr.  Salaman  was  formerly  Director  of  the 
Potato  Virus  Research  Station  at  Cambridge. 
His  book  was  published  in  the  U.  S.  during 
August.    Ask.  bookstores. 

The  fruit  you  eat 

Did  you  get  your  40  pounds  of  oranges, 
25  of  fresh  apples,  20  of  bananas  and  17  of 
peaches  last  year?  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  says  average  per  capita  consump- 
tion ran  along  about  that  way.  Counting 
both  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  you  should 
have  consumed  142  pounds  fresh  weight  to 
keep  up  the  annual  average.  The  figures 
indicate  average  consumption  for  the  last  5 
years.  And  BAE  says  nut  prospects  are 
good — of  almonds,  walnuts,  and  filberts — 
there  should  be  plenty. 

Do  you  see — 

The  Agricultural  Outlook  Digest?  It  is 
issued  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  It  covers  industrial  production, 
personal  income,  employment,  prices  received 
by  farmers,  demand  for  farm  products,  farm 
income,  farm  real  estate  taxes,  livestock  and 
meat,  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs,  fats 
and  oils,  feeds,  wheat,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  all  on  two  sides  of  one 
plainly  printed  sheet.  What  more  could  you 
ask?  Seldom  have  so  many  facts  about  so 
much  been  packed  into  so  few  words  in  such 
small  space. 

Draheim   shines 

E.  R.  (Barney)  Draheim,  Office  of  Personnel, 
is  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  Arlington,  Va., 
whose  many  civic  and  educational  activities 
have  forced  him  recently  to  devote  some  time 
and  attention  to  being  prominent.  He  will 
be  found  soon,  or  already,  in  a  March  of  Time 
film  which  will  appear  all  over  the  Nation. 
He  was  also  recently  nominated  a  member 
of  the  Arlington  County  School  Board.  All 
employees  who  undertake  them  are  to  be 
commended  for  such  useful  outside  activi- 
ties. (P.  S.  You'll  also  see  Oscar  Le  Beau 
of  FCA  and  Allyn  Walters  of  REA  in  that 
March  of  Time.) 
• 
Public  relations 

A  public  utilities  official  said  the  following 
in  a  speech  at  Albuquerque,  recently:  "The 
term  'public  relations'  means  many  things 
to  many  persons.  To  some  it  is  an  impressive 
sounding  name  for  free  publicity.  Others 
think  of  it  as  concealed  propaganda  im- 
posing something  unethical  on  the  public. 
Some  think  of  it  as  the  presentation  of  state- 
ments favorable  to  business.  The  latest  defi- 
nition I  have  heard  of  public  relations  was 
described  as  the  'show  of  theory  and  tech- 
nique utilized  in  adapting  the  relations  of 
the  subject  with  its  publics.'  Now,  I  am 
frank  to  admit  that  I  don't  know  what  that 
means.  The  simple  fact  is  that  public  re- 
lations is  the  art  of  getting  along  with  the 
public,  or  briefly,  good  performance  publicly 
appreciated." 
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Carlos   G.   Bates 

Dr.  Bates,  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Foresters  and  a  veteran  of  42  years  of 
research  with  Forest  Service,  died  July  22  at 
his  home  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  aged  64.  Since 
1928  he  had  been  attached  to  the  Lake  States 
Forest  Experiment  Station. 

Research  Achievement  Sheet 

Research  Achievement  Sheet  No.  122  (O), 
Issued  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Admin- 
istration, TJSDA,  deals  with  certain  grasses 
and  legumes  which  have  been  Introduced  Into 
Puerto  Rico  there  to  play  an  important  role 
in  agriculture. 

Articles  from    EPQ 

The  Division  of  Insect  Survey  and  Infor- 
mation, Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  has  compiled  and  published  the 
list  of  articles  from  EPQ  during  1948,  show- 
ing names  of  authors  and  complete  reference. 
Ask  EPQ  for  E-767a,  August  1949. 

Fortnightly 

Recently  a  certain  Member  of  Congress 
mentioned  reports  that  came  every  2  weeks. 
Said  another,  "You  mean  bimonthly?"  And 
was  that  every  other  month  or  twice  a  month 
asked  others?  The  first  speaker  finally  set- 
tled for  every  2  weeks.  For  your  Information 
bimonthly  means  every  other  month,  semi- 
monthly means  twice  a  month,  and  USDA 
is  a  fortnightly ,  because  It  appears  every  2 
weeks.  But  Government  Printing  Office  lists 
it  as  a  "biweekly." 

"European   Agriculture" 

This  Is  a  neat  little  blue-bound  publication 
by  County  Agricultural  Agent  Walter  G. 
Kirkpatrick,  Bellalre,  Antrim  County,  Mich., 
It  is  a  detailed  report  of  his  observations  In 
7  European  countries  during  2  months  In 
Europe  while  on  Sabbatical  leave.  The  74- 
page  booklet  is  Interesting,  informative,  read- 
able, and  earthy.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  still  has 
copies  available  at  $1  each,  and  for  a  true 
farm's-eye  view  of  European  agriculture  you 
could  hardly  do  better. 

When  a  writer  needs  a  friend 

One  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry's information  men  (there  ain't  but  two) 
called  my  attention  the  other  day  to  an  illu- 
minating article  in  the  September  Scientific 
Monthly  by  F.  Barrows  Colton,  an  old-timer 
on  the  National  Geographic.  It's  called 
"Some  of  My  Best  Friends  Are  Scientists." 
Department  writers  who  like  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  their  technical  people  ought  to 
read  it — or  better  yet,  get  their  scientists  to 
read  It.  It  shows  how  good  information  work 
is  properly  an  Integral  part  of  scientific  re- 
search. To  get  a  copy  send  a  postal  card  to 
Scientific  Monthly,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

"Father   on   the   Farm" 

That  Is  the  title  of  a  gently  humorous  book 
by  Kenneth  C.  Cragg,  parliamentary  reporter 
In  Ottawa  for  the  Canadian  newspaper,  The 
Globe  and  Mall,  who  grew  up  on  the  farm  in 
rural  Ontario  where  his  father  had  such 
complex  experiences.  The  humor  develops 
naturally  out  of  situations  here  and  Is  never 
synthetic  or  forced.  Father  liked  neither 
animals — he  named  all  his  horses  Maude — 
nor  machinery;  an  armed  truce  therefore 
prevailed.  Those  who  know  farming  will 
chuckle  over  the  book;  those  who  do  not 
Know  farm  life  intimately  should  read  it. 
It  is  published  by  Longmans.  Green  &  Co., 
New  York  City,  at  $2.50  a  copy — or  try  the 
libraries. 


Spraying   cotton 

The  spraying  of  cotton  fields  with  concen- 
trated solutions  of  some  of  the  new  organic 
insecticides  gives  definite  promise  now  of 
replacing  on  many  farms  part  or  all  cotton 
dusting  that  had  become  standard  procedure 
for  insect  control.  We  have  a  fact  sheet  on 
this  subject  called  "Economy  and  Efficiency 
In  Spraying  Cotton  with  Insecticides."  If 
you  want  a  copy  write  the  editor  of  USDA  or 
phone  Miss  Arden  on  Ext.  4649  and  ask  for 
No.  1914. 

Cortisone 

Are  you  interested  In  Strophanthus,  the 
tropical  plant  long  known  for  its  pharma- 
ceutical properties  which  has  recently  come 
Into  the  headlines  as  a  possible  source  of 
cortisone,  the  substance  now  being  used  so 
successfully  to  treat  arthritis  and  rheuma- 
tism? We  have  a  background  fact  sheet  from 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  entitled  "Strophanthus, 
Possible  Source  of  Cortisone."  If  you  want 
a  copy  write  the  editor  of  USDA  or  phone 
Miss  Arden  on  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for  one. 

Tape  recorder  proves  effective 

The  Vermont  State  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration  Office  recently  added 
a  tape  recorder  to  Its  equipment.  Already 
it  has  proven  an  effective  channel  for  dis- 
seminating information.  In  Caledonia  Coun- 
ty a  15-minute  recording  was  made  at  the 
county  ACP  office.  This  has  been  used  by  4 
of  the  State's  radio  stations  as  a  special  fea- 
ture agricultural  broadcast.  Tied  in  on  the 
recording  were  county  ACP  chairman,  E.  K. 
Wright;  Mildred  Murphy,  county  ACP  secre- 
tary; County  Agent  Bill  Corey;  and  Tom 
Blow,  PMA  administrative  officer.  Each  dis- 
cussed his  own  phase  of  work  and  how  It 
tied  in  with  the  Vermont  farmer's  daily  work. 

Absolute  zero 

Dr.  J.  G.  Daunt  of  Ohio  State  University  is 
flirting  with  absolute  zero,  the  temperature 
of  —273.1°  Centigrade,  or  —459.6°  Fahren- 
heit, where  it's  not  only  cold  outside  but  all 
thermal  motion  ceases.  The  dancing  mole- 
cules which  are  even  quite  lively  In  a  cake  of 
ice  slow  down  to  absolute  Immobility.  Their 
motion  ended,  no  such  thing  as  heat  can 
exist.  But  so  far  absolute  zero  has  never 
been  attained  anywhere  in  the  universe,  not 
even  In  the  great  mysterious  emptiness  be- 
tween the  galaxies.  However,  Dr.  Daunt, 
wholly  undaunted,  is  on  the  last  mile,  or 
rather  the  last  one-millionth  of  a  degree 
Centigrade.  In  any  case  his  studies  further 
investigations  into  the  structure  of  the 
atomic  nucleus. 

Noise  in  the  country 

V.  S.  Pritchett  having  left  London  to  live 
in  the  country  recently  wrote  thus  in  the 
New  Statesman  and  Nation:  "The  chief  dis- 
advantage of  the  country  Is  the  noise.  The 
tractor  nags  all  day  In  the  fields;  there  are 
no  sounds  as  raucous  as  those  of  mechanized 
agriculture.  (Ulcers  have  now  spread  from 
the  city  to  tractor  drivers.)  But  nature  has 
always  been  boisterous.  A  cuckoo  can  ruin 
a  day's  work,  and,  with  the  cow  separated 
from  its  calf,  must  be  matched  against  the 
wireless  next  door,  the  piano  upstairs.  But, 
in  the  summer,  the  real  enemies  of  litera- 
ture In  the  country  are  the  bees  and  the  flies. 
They  have  converted  my  room  into  an  aero- 
drome. One  can  bring  the  first  wave  down 
with  DDT,  but  this  airforce  has  endless  re- 
serves." 


WHEREVER  YOU  ARE— HEED  THE 
CALL  OF  YOUR  OWN  LOCAL  COMMU- 
NITY CHEST  AND  REMEMBER  THOSE 
LESS  FAVORED  BY  FORTUNE  THAN 
YOU. 


Vitamin   A   requirements 

Many  new  and  somewhat  startling  side 
lights  are  thrown  on  the  problem  of  vitamin 
A  requirements  by  British  Medical  Research 
Council  Special  Report  Series  No.  264,  "Vita- 
min A  Requirements  of  Human  Adults;  an 
Experimental  Study  of  Vitamin  A  Deprivation 
In  Man,"  1949.  If  interested  in  vitamin  A 
do  not  miss  this  study  which  can  be  pro- 
cured from  libraries.  Including  our  own. 

Raub  Snyder  to  FHA 

Raub    Snyder    has    transferred    from   the  *  | 
Secretary's  Office  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, where,  as  a  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator   he    has    over-all    responsibility    for 
program  operations.     Raub  has  had  15  years 
of  Government  experience,  starting  In  1934 ' 
as  State  Director  of  Kansas  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation Corporation.     Later  he  was  assistant 
regional  director  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  the  Great  Plains  area,  and 
then  a  division  director  and  acting  assistant    , 
administrator  In  the  national  office.     During 
the  war  years   and   following,  he   held  key 
administrative    positions    with    UNRRA    in 
China  and  with  the  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion in  Kansas  City  and  Hawaii.     He  rejoined'  i 
the  Department  last  spring  as  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary. 

"They  bruise   easy" 

Apples,  that  is,  but  material  reduction  in 
bruising  during  picking,  handling,  and  pack- 
ing can  be  effected,  according  to  findings 
recently  made  in  a  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  study  at  Wenatchee,  Wash.  The  greatest  * 
opportunity  to  reduce  bruising  is  in  the  ap- 
ple-packing house,  but  close  supervision  of 
picking  operation  and  placing  apple  boxes 
on  wooden  platforms  on  which  24  to  30 
boxes  are  placed  for  mechanized  handling 
will  help.  But  more  bruising  can  occur  on 
the  packing  line  than  in  all  previous  ope-  ( 
rations  put  together.  Dumping,  dropping 
from  one  level  to  another  on  conveyor  belts, 
and  hitting  parts  of  moving  equipment  cause 
most  of  the  trouble.  New-style  machines 
with  dumping  table  and  washer  progressor  on 
the  same  level  proved  helpful  in  preventing 
bruises. 


Don't  trust  those  suds  too  far 

Suds   don't   clean,   according  to  the   New 
York    State    (Geneva)    Agricultural    Experi- 
ment Station.     You  cannot  Judge  the  cleans- 
ing properties  of  the  new  detergents  by  the 
quantity  of  suds  they  make.     Manufacturers 
have  made  them  foam  readily  largely  as  a 
comfort   to   housewives   who  like   6Uds,  but 
tests   showed   that   some   sudsless   solutions 
removed  soil  from  dishes  better  than  others 
with  abundant  foam.     The  cleansing  quality     .1 
of  a  detergent  depends  on  how  well  It  dis- 
solves soil  and  how  much  it  aids  water  in 
getting  soiled  articles  wet  so  as  to  remove 
dirt    quickly    and   thoroughly.     Water    con-     | 
taining  soap  and  other  detergents  wets  ma- 
terials better  than  water  alone.     Judge  yourl 
soap    or    detergent   by    how   well    It   cleans." 
Foam  may  be  attractive  but  can  be  a  snare 
and   a  delusion.     Finally,   do  not  count  on 
synthetic  detergents  as  germicides. 
-< 
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Pilot  farms 


RECENTLY  Dr.  Charles  E.  Kellogg,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  explained  to  a 
group  of  visitors  at  Plant  Industry  Sta- 
tion, Beltsville,  Md.,  the  possibilities  of 
a  Nation-wide  network  of  pilot  research 
farms  on  which  new  methods  would  be 
tried  out  as  an  integral  part  of  a  com- 
plete farm  system.  These  farms  would 
be  complemented  by  numerous  complete 
demonstration  farms  operated  by  regu- 
lar farmers.  The  latter  would  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  be  easily  accessible 
to  all  farmers  who  might  want  to  visit 
them;  they  would  be  representative  of 
farm  situations  of  all  important  kinds, 
as  well  as  of  common  sizes  and  types  of 
farms  and  soil  conditions  on  them.  Said 
Dr.  Kellogg: 

Generalizations  by  large  areas  and  regions 
have  their  place.  But  we  must  always  re- 
mind ourselves  that  each  farm  is  a  distinct 
unit  of  operation.  Thus  our  recommenda- 
tions must  be  specific  as  they  apply  to  each 
combination  of  physical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  to  be  dealt  with  by  in- 
dividual operators.  First,  we  must  be  specific 
.  as  to  the  individual  kind  of  soil,  and  then  as 
to  the  combination  of  soils  on  a  farm.  The 
size  of  the  farm,  its  market  facilities,  and 
its  other  economic  considerations  must  also 
be  taken  into  account.  Finally,  the  capital, 
skill,  labor  force,  and  ideas — hopes  and  as- 
pirations— of  the  farm  family  influence  the 
recommendations.  Farm  families  and  farm 
communities  vary  greatly  in  their  ideas.  It 
is  as  important  that  technology  be  intro- 
duced in  ways  appropriate  to  these  ideas 
as  it  is  that  the  technology  be  correct  for 
the  situation.  •  •  •  our  Job  is  pri- 
marily to  help  the  farmer  arrive  at  the  de- 
cisions himself — to  help  him  develop  the 
skills  and  ability  to  make  the  decisions  and 
have  confidence  in  them. 

GS  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

•  The  USDA's  Graduate  School  is  making 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  correspond- 
ence courses  to  find  out  which  it  should 
abandon,  which  it  should  strengthen,  and 
which  it  should  initiate  for  you  field  em- 
ployees. It  suggests  that  you  await  the 
announcement  of  the  results  of  this  sur- 
vey, carried  on  in  part  by  questionnaire, 
,and  then  write  in  about  taking  courses. 
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Cotton  fiber  maturity 

A  QUICKER  METHOD  for  determining 
the  maturity  of  a  cotton  sample  has  been 
developed  in  the  Cotton  Branch,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration. 
Modern  testing  equipment  and  tech- 
niques were  necessary  for  the  relatively 
rapid  determination  of  fiber  length  and 
fineness  in  samples  of  cotton.  The  older 
methods  of  arraying  the  fibers  by  length 
were  becoming  obsolete.  In  the  new 
method  a  microprojector,  a  special  ar- 
rangement of  a  microscope  and  an 
illuminator,  is  employed  to  project  mag- 
nifications of  the  fibers  onto  either  a 
horizontal  or  a  vertical  screen.  Use  of 
this  equipment  achieves  greater  enlarge- 
ment and  less  eyestrain,  while  two  or 
more  technicians  can  view  the  magni- 
fication simultaneously.  Sampling  or 
specimen  selection  from  a  hand  sliver 
has  been  substituted  for  the  array. 

The  maturity  test  as  formerly  made 
involving  the  arrays  required  5%  man- 
hours,  plus  4  hours  for  the  atmospheric 
conditioning  the  specimens  had  to  un- 
dergo between  certain  steps  in  the  array 
measurements.  The  new  procedure 
needs  no  atmospheric  conditioning  and 
takes  only  2y2  man-hours.  The  over-all 
time  required  to  complete  the  maturity 
test  on  a  single  sample  had  been  reduced 
to  one-quarter  the  previous  requirement. 
The  new  method  is  now  standard  in  each 
of  the  five  fiber  laboratories  of  the  Re- 
search and  Testing  Division.  Thus  re- 
search produced  efficiency  and  economy. 


Returning  wayfarers 

Dr.  Gladys  Gallup,  Extension  Service,  has 
returned  from  a  3-month  trip  to  Europe 
where  she  attended  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Adult  Education,  Elsinore,  Den- 
mark, studied  extension  services  and  adult 
education  activities  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  and  passed  6  weeks  in  Germany. 
Douglas  Ensminger,  also  of  Ext,  has  returned 
from  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica,  where  he  at- 
tended an  International  conference  on  ex- 
tension as  official  United  States  delegate; 
he  also  spent  a  week  at  the  Inter-American 
Institute  studying  extension  plans. 


In  October  magazines 

"NOW  YOU  CAN  Prove  Bulls  as  Year- 
lings" is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Director 
of  Information  Keith  Himebaugh  and  J. 
Kendall  McClarren,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  in  Country  Gentleman  for  Oc- 
tober.   According  to  the  authors: 

There  is  a  revolution  brewing  for  the  beef- 
cattle  industry.  Federal  and  State  research 
men  are  setting  the  stage  for  the  greatest 
advancement  in  the  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  superior  bloodlines  the  industry 
has  ever  seen.  It  all  hinges  on  the  fact  that 
the  ability  to  transmit  superior  qualities  can 
now  be  spotted  reliably  in  a  prospective  herd 
sire  even  before  he  is  mated. 

Trees,  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  for 
1949,  gets  a  hearty  recommendation 
from  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Says  Edi- 
tor Edward  Weeks : 

This  is  an  opportune  book  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  big  books  I  have  held  in  my 
hand  this  year.  *  •  «  No  trade  pub- 
lisher could  possibly  have  printed  so  com- 
pendious and  beautiful  a  book  at  such  a  low 
price;  the  taxpayer  helped  finance  this,  and 
he  should  read  and  be  proud  of  the  result. 

It  might  pay  you  to  read  Farm  Jour- 
nal's piece  on  "Shall  I  Buy  a  Home  Food 
Freezer?"  before  you  buy.  Dr.  Earl  C. 
McCracken,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  is  the  author. 
"The  New  Look  in  Hogs"  is  described  in 
The  Farm  Quarterly  by  Alfred  H.  Sinks. 
Sinks'  article  includes  this  warning  note 
from  Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry : 

Selective  breeding  will  improve  meat  yield 
and  reduce  the  lard  yield,  but  remember 
that  any  pig  will  get  too  fat  if  you  feed  it 
long  enough;  market  yours  at  225  pounds  or 
lighter,  live  weight. 

Look  Magazine  for  October  11  re- 
minded us :  "There's  a  Cheese  for  Every- 
body," and  pointed  out  that  USDA  sci- 
entists report  new  uses  even  for  the  whey 
left  over  after  cheese  making.  Look's 
new  dwarf  relative,  Quick,  includes  in 
each  issue  a  list  of  "Foods  of  the  Week" 
supplied  by  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration.  Recent  numbers  of 
Pathfinder  have  featured  "Pre-School 
Fashions,"  designed  by  Clarice  L.  Scott 
of  HNHE  and  "Quest  for  Crops,"  a  re- 
port on  the  four  new  regional  plant  in- 
troduction stations  being  established  by 
the  USDA  for  the  study  of  foreign  plants 
of  potential  value  to  agriculture  and 
industry. 

•  • 

Egg   price   supports 

If  you  want  information  on  egg  price- 
support  operations  from  1930  to  date  you 
should  get  the  Statement  made  by  Ralph  S. 
Trigg,  Administrator  of  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  and  President  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  September  19.  To  get 
a  copy  write  the  editor  of  USDA  or  phone 
Miss  Arden  on  Ext.  4649;  ask  for  No.  1995. 


Race  in  El  Salvador 

A  HOT  RACE  IS  ON  in  El  Salvador  be- 
tween population  and  food  supply.  Here 
2.1  million  persons  seek  to  live  on  food 
produced  by  an  area  the  size  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  population  has  increased 
51  percent  since  1928,  26  percent  during 
the  last  decade.  But  6  years  ago  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
El  Salvador  took  note  of  this  critical 
food  problem  and  agreed  to  establish  a 
National  Agronomic  Center  with  head- 
quarters at  Santa  Tecla,  about  9  miles 
from  the  nation's  capital,  El  Salvador. 
Here  a  half  dozen  technically  trained 
Americans — experts  in  chemistry,  horti- 
culture, agronomy,  plant  pathology,  en- 
gineering, and  extension  education — 
now  work  with  some  150  nationals  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  James  M.  Watkins. 

In  a  typical  postwar  year  Uncle  Sam 
contributed  $30,000  and  El  Salvador 
$153,000  to  spread  the  use  of  modern 
agricultural  methods  in  the  little  coun- 
try. Already  the  Center  is  getting  1,200 
letters  a  year,  a  lot  of  letters  for  a  coun- 
try with  a  90-percent  illiteracy  rate  and 
where  90  percent  of  the  people  live  on  a 
bare  2,000  calories  daily,  derived  mostly 
from  corn  and  black  beans.  Crop  yields, 
especially  of  corn  and  rice,  have  been 
boosted  by  new  crosses  and  new  cultural 
methods,  improved  tomato  and  potato 
varieties  are  being  developed,  and  green 
manure  crops  are  being  introduced. 
There  is  also  successful  warfare  on  plant 
diseases — root  rot  of  coffee  and  black 
leaf  spot  of  hennequen.  Thousands  of 
cedar  and  mahogany  trees  have  been 
set  out  in  an  extensive  reforestation 
program. 

Already  some  150  boys  have  been 
taught  enough  modern  farm  science  to 
assist  on  the  Center's  experimental 
farms.  Modern  methods  and  equipment 
are  slowly  being  introduced  and  an  ex- 
tension service  built.  A  plan  for  build- 
ing a  15-million-dollar  hydroelectric  dam 
nears  fruition.  Farmers  are  eager  for 
information  and  all  signs  point  to  the 
winning  of  this  desperate  race  by  food 
rather  than  population.  Chalk  up  an- 
other accomplishment  under  Point  4! 


High  farm   real  estate  taxes 

According  to  data  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  taxes  on  farm 
real  estate  averaged  about  8  percent  higher 
In  1948  than  in  1947.  This  was  the  fifth  con- 
secutive year  in  which  the  average  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  had  risen.  The  rate  of 
increase  was  smaller  than  the  rate  In  1947 
when  the  Index  (1909-13  =  100)  rose  15  per- 
cent. The  Index  series,  which  goes  back  to 
1890,  Is  nearlng  the  all-time  high  of  281 
which  was  reached  In  1929. 


Taffeta  petticoat? 

THE  PERSONALITY  and  perfume  of 
many  secretaries  dominate  their  offices. 
This  delights,  or  distresses,  supervisors 
and  visitors,  depending  on  various  tastes 
and  judgments.  This  is  despite  the  gen- 
erous advice  given  secretaries  on  how  to 
dress.  Usually  such  advice  favors  the 
inconspicuous,  the  discreet.  But  a  con- 
scientious secretary  can  annihilate  her- 
self by  conventional  good  taste,  fitting 
into  the  office  background  so  perfectly 
that  like  modern  design  she  is  mainly 
functional.  She  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
office  appurtenances.  If  her  superiors 
notice  her  moving  about,  in  contrast  to 
the  static  bookcase,  they  may  refer  to  her 
as  a  cog  in  the  organization.  If  they 
read  "How  to  Get  a  Thousand  Dollars 
Worth  of  Work  for  a  Few  Kind  Words," 
they  may  refer  to  her  (where  they  know 
she  will  hear  it)  as  a  "Most  Important 
Cog."  The  theory  is  that  a  cog's  useful- 
ness increases  as  it  becomes  cognizant  of 
its  usefulness. 

But  the  well-dressed  cog  who  doesn't 
wear  occasionally  an  odd  earring  or  red 
shoes  may  find  sometime  that  a  decalco- 
mania  number  has  been  stuck  on  her 
forehead,  or  that  she  is  on  the  list  of 
surplus  property.  Many  a  secretary  has 
been  mentioned  in  her  own  presence  as 
"the  girl."  A  messenger  arrives  with  a 
memo  and  proffers  it  to  someone  who 
really  rates;  the  latter  glances  at  it  and 
says:  "Hand  it  to  the  girl."  "The  girl" — 
as  one  speaks  of  the  desk,  or  the  waste- 
basket.  If  she  is  over  30  it's  worse;  it 
means  she  hasn't  been  looked  at  for  the 
past  10  years. 

We  know  one  secretary  who  wears  a 
bright  little  mosaic  cross  on  a  silver 
chain  with  her  dark  dresses.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  religious  and  artistic  impor- 
tance, she  feels  it  helps  to  distinguish 
her  from  the  file  cases.  (This  is  an  em- 
ployee contribution.) 


Verbal  cycle 


EVERYTHING,  we  have  heard,  moves  in 
cycles.  Major  wars  occur  with  new  gen- 
erations; prices  rise  then  recede;  skirts 
rise  then  fall.  Time  flies — in  a  circle: 
Even  a  dead  clock  shows  correct  time 
every  12  hours. 

If  everything  really  does  follow  a  cyclic 
pattern,  do  the  curve  plotters  discern 
within  "the  foreseeable  future"  a  return 
to  forceful,  expressive  writing?  Has 
"simplification"  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  and  potentially  most  pellucid 
language  reached  or  approached  the 
nadir?  Is  the  pendulum  even  now  poised 
for  a  swing  back  toward   writing   and 


speaking  with  the  best  tools  at  our 
command? 

Or,  is  the  educational  process  to  con- 
tinue hobbling  its  march  when  it  reaches 
the  borders  of  masterful  English?  Are 
workers  in  the  field  of  education  to  con- 
tinue advocating  the  best  "labor-saving" 
equipment  and  yet  compromise  on,  and 
even  encourage,  an  impoverished  vocab- 
ulary? Will  the  "labor-saving"  obses- 
sion goad  us  to  expunge  all  except 
monosyllables? 

If  we  are  bound  to  make  American 
English  a  puerile  language,  let's  start 
with  the  fundamentals.  For  example, 
let's  keep  our  plurals  in  line  with  mem- 
ory-saving: Let's  make  "hice"  the  plural 
of  house,  or  "mouses"  the  plural  of 
mouse.  Furthermore,  if  we're  going  to 
"burglarize"  the  house,  let's  also  have 
our  faces  "barberized"  and  our  heads  • 
"aspirinized."     (Contributed.) 

Boston  milkshed  news 

EVEN  THOUGH  the  Boston  milkshed 
was  expanding,  insufficient  milk  was  be- 
ing delivered  from  it  to  the  Boston  mar- 
ket during  the  fall  months  of  1943,  1945, 
1946,  and  1947.  Yet  prior  to  fall  1943 
the  supply  had  been  more  than  adequate 
even  during  periods  of  seasonally  low 
production.  Then  the  problem  was  han- 
dling the  heavy  spring  surplus.  The  fall 
supply  was  sufficient  in  1948,  but  this 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  hold  true  every 
year  in  future.  The  Boston  Milkshed 
Price  Committee  believes  that,  at  pres- 
ent price  levels,  a  short-season  price  to 
producers  about  40  percent  higher  than 
the  flush-season  price  would  restore  and 
maintain  the  prewar  seasonal  pattern. 

A  new  formula  for  pricing  Class  I  milk 
became  effective  April  1,  1948;  it  con- 
tains this  differential  A  progress  re- 
port based  on  the  results  of  a  cooperative 
study,  largely  supported  by  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  funds,  has  been  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
in  cooperation  with  the  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont  Agricultural  I 
Experiment  Stations  and  the  Market  Ad-  - J 
ministrator  of  Federal  Milk  Order  4.  It 
contains  information  that  aids  in  ad- 
justing the  differential.  The  investiga- 
tion continues  to  establish  a  basis  for  ' 
advising  farmers  on  seasonal  adjust- 
ments under  varying  conditions  and  with 
various  seasonal  price  patterns. 

•  • 

Public   servant's   motto 

A  TJSDA  employee  not  long  since  stated  his 
creed  as  a  public  servant  so  pithily  it  bears 
repeating:  "As  a  public  servant  I  try  so  to  live 
that  no  man  can  put  the  finger  on  me  re- 
ligiously or  politically  and  may  I  never  de- 
generate to  the  point  where  he  can." 
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Brief  but  important 

Unique   report 

The  report  submitted  to  Director  of  Ex- 
tension Service  M.  L.  Wilson  by  Lester  A. 
Schlup,  Chief,  covering  the  activities  of  the 
Division  of  Extension  Information  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1949,  is  in  many 
ways  unique.  If  in  quest  of  ideas  on  pre- 
paring such  reports  we  suggest  you  get  a 
copy  from  Extension  Information,  Extension 
Service,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Doesn't  dictate 

Corinne  Thrasher,  secretary  to  Henry  Luce 
of  Time-Life-Fortune,  says  he  hates  to  dic- 
tate; that  breaks  his  chain  of  thought.  He 
talks  in  shorthand — titles,  chapter  head- 
lines, footnotes — but  no  text — she  must  sup- 
ply that.  His  days  are  scheduled  to  the 
minute,  but  he  never  writes  down  a  schedule. 
Miss  Thrasher  communicates  with  him  via 
a  system  of  brief  messages  typed  on  white 
cards  handed  to  him  in  silence  on  which 
he  can  readily  scrawl  yes  or  no.  Miss 
Thrasher  alone  can  read  Mr.  Luce's  hand- 
writing.   And  you  think  your  job  is  tough? 

New  poultry  grading  and  inspection 

On  September  15  approval  by  the  Secretary 
was  announced  of  proposed  revisions,  effec- 
tive October  25,  covering  grading,  inspection, 
sanitation,  and  standards  and  grades  for 
various  kinds  and  classes  of  live,  dressed,  and 
ready-to-cook  eviscerated  poultry  and  dressed 
domestic  rabbits.  Previous  regulations  were 
combined  in  the  new.  The  proposals  make 
possible  expanded  poultry  grading  by  permit- 
ting non-Federally  inspected  ready-to-cook 
poultry  to  be  graded  for  quality.  A  further 
proposed  requirement  is  that  poultry  graded 
and  inspected  in  official  plants  be  processed 
and  handled  under  prescribed  minimum 
sanitary  conditions  and  procedures. 

Jump  Memorial 

While  the  primary  William  A.  Jump  Mem- 
orial Award  consists  of  a  gold  key  and  a 
certificate  in  recognition  of  notable  contribu- 
tions to  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  the 
public  service,  the  award  will  also  carry 
funds  for  employees  desiring  further  educa- 
tion or  specialized  experience  in  public  ad- 
ministration. The  Board  of  Trustees  to  ad- 
minister the  award  and  the  memorial  trust 
fund  consists  of  Daniel  W.  Bell,  President  of 
the  American  Security  &  Trust  Co.;  Earl  W. 
Loveridge,  Assistant  Chief  of  Forest  Service; 
W.  Arthur  Minor,  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary; Ralph  S.  Roberts,  Director  of  Finance; 
Elmer  Staats,  Executive  Assistant  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  M.  L.  Wilson, 
Director  of  Extension. 

1X1  =  1,000,000 

You  can  place  a  thousand  weevils  or  as 
many  bran  beetles  in  a  quart  of  grain  and 
their  presence  can  hardly  be  noticed  at  all. 
Yet  our  USDA  inspectors  class  as  "weevily" 
a  quart  of  wheat  which  contains  only  two 
weevils  or  five  bran  beetles.  Furthermore, 
Dr.  R.  T.  Cotton  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  estimates  that  a  pair 
of  confused  flour  beetles  can,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  multiply  to  a  million  in 
150  days.  The  entomologists  who  tried  to 
classify  the  beetle  were  confused,  not  the 
beetle!  Many  other  grain -infesting  insects 
can  increase  at  this  tremendous  rate  too; 
fortunately  there  are  factors  which  usually 
prevent  that.  Too  few  farmers  weigh  their 
grain  when  they  put  it  in  storage  and  again 
when  they  sell  it.  If  they  did,  they  could 
readily  find  out  how  much  grain  they  provide 
for  the  insects — shrinkages  of  10  percent  in  a 
storage  season  are  not  uncommon.  Moral: 
Fumigate  stored  wheat. 


Machine  milking  and  mastitis 

"The  Significance  of  Machine  Milking  in 
the  Etiology  and  Spread  of  Bovine  Mastitis: 
A  Review,"  by  Lloyd  A.  Burkey  and  George 
P.  Sanders  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
is  a  new  processed  publication  dated  Sep- 
tember 1949.     Ask  BDI  for  BDIM-Inf-77. 

Orchids 

The  following  was  wafted  in  from  Alamo- 
gordo,  N.  Mex.,  under  date  of  September  20: 
"The  story  of  adventure  that  agriculture  is 
comes  most  often  through  your  USDA.  This 
office  (Extension)  and  the  PMA  Secretary 
would  like  to  thank  you  as  editor  of  the 
USDA  for  the  inspiration  that  USDA  offers. 
You  are  probably  swamped  with  similar  let- 
ters (No — not  exactly — but  an  average  of 
three  nice  ones  weekly! — Editor)  yet  in  this 
letter  of  request  for  information  I  wished 
to  offer  a  'thanks'  for  the  many  issues  these 
two  agencies  have  enjoyed."  We  blush 
unseen. 

Data 

A.  V.  Hill  writing  to  Nature  (London)  says 
that  he  once  succeeded  by  a  letter  to  Science 
(85:  605:  1937)  in  stopping  American  scien- 
tists from  "hypothecating,"  or  pawning,  when 
they  intended  to  advance  an  hypothesis. 
He  now  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "data" 
is  the  plural  of  "datum"  and  datum  means  a 
thing  given  or  granted;  something  known  or 
assumed  as  a  fact,  or  made  the  basis  of  rea- 
soning or  calculation.  He  believes  that 
"data"  like  "agenda"  can  be  regarded  at  times 
as  a  collective  singular,  hence  does  not  re- 
nounce the  singular  verb,  but  says  "The 
'data'  of  an  experiment  or  investigation  are 
not  the  results  that  come  out  of  it,  any 
more  than  the  agenda  of  a  committee  meet- 
ing are  its  recommendations.  Why  not  let 
'data'  go  on  meaning  (as  it  has  meant  since 
1646)  the  facts  and  figures  assumed  at  the 
start,  not  those  which  appear  at  the  end?" 

Financing  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment purchases 

This  refers  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  which  gives  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  about  12,000  farmers 
in  872  counties.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
dollar  volume  of  new  machinery  bought  by 
farmers  in  1947  were  paid  for  entirely  by  cash 
or  trade-in.  Credit  was  used  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  large  transactions  than  in 
small.  In  relation  to  the  cost  of  machinery, 
credit  was  more  extensively  used  in  the 
South  Central  region,  and  least  in  New 
England  and  the  East  North  Central  States. 
It  was  greater  for  cotton  and  wheat  farms 
than  for  farms  of  other  types,  but  the  ratio 
of  credit  to  cost  was  high  for  corn  farmers 
who  bought  used  machinery.  Manager- 
operated  farms  used  the  least  credit;  tenant- 
operated  farms  the  most. 

Retired 

Dr.  John  I.  Lauritzen  recently  retired  from 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering  after  more  than  30 
years  of  service.  A  native  of  Utah,  he  took 
his  B.  S.  at  Utah  State  and  his  doctorate  at 
Cornell.  He  first  worked  for  USDA  on  the 
storage  and  keeping  qualities  of  sweetpota- 
toes  and  other  root  crops  but,  since  1930,  he 
has  studied  the  keeping  quality  of  harvested 
sugarcane;  his  work  has  had  wide  practical 
application.  Joseph  W.  McKericher  also  re- 
tired from  PISAE  after  more  than  48  years 
with  the  USDA,  beginning  as  a  student  clerk 
in  the  Library  in  1901,  and  joining  the  Divi- 
sion of  Soil  Survey  in  1906.  In  1924  he 
became  chief  draftsman  in  charge  of  pre- 
paring soil  survey  maps  for  publication  and 
has  since  been  responsible  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  more  than  700  such  maps  as  well  as 
for  the  direction  of  a  large  field  force  of  soil 
surveyors. 


Bill   Drips 

You  who  know  Bill  Drips,  and  undoubtedly 
many  of  you  do,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  he  has  undertaken  pastoral  life  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hood  and  his  future  ad- 
dress will  be  Welches,  Oreg. 

Alaska  potatoes  sicken 

Hitherto  Alaska  has  been  free  from  po- 
tato diseases,  but  USDA  plant  pathologist 
C.  L.  Lefevre  says  the  troubles  are  now  get- 
ting a  foothold  there  even  in  the  Tanana 
and  Matanuska  Valleys.  Ring  rot  has  be- 
come serious  and  spectacular,  and  there  are 
a  dozen  other  ills  more  or  less  apparent. 
But  certified,  locally  grown,  disease-free 
seed,  crop  rotations,  and  seed  treatments 
should  help  a  lot.  Fortunately  plant  breeders 
had  bred  resistance  into  many  crops  before 
they  were  ever  grown  in  Alaska,  hence  pio- 
neer Alaskan  growers  had  advantages  our 
pioneers  here  signally  lacked.  They  also  had 
the  advantage  of  modern  agricultural 
technology. 

Now  boys! 

J.  Robert  Walker,  Extension  Service,  Ur- 
bana,  111.,  having  noted  that  Charlie  Gapen 
cuts  capers  in  USDA,  reminds  us  all  of  the 
Biblical  expression  "Daniel  danced  before  the 
Ark."  He  cites  it  as  capable  of  various  inter- 
pretations, to  wit:  Daniel  danced  in  a  circle 
in  front  of  the  Ark;  or  Daniel  danced  before 
the  Ark  was  built;  or  Daniel  danced  and  then 
the  Ark  danced.  Reminds  us  of  a  colleague 
in  USDA  whose  supervisor  promised  him  a 
raise  before  long,  then  Long  (Sen.)  was  shot 
and  died  and  our  colleague  never  got  the 
raise.  Now  behave  yourselves,  boys  and  girls, 
and  never  be  ambiguous— as  I  so  often  am! 
(For  Bob's  information  it  wasn't  Daniel,  it 
was  David;  and  he  danced  before  the  Lord, 
not  the  Ark,  if  Bob  means  the  account  in 
II  Samuel.     The  Editor.) 

Couple  of  Government  employees 

Isaac  Newton,  so  well  known  for  his  work 
on  gravitation  and  the  laws  of  motion — not 
to  mention  a  lively  bit  of  bedside  reading 
entitled  "Philosphiae  Naturalis  Principle 
Mathematical'  became  Warden  of  the  British 
Mint  in  1696  and,  in  1699,  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Mint  which  he  remained  until 
his  death.  He  was  especially  selected  to  deal 
with  debased  silver  coinage  from  cheap  alloys 
and  might  be  regarded  as  the  original  T-man. 
Albert  Einstein,  famous  for  the  development 
of  modern  mathematical  physics,  served  in 
the  Swiss  Patent  Office  during  1902-09.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  developed  his  most  fun- 
damental theoretical  ideas.  Possibly  a  dull 
Government  job  lured  him  to  focus  his  cre- 
ative genius  on  extracurricular  activities! 

Management  Training  Program 

The  Secretary's  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive Management  Training  has  established 
a  policy  of  encouraging  and  promoting  Ad- 
ministrative Management  Training  through- 
out the  field.  A  group  from  the  Philadelphia 
area  met  with  the  Secretary's  Committee  and 
decided  to  hold  the  first  field  training  course 
in  that  area,  outlined  the  subject  matter  for 
the  course,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
carry  out  the  plans.  The  members  of  this 
committee  are  Lynn  Correll,  personnel  offi- 
cer, Forest  Service;  John  E.  Donahue,  regional 
attorney;  George  Work,  administrative  offi- 
cer, Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory; 
with  Dr.  A.  L.  Patrick,  regional  conservator, 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  as  chairman. 
They  have  planned  a  2-week  program:  The 
first,  November  14-19,  and  the  second,  De- 
cember 5-9.  Attendance  will  be  limited  to 
24  specially  selected  individuals  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia area.  The  committee  has  made  a 
tentative  quota  assignment  to  larger  agencies 
in  the  area. 
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Revert 

Do  you  say  and  WTite  "revert  to"  or  "revert 
back  to"?  So  many  commit  the  latter  sole- 
cism with  great  regularity.  Look  up  the 
word  revert  in  a  good  dictionary. 

Meetings 

The  National  Safety  Council  Is  holding  a 
conference  at  Chicago  right  now.  •  •  * 
USDA's  annual  Outlook  Conference  will  be 
held  In  Washington  October  31  to  November 
4. 

Publications 

New  Technical  Bulletin  900  is  on  the  "Ef- 
fect of  Inbreeding  on  Body  Size,  Anatomy, 
and  Producing  Capacity  of  Grade  Holstein 
Cows,"  and  is  by  W.  W.  Swett,  C.  A.  Matthews, 
and  M.  H.  Fohrman,  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry. •  •  •  Miscellaneous  Publication 
No.  449,  though  first  published  earlier,  has 
been  reissued  on  the  "Early  American  Soil 
Conservationists."  Procure  it  from  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  15  cents. 

Home   freezers 

This  refers  to  USDA's  new  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  687  on  the  selection  and  use 
of  home  freezers.  Dated  August  1949,  it  was 
prepared  by  Earl  C.  McCracken,  with  editorial 
assistance  from  Ruth  A.  Chalmers  and  art 
work  by  Lynn  Myers,  Bureau  of  Human  Nu- 
trition and  Home  Economics.  It  covers 
planning  for  the  freezer,  selecting  it,  and 
using  it.  To  get  it  and  all  other  USDA  pub- 
lications address  Inquiries  and  Distribution 
Service,  Office  of  Information,  USDA,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C,  or  call  at  room  104A. 

Little   Rhodie 

When  the  writer  was  at  school  he  was 
taught  that  Rhode  Island  had  two  capitals, 
and  it  probably  did  have  then,  which  dates 
us  no  end.  But  Just  now  the  smallest  State 
has  done  Itself  proud  in  reporting  the  activi- 
ties of  Its  Extension  Service  for  1948,  In 
picture  and  story,  as  Bulletin  No.  122,  dated 
May  1,  1949,  and.  It  seems,  reaching  this  desk 
rather  late.  "Tony"  Hofford  doesn't  say 
whether  he  has  piles  of  the  report  to  send 
out  to  those  in  quest  of  new  ways  of  saying 
things,  but  anyway  you  can  find  a  copy  In 
any  good  agricultural  library.  We  suggest 
you  look  It  up. 

Emphasis   on    CHARM 

Girls  walking  down  the  halls  of  USDA  with 
books  on  their  heads  aren't  practicing  Yogi 
but  are  students  of  the  USDA  Graduate 
School's  Personal  Development  class.  Sep- 
tember 20  marked  the  opening  of  night 
school  in  which  girls  who  want  to  become 
the  "mistress  of  the  situation"  instead  of  the 
frustrated  damsels  they  find  themselves  can 
learn  poise,  charm,  glamour  from  pedicured 
pinkie  to  permanented  pompadour.  Lesson 
1 :  Charm,  poise,  and  glamour  are  not  In- 
herited— one  is  not  born  with  them — they 
are  acquired — individually  and  collectively. 
Who  is  handling  charm  for  you  field  people? 

"Farm  Ownership  in  the  Midwest" 

This  Is  the  title  of  a  research  bulletin 
published  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station,  in  cooperation  with  Mid- 
western experiment  stations,  the  Farm 
Foundation,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  It  summarizes  data  from  the 
1945  Census  of  Agriculture — tells  who  owns 
the  farms,  how  they  are  owned,  and  how 
ownership  was  acquired.  It  lists  the  ladders 
to  ownership  and  discusses  the  extent  and 
concentration  of  ownership  and  farm-owner- 
ship transfer  arrangements.  By  1945,  more 
Midwestern  farmers  than  ever  before  owned 
part  or  all  of  their  farms.  There  were  fewer 
tenants  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  quarter 
century. 


Plane   sowing 

Pardon  the  double  pun  but  •  •  • 
Forest  Service  has  been  using  airplanes  to 
sow  seed  in  the  severely  burned  area  of  York 
County,  Maine.  White  pine  seed  cost  $6  a 
bushel;  at  4,000  seeds  to  the  acre  that's  $1.20, 
and  airplane  costs  were  less  than  40  cents 
per  acre,  half  the  cost  of  hand  sowing.  FS 
will  now  wait  and  see  how  the  trees  grow. 
Usually  nursery-grown  trees  are  used  to  re- 
forest an  area,  because  when  tree  seed  Is 
sown  directly  small  rodents  will  eat  some  of 
the  seed,  weeds  and  brush  will  crowd  out 
some  seedlings,  good  distribution  of  seed  is 
a  little  difficult — but  plane  sowing  may  Just 
possibly  be  the  answer. 

Tall   fescue 

W.  M.  Suiter,  a  farmer  near  Frenchburg, 
Ky.,  began  using  tall  fescue  for  pasture 
around  1890.  In  1931  he  gave  some  seed  of 
the  deep-rooted,  cool-season  plant  to  the 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  trial  plantings  and,  in  1940,  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  bought  70  pounds  of  seed  from 
B.  F.  Suiter,  son  of  the  discoverer.  The 
plant  Is  also  called  Kentucky  31  and  Suiter's 
grass,  and  SCS  nurseries  harvested  84,445 
pounds  of  seed  between  1943  and  1948.  For 
more  information  consult  "Using  Tall  Fescue 
in  Soil  Conservation,"  Leaflet  No.  254,  by 
R.  Y.  Bailey  and  L.  B.  Scott  of  SCS. 

Solicitor's   alumni 

Charles  B.  Nutting,  who  resigned  as  USDA's 
Associate  Solicitor  in  January  1946  to  accept 
a  position  on  the  law  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  Law  School,  has  just  been 
appointed  Dean  of  the  School.  Other  attor- 
neys, former  members  of  Sol  who  are  now  In 
academic  fields.  Include  James  A.  Doyle,  now 
Dean  of  Creighton  Law  School  in  Omaha; 
Justin  Folkerth,  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Ohio  State  University  Law  School;  Thomas 
F.  Green,  Jr.,  law  professor  at  the  University 
of  Georgia;  Albert  H.  Cotton,  law  professor 
at  Louisiana  State  University;  and  James  R. 
Wilson,  law  professor  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 


Howe 


fast? 


Miss  Mary  Howe  is  an  English  delegate  of 
the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange. 
When  in  Texas  she  asked  Extension  Editor 
Louis  Franke  why  we  Americans  are  in  such 
a  hurry.  She  said  we  drove  cars  faster  than 
necessary  and  then  didn't  seem  to  have  much 
to  do  after  we  arrived.  We  start  to  work 
too  early  and  keep  at  it  too  late.  We  are  too 
busy  to  write  letters  then  catch  up  with 
last-minute  long-distance  phone  calls.  We 
often  allow  our  work  urgency  to  interfere 
with  our  relations  with  coworkers — some- 
times even  with  common  politeness. 
"Whatsa  hurry?"  says  Miss  Howe.  Well?  We 
have  to  run  mighty  hard  over  here  Just  to 
stay  in  the  same  place,  Mary. 

Nutrition  survey  technique 

If  you  make  or  are  interested  In  making 
nutrition  surveys  you  might  find  useful  the 
Bessey-Lowry  microchemical  techniques  for 
blood  analyses  to  determine  the  nutritional 
status  of  individuals.  They  are  unique  in 
requiring  only  a  few  drops  of  finger-tip 
blood  rather  than  greater  quantities  from  an 
arm  vein.  September  6-23  a  nutrition  work- 
shop was  held  at  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nu- 
trition and  Home  Economics  with  11 
scientists  from  9  States  and  India  In  attend- 
ance. They  learned  more  about  the  micro- 
methods  mentioned  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Mlllicent  L.  Hathaway  of  HNHE,  and 
mastered  techniques  for  determining  ascor- 
bic acid,  vitamin  A,  protein,  and  hemoglobin 
In  blood.  Most  of  them  work  on  nutrition 
projects  cooperative  with  HNHE  under  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act. 


Fruit   research 

In  Agriculture,  the  Journal  of  the  (British) 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  for  July  1949,  there 
is  a  review  of  work  going  on  at  the  Long 
Ashton  Research  Station,  administered  by 
the  University  of  Bristol,  which  is  concerned 
primarily  with  problems  of  fruit  growing. 
The  station  originated  in  1893  for  experi- 
ments in  cider  making. 

First   TV  film 

Radio  and  Television  Service  recently  an- 
nounced availability  of  "Know  the  Eggs  You 
Buy,"  the  first  USDA  movie  produced  espe- 
cially for  use  in  television.  It  treats  egg 
grading  from  the  consumer's  standpoint  and 
is  being  made  available  through  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  area  informa- 
tion offices. 

Mrs.  Alice  Enslow  McKnight 

Mrs.  Alice  Enslow  McKnight  of  Wanatchee, 
Wash.,  who  became  a  USDA  employee  on 
March  1930,  and  transferred  from  the  Office 
of  Budget  and  Finance  to  become  auditor 
for  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion in  San  Francisco  during  February  this 
year,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  that  city  while  on  official  business,  Sep- 
tember 25. 

Foot-and-mouth   disease 

The  lead  article  in  Scientific  Monthly  for 
October  is  "Foot-and-Mouth  Disease — A 
Hazard  to  the  World's  Food  Supply,"  by  Dr. 
H.  W.  Schoening,  In  charge  of  the  Pathologi- 
cal Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
with  the  Department  for  42  years.  If  you 
want  a  brief,  accurate  account  of  the  Mex- 
ican outbreak  of  the  disease  this  article  is 
admirable.  For  reprints  write  the  author  in 
BAI. 

Point  4   statement 

The  testimony  of  Secretary  Brannan,  Sep- 
tember 28,  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Is  a  policy  statement  of  in- 
terest. In  it  you  will  find  much  detailed 
information  about  how  USDA  has  for  years 
exchanged  technical  aid  and  know-how  with 
Latin  American  countries  to  encourage  their 
agricultural  development.  If  you  want  a 
copy  write  the  editor  of  USDA  or  phone  Miss 
Arden,  Ext.  4649,  and  ask  for  No.  2054. 

New  book — Hearne  coauthor 

The  Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  new  book,  "Cooperative 
Extension  Work,"  by  Lincoln  D.  Kelsey  of 
Cornell  and  Cannon  C.  Hearne  of  Extension 
Service,  USDA.  It  is  $4  a  copy,  with  a  15  per- 
cent discount  to  teachers  and  extension 
workers.  It  tells  what  cooperative  extension 
work  is  and  how  it  works,  and  explains  its 
programs  and  methods;  it  winds  up  with 
material  on  how  United  States  extension 
work  applies  to  other  countries.  If  you  are 
interested  in  the  history  and  organization  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the 
working  procedures  it  uses  so  successfully, 
this  is  the  book  to  read. 
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Superior  Accomplishments    Wheat  futures  in  baking 


THE  FOLLOWING  EMPLOYEES  re- 
ceived pay  increases  for  recent  accom- 
plishments. You  will  find  a  summary  of 
the  reasons  for  these  increases  in  P- 
Memo  750;  if  interested,  ask  your  super- 
visor or  personnel  officer  to  let  you  see 
this  letter. 

Farm  Credit  Administration:  Dorwin 
Scott,    fiscal    officer    (treasurer);    Mrs.    Ella 

C.  Sittleb,  file  clerk;   Paul  tomasello,  ad- 
ministrative officer,  all  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Muriel  J. 
Ashton,  clerk-typist,  Fallon,  Nev.;  Joan  M. 
Ferguson,  clerk-stenographer,  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  L.  Virgil  Heid,  farm  management  su- 
pervisor, Vincennes,  Ind. 

Forest  Service:  Mrs.  Adelaide  W.  E.  Bters, 
administrative  assistant,  Missoula,  Mont.; 
Virgil  R.  Carrell,  forester  (administrative), 
Portland,  Oreg.;  Walt  L.  Dutton,  forester, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Edison  L.  Kelgore,  fore- 
man C  &  M,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Chester  L.  Kinney, 
forester  (general),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ephe 
M.  Oliver,  forester  (fire  control),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Raymond  J.  Weir, 
administrative  officer,  (P  &  O),  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
Ernest  J.  Godwin,  clerk,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Soil  Conversation  Service:  George  R. 
Eeattey,  conservation  aid,  Pomeroy,  Ohio; 
Benjamin  P.  Hollis,  soil  conservation  aid, 
Birmingham,  Ala.:  Helen  M.  Petroff,  clerk, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Milo  M.  Smith,  soil  conser- 
vation aid,  Weston,  W.  Va. 


Dairy  plant  operations 

Circular  No.  799,  a  study  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  in  coopera- 
tion  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 

.  I  nomics,  describes  the  degree  of  flexibility  of 
operation  within  more  than  9,700  dairy  plants 
of  the  country  as  of  1944  and  provides  a  base 
from  which  trends  in  intraplant  flexibility 
may  be  measured  in  future.  Flexibility  was 
estimated  in  terms  of  the  number  and  quan- 
tities of  different  dairy  products  produced 
in  each  plant.  The  report  presents  hitherto 
unavailable  regional  and  national  data  on 
dairy  plant  operations — from  the  little  cross- 
roads cheese  factory  or  butter  plant  to  the 
large  dairy  manufacturing  plants  wherein 
whole  milk,  cream,  or  skim  milk  can  be  di- 
verted to  the  product,  or  products,  which  ap- 
pear to  offer  the  highest  net  returns.  Such 
information  not  only  may  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  future  expansion  of  plant  facilities  but 
it  is  useful  basic  information  to  leaders  in 
the  industry,  as  well  as  to  governmental 
agencies  charged  with  the  administering  acts 
affecting   the   dairy   industry.     Circular   No. 

>  799  may  be  obtained  from  the  Information 
Branch,  PMA. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  of  tests  for  meas- 
uring baking  quality  in  small  samples  of 
wheat  has  greatly  speeded  up  wheat 
breeding  in  recent  years.  These  make 
it  possible  for  the  plant  scientists  to 
screen  out  undesirable  breeding  mate- 
rials as  early  as  the  third  generation. 
The  tests  are  conducted  in  four  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering  laboratories — one  at  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  operated  jointly  by  PISAE  and 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, and  the  others  at  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  and  Pullman, 
Wash.,  where  the  work  is  done  coopera- 
tively with  the  State  experiment  sta- 
tions. Because  hard  wheats  are  used 
almost  entirely  for  bread  flours,  it  is 
easier  to  determine  baking  quality  in 
them  than  in  the  soft  wheats  which  go 
into  cakes,  cookies,  and  other  pastries. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  reliable 
tests  for  quality  in  soft  wheat  flours  is  the 
mixogram  area.  This  measures  resist- 
ance of  dough  in  mixing.  Low  resistance 
usually  indicates  a  high-quality  cookie. 
In  the  cookie  used  in  these  experiments 
the  quality  is  shown  by  the  ratio  of  width 
to  thickness.  When  a  sample  of  flour 
from  a  certain  wheat  selection  gives  a 
wide  thin  cookie  with  a  tender  crumb, 
the  wheat's  future — insofar  as  baking 
quality  is  concerned — is  assured.  This 
good  baking  quality,  however,  may  need 
to  be  combined  with  other  good  char- 
acters such  as  disease  resistance,  wide 
adaptation,  and  high  yields  before  the 
wheat  is  ready  for  introduction  to  the 
public. 


Irrigated  soils 

D.  W.  Thorne  and  H.  B.  Peterson,  agrono- 
mists and  soil  experts  at  Utah  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  are  coauthors  of  a  new 
authoritative  $5  book  from  the  press  of  the 
Blackiston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  entitled  "Irri- 
gated Soils:  Their  Fertility  and  Manage- 
ment." The  book  is  adapted  to  the  use  of 
students  with  elementary  training  only  in 
botany,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics. 


Co-ops  for  health 

NECESSITY  has  been  called  the  mother 
of  co-ops.  The  need  for  more  doctors 
and  more  hospital  beds  has  led  rural 
groups  in  some  areas  to  turn  the  co-op 
method  to  a  new  purpose.  Available 
records  show  that  20  rural  cooperative 
health  associations  out  of  approximately 
100  organized  have  succeeded  in  provid- 
ing and  maintaining  centers  through 
which  their  members  obtain  prepaid 
medical  care.  About  an  equal  number 
are  building  health  service  centers  or 
raising  funds.  Most  of  the  operating  as- 
sociations opened  their  health  centers 
sinee  1945.  In  addition  to  providing 
members  prepaid  service,  the  co-op  cen- 
ters serve  nonmembers  on  a  fee-for- 
service  basis.  The  co-ops  maintain  an 
open  membership  policy. 

Health  co-ops,  of  course,  are  not  a 
complete  answer  to  rural  deficiencies  of 
doctors  and  hospital  beds.  Nearly  a 
third  of  the  associations  organized  have 
disbanded  or  become  inactive.  They 
have  been  discouraged  by  high  build- 
ing costs,  difficulties  of  securing  doctors, 
medical  opposition,  skepticism  about  the 
co-op's  possibilities,  lack  of  intergroup 
and  intercommunity  cooperation,  mis- 
understanding or  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  prepayment  plan,  and  other  factors. 
In  some  States  restrictive  laws  make  it 
impossible  to  organize  a  health  co-op. 

Among  the  factors  contributing  to  suc- 
cessful development  of  rural  health  co- 
ops are  strong  community  support,  loyal 
membership,  cooperation  of  doctors  who 
favor  the  co-op's  objectives,  good  eco- 
nomic conditions,  effective  leadership, 
capable  management,  successful  efforts 
to  keep  people  informed  about  the  co-op 
and  its  progress,  and  strength  of  other 
types  of  co-ops  in  the  area.  Regardless 
of  their  experience,  rural  health  co-ops 
are  a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  in- 
terest of  rural  families  in  having  more 
adequate  health  services  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance  of  their  homes.  They 
also  represent  a  concrete  acceptance  by 
local  people  of  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing local  need-s.  The  Cooperative  Re- 
search and  Service  Division  of  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  by  its  investiga- 
tions, assists  rural  health  associations  as 
it  does  other  co-ops. 


Lindh  promoted 

Otto  Lindh,  a  native  of  Washington,  and  a 
graduate  of  Oregon  State,  who  took  advanced 
work  at  both  Washington  State  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  has  become  regional 
forester  for  the  Forest  Service  at  Albuquer- 
que. He  entered  Forest  Service  in  1920  and 
for  the  past  3  years  has  been  assistant  re- 
gional forester  in  charge  of  managing  tim- 
ber resources  in  the  National  Forests  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 


Out  of  this  world 

USDA's  REPORTER  when  approaching 
the  agricultural  substation  at  Chocola, 
Guatemala,  said  "It  is  out  of  this  world — 
at  least  it's  out  of  my  usual  world — 
tropical  birds  and  flowers,  superb  scen- 
ery" and,  of  course,  banana-fed  pigs, 
shade-growing  coffee,  and  orchids.  This 
substation  is  a  branch  of  the  Instituto 
Agropecuario  Nacional,  Rolland  C. 
Lorenz,  director,  a  short  distance  from 
Guatemala  City.  Established  in  1944  as 
a  wartime  quinine  project  it  was  later 
broadened  by  agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Guatemala  and  the 
United  States  to  include  study  of  com- 
plementary crops  in  which  both  are  in- 
terested. It  now  does  research  on  local 
crops,  animal  and  poultry  breeding,  soils, 
and  farm  management. 

The  Instituto  works  on  coffee,  cin- 
chona, derris,  pyrethrum,  bamboo, 
citronella,  and  lemon  grass.  It  has  de- 
veloped a  soil-analysis  service  for  local 
farmers  and  methods  of  analyzing  cin- 
chona bark.  It  is  introducing  improved 
fruit  trees  and  studying  forage  grasses, 
avocado  grafting,  the  effects  of  pruning 
and  spacing  treatments  on  coffee  growth, 
grain  sorghums,  and  desmodium — the 
wild  legume  hitherto  considered  useless 
which  has  been  found  to  provide  good 
protein  concentrate  for  chickens.  Smile 
if  you  call  desmodium  a  weed  here. 

The  Chocola  substation  is  near  the 
town  of  Mazatenango,  surrounded  by  au- 
thentic tropical  jungle.  From  a  ridge 
nearby  beautiful  groves  of  cinchona  trees 
can  be  seen,  but  ladies  should  wear  boots 
to  save  stockings  when  climbing  the 
Quinine  Trail.  There  is  also  a  station 
at  Labor  de  Ovalle — near  Quetzelten- 
ango,  just  in  case  you  want  to  drive  over 
there  some  Sunday — and  here  research 
is  being  done  on  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
legumes,  beans  of  about  50  different 
kinds;  sheep,  and  chickens.  This  just 
gives  an  idea  of  agricultural  progress 
under  Point  4  in  this  small  nation  of 
45,452  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
3,678,000,  more  than  half  of  whom  are 
Indians.  Get  further  information  from 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Re- 
lations, USDA. 
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Seiller  in  FCA 

The  new  Deputy  Governor  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration  is  the  former  State  treasurer 
of  Kentucky,  Edward  F.  Seiller.  a  graduate 
of  Grandview  Normal  Institute  in  Tennessee, 
who  attended  University  of  Louisville  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  after  graduating 
from  Louisville's  Jefferson  School  of  Law  in 
1927.  Mr.  Seiller  has  held  many  high  posts 
in  the  field  of  State  banking,  labor  compli- 
ance, and  trades  practice,  and  was  for  a 
decade.  1924-34,  director  of  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Labor. 


Breakfast  influences 

WHAT  DOES  a  good  breakfast  do  for 
you?  How  does  a  poor  breakfast  let  you 
down?  It  isn't  altogether  the  food  you 
eat  but  the  way  in  which  that  food  is 
distributed  in  the  day's  menus  that  adds 
up  to  nutritional  effectiveness.  So  sci- 
entists in  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion and  Home  Economics  have  been 
studying  breakfasts — first  the  breakfast 
of  unsweetened  black  coffee  and  dough- 
nuts, furnishing  about  7  grams  of  pro- 
tein and  400  calories;  then  a  combina- 
tion of  citrus  juice,  bacon,  toast  with  but- 
ter and  preserves,  and  coffee  with  cream 
and  sugar,  providing  9  grams  of  protein 
and  360  calories. 

These  were  compared  not  only  with  one 
another  but  with  four  other  breakfasts 
consisting  of  the  second  combination 
above,  with  or  without  preserves,  and 
the  addition  of  a  home-cooked  cereal 
with  milk,  a  ready-to-eat  cereal  with 
milk,  milk  alone,  or  eggs  alone.  The 
breakfasts  containing  cereal  afforded 
about  17  grams,  over  a  half-ounce,  of 
protein,  and  more  than  500  calories;  the 
other  2  breakfasts  provided  22  grams  of 
protein  and  about  500  calories.  The 
subjects  were  adult  women.  The  tests 
lasted  2  years. 

During  3  hours  immediately  following 
breakfast  the  blood  sugar  progressively 
fell  below  the  fasting  level  in  subjects 
having  the  black  coffee  breakfast.  They 
also  experienced  hunger,  weakness,  head- 
ache, and  lassitude.  Blood  sugar  rose 
rapidly  in  subjects  who  had  the  break- 
fasts containing  7  to  17  grams  of  protein 
and  360  to  520  calories;  it  fell  to  the  orig- 
inal level  during  the  next  2V2  hours.  The 
rise  also  occurred,  but  to  a  lower  maxi- 
mum, with  a  somewhat  delayed  fall  in 
subjects  who  got  22  grams  of  protein  and 
500  calories.  Those  who  ate  larger  quan- 
tities of  protein-rich  foods  consistently 
reported  a  sense  of  well-being.  Finally, 
a  good  breakfast  fortified  the  subject 
against  lowered  blood-sugar  levels  even 
after  a  light  sandwich  lunch.  Thus 
breakfast  influenced  the  entire  working 
day  and  is  a  most  important  meal. 

•  • 

Nystrom  retires 

Amer  B.  Nystrom,  extension  dairyman.  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry  and  Extension  Serv- 
ice since  March  1.  1930,  has  retired  after  27 
years  of  service,  7  of  which  he  served  as  editor 
and  assistant  to  the  chief  of  BDI.  Earlier 
still  he  was  a  county  agent  In  Washington. 
A  graduate  of  Kansas  State,  with  an  M.  S. 
from  American  University,  he  headed  the 
dairj  department  at  Washington  State  Col- 
lege 1910-17.  Born  in  Linkoplng,  Sweden, 
he  was  brought  to  this  country  when  3  years 
of  age;  he  seemed  to  like  it  immediately! 
After  a  pleasure  trip  to  New  England  he  ex- 
pects to  head  for  retiree's  mundane  heaven, 
sunny  California. 


Cotton  marketing  practices 

UP-TO-DATE  INFORMATION  definitely 
helps  cotton  growers  improve  their  mar- 
keting practices.  The  Cotton  Branch, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, has  been  conducting  a  Cotton-Belt- 
wide  study  of  how  producer's  local  cotton 
markets  operated  in  the  1947-48  season 
as  compared  with  results  from  a  similar 
study  made  in  1935.  The  earlier  study 
underlined  the  weak  bargaining  position 
of  most  growers  marketing  cotton;  then 
nearly  one-half  had  no  access  to  im- 
partial information  on  the  prices  of  cot- 
ton when  they  sold  their  crop,  and  more 
than  nine-tenths  had  no  unbiased 
knowledge  about  the  quality  of  the  cot- 
ton they  were  offering  for  sale. 

Subsequent  legislation  directed  that 
free  classification  and  market  news  serv- 
ices be  provided  groups  of  growers  who 
organized  to  promote  cotton  improve- 
ment. In  certain  sections  these  services 
have  been  used  extensively  by  growers 
when  trading  with  buyers  though  else- 
where but  limited  use  has  been  made  of 
them.  The  recent  study  included  mar- 
kets studied  in  1935.  In  1947-48  fewer 
than  one-third  of  the  growers  lacked  ac- 
cess to  impartial  cotton  price  informa- 
tion and  fewer  than  one-half  lacked 
similar  knowledge  of  the  grade  and  sta- 
ple of  the  cotton  they  were  offering  for 
sale. 

Two-fifths  of  the  growers  had  an  offi- 
cial Government  classification  in  their 
possession  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  about 
40  percent  of  this  group  sold  their  entire 
crop  on  a  basis  thereof,  while  70  percent 
used  this  information  in  some  manner 
when  marketing.  This  study  has  been 
published  in  processed  form  by  PMA  un- 
der the  title,  "Marketing  of  Cotton  in 
Producers'  Local  Markets."  Possibilities 
of  increasing  the  operative  efficiency  of 
markets  serving  cotton  growers  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  therein. 


Motion  pictures 

Motion  Picture  Service.  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, reports  that  it  had  169  films  in  circula- 
tion during  the  year  ended  June  30  last;  It 
sold  2,900  prints  and  had  15,227  in  circula- 
tion. There  were  136,785  showings  reported 
with  a  combined  attendance  of  10,992,604 
which,  added  to  an  estimated  attendance  of 
11,200,000  for  purchased  prints,  made  a  total 
of  22,192,604.  The  following  10  films  in  the 
order  named  were  the  most  popular  on  the 
basis  of  the  greatest  number  of  showings  per 
print:  Something  You  Didn't  Eat,  Realm  of 
the  Wild,  Feeding  Farm  Animals,  The  River, 
A  Heritage  We  Guard,  The  Man  Who  Missed 
His  Breakfast,  There's  More  Than  Timber  in 
Trees,  The  Forest  Ranger,  Battling  Brucel- 
losis, and  Freezing  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
From  the  standpoint  of  number  of  prints  sold 
the  most  popular  half  dozen  were  The  River, 
Realm  of  the  Wild,  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion, Water,  Erosion,  and  Top  Soil. 
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How  dense  is  a  tree? 

THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  of  several 
pine  species  is  known  to  increase  with 
the  tree's  age  and  to  decrease  with  its 
height.  It  has  been  popularly  believed 
that  faster  grown  wood  is  much  lower 
in  specific  gravity  than  slower  grown 
wood  of  the  same  age.  But  Ralph  M. 
Lindgren,  reporting  a  recent  study  of  a 
22-year-old  Louisiana  slash  pine  planta- 
tion for  the  Southern  Forest  Experiment 
Station  at  New  Orleans,  gave  some  in- 
teresting and  novel  material  on  density 
and  moisture  relations  therein. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  in- 
creased steadily  with  age,  at  least  to- 
ward the  butt  end  of  the  tree.  In  logs 
of  the  same  age  and  from  about  the  same 
height  in  the  tree  specific  gravity  was  not 
correlated  with  the  rate  of  growth.  The 
moisture  content  increased  with  height 
in  the  tree  but  decreased  as  specific 
gravity  and  age  of  the  wood  in  the  log 
increased.  The  finding  that  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  faster  grown  wood  is  not 
lower  than  that  of  the  slower  grown  is 
confirmed  by  studies  of  J.  M.  Turnbull 
in  South  Africa.  Hence,  under  some 
conditions,  maintenance  of  a  fairly  high 
growth  rate  late  in  a  rotation  might  in- 
crease tonnage  yields  because  high-den- 
sity wood  was  being  added. 

Brief  but  important 

Don't  blame  the  birdies 

Forest  Service  has  found  that,  in  south 
Mississippi  in  1947-48,  birds  ate  very  few  of 
the  longleaf  seed  on  several  fresh  burns 
having  heavy  seed  supplies.  Losses  to  birds 
on  burned  areas  were  unimportant.  On  un- 
burned  plots  some  of  the  seed  failed  to  reach 
mineral  soil  but  most  losses  were  caused  by 
rodents  and  insects  rather  than  the  birdies. 
Yet,  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  in  1935 
and  in  earlier  seed  years,  birds  ate  much  of 
the  seed  on  small  fresh  burns  in  cut-over 
areas. 

We  the  people  speak 

From  Pensacola,  Pla.,  recently  came  the 
following  letter  addressed  with  stark  sim- 
plicity to  Department  of  Agriculture.  "Gen- 
tlemen: I  read  the  other  day  that  you  re- 
'ceive  all  sorts  of  requests  for  information, 
even  concerning  things  outside  the  scope  of 
your  duties.  Of  course  you  do.  We  the  peo- 
ple know  of  the  friendliness  of  your  office, 
and  its  helpfulness,  and  turn  with  unerring 
instinct  to  you,  knowing  in  our  need  that 
you  will  advise  us  or  refer  us  to  the  proper 
source  of  supply.  Here  is  my  case.  I  live 
alone — almost  77  years  old  on  a  $60  monthly 

•  United  States  pension.  Kudzu  has  just 
about  overrun  my  place.  How  can  I  elimi- 
nate it?  Everything  one  tries  to  do  simply 
encourages  it  to  spread  more.  Can  you  help 
me?     Will  you  please?     I  shall  be  grateful. 

!  Sincerely."  {Editor's  Note:  Kudzu,  once  a 
porch  vine,  has  become  a  leading  Southern 
crop  for  erosion  control  and  forage.  See 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1840,  Kudzu  for  Ero- 
sion   Control    in    the    Southeast,    for    com- 

.  plete  information  on  growing,  harvesting, 
and  managing  kudzu.) 


REA  reports 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  re- 
ports that  three-fourths  of  American  farms 
are  now  electrified.  When  REA  was  estab- 
lished in  1935  only  10.9  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms  were  electrified. 

"On  the  Art  of    Writing" 

This  is  the  old  classic,  a  book  by  Sir 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  with  which  you  should 
be  familiar  if  you  aspire  at  all  to  produce 
the  written  word.  Speaking  of  jargon  the 
author  first  states  the  remark  of  Sancho 
Panza:  "How  excellent  a  thing  is  sleep.  It 
wraps  a  man  round  like  a  cloak."  This  he 
translates  into  jargon  thus:  "Among  the 
beneficient  qualities  of  sleep  its  capacity 
for  withdrawing  the  human  consciousness 
from  the  contemplation  of  immediate  cir- 
cumstances may  perhaps  be  accounted  not 
the  least  remarkable." 

Sheals  steps  up 

Ralph  A.  Sheals  has  succeeded  Edmund 
Stephens  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  in  Charge 
of  Administration.  Mr.  Stephens  has  trans- 
ferred to  a  similar  position  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. Mr.  Sheals  is  a  native  of  New  York 
who  was  educated  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  and  was  employed  by 
USDA  in  white  pine  blister  rust  control, 
1917-28.  He  joined  the  Division  of  Domestic 
Plant  Quarantines  in  1928  and  was  its  leader 
1929^42  when,  until  1947,  he  had  charge  of 
the  Division  of  Gypsy  Moth  Control  at  Green- 
field, Miss.  In  1948,  after  a  short  period  in 
commercial  pest-control  work,  he  took 
charge  of  the  EPQ  golden  nematode  control 
project,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  fear  of  words 

Many  of  us  in  the  effort  to  simplify  neglect 
the  precise  or  the  one  right  word  because  it 
has  more  than  one  or  two  syllables.  It  is 
curious  and  somewhat  disheartening  to  ob- 
serve the  number  who  felt  impelled  to  pro- 
test against  our  use  of  the  good  agricultural 
word  "deracination"  recently.  Meaning  to 
pluck  up  by  the  roots  and  extirpate  it  is  des- 
ignated a  common  agricultural  activity.  We 
should  not  abjectly  fear  good  words  merely 
because  they  are  long  or  unfamiliar;  we 
should  learn  their  meanings  and  utilize 
them.  We  should  not  simplify  to  the  point 
of  impoverishing  our  rich  and  varied  lan- 
guage. Above  all,  we  should  never  resent 
the  utilization  of  a  word  in  our  own  tech- 
nology, however  long  or  unfamiliar.  It  is 
our  duty  to  determine  its  meaning  and  its 
correct  use. 

D.  Breese  Jones  retires 

Dr.  David  Breese  Jones,  who  took  his  un- 
dergraduate work  at  Ripon  College  in  Wis- 
consin and  his  advanced  degrees  at  Yale,  has 
retired  after  34  years  of  service,  from  1915  to 
1943  in  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry  and  thereafter  in  Bureau  of  Hu- 
man Nutrition  and  Home  Economics.  His 
protein  investigations  have  been  fundamen- 
tal, outstanding,  and  of  high  importance. 
They  have  led  to  much  more  complete  under- 
standing about  the  usefulness  of  vegetable 
and  other  plant  proteins  in  the  human  diet, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  isolate  the  constituent 
amino  acids  from  many  plant  proteins.  By 
thus  tearing  the  proteins  apart  he  wrested 
from  them  their  innermost  secrets  and  eval- 
uated their  nutritive  value  and  quality.  He 
did  much  work  with  the  proteins  of  soybeans, 
peanuts,  wheat  and  corn  germ,  lima  beans, 
lintels,  sweetpotatoes,  rice,  oats,  rye,  and 
barley.  He  also  studied  the  effects  of  storage 
on  the  nutritive  value  and  digestibility  of  the 
protein  in  grains  and  meals.  During  1941  he 
and  his  coworkers  discovered  a  wholly  new 
amino  acid  when  they  isolated  lanthionine 
from  sheep  wool. 


"Writers  on  Writing" 

We  have  been  glancing  over  rather  than 
steadily  reading  the  book  of  this  title,  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  at  $3  a  copy.  Edited  by  Herschel 
Brickell,  it  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  Writers'  Con- 
ference. It  covers  every  kind  and  aspect  of 
writing — radio  included.  Each  chapter  is 
prepared  by  an  expert.  You  might  want  to 
look  into  it. 

Oberly  Award:  Hawes,  Eisenberg 

Ina  L.  Hawes  and  Rose  Eisenberg  of  USDA 
Library  were  joint  recipients  of  the  Oberly 
Memorial  Award  this  fall,  given  by  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  at  2 -year  intervals 
to  the  compiler  of  the  best  bibliography  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  or  the  natural  sci- 
ences. The  award  memorializes  Eunice  Rock- 
wood  Oberly,  late  BPI  librarian.  The  bibli- 
ography selected  was  on  aviation  and  eco- 
nomic entomology  and  was  published  by 
USDA  in  April  1947. 

Business  and  agriculture 

On  September  30  Secretary  Brannan  ad- 
dressed the  Executives'  Club  of  Chicago  on 
"The  City  Dweller's  Stake  in  a  Sound  Farm 
Program."  If  you  have  never  reflected  much 
about  the  interdependence  of  business,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture,  you  should  read  this 
speech.  You  will  also  find  in  the  address 
stress  on  important  differences  between  agri- 
culture and  industry.  To  get  a  copy  write 
the  editor  of  USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  2058. 

Something  for  the  wife 

"What  Every  Wife  Should  Know"  about  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics is  the  subject  of  Robert  Proman's 
illustrated  article  in  This  Week  Magazine  for 
October  9.  As  Froman  points  out,  the  Bu- 
reau operates  one  of  the  world's  biggest  and 
best-equipped  housekeeping  laboratories. 
Altogether,  the  ladies  have  bought,  begged, 
or  borrowed  more  than  122,000,000  of  the 
Bureau's  how-to-do-it-better  publications  on 
home  canning,  stain  removal,  how  to  choose 
and  use  refrigerators,  and  many  others. 

Plant  breeding  in  Sweden 

Svalof  1886-1946,  History  and  Present  Prob- 
lems, is  a  new  book  in  celebration  of  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  Plant  Breeding 
Institute  of  the  Swedish  Seed  Association. 
Edited  by  Prof.  A.  Akerman,  Dr.  O.  Tedin,  and 
Dr.  K.  Froier,  with  Dr.  R.  O.  Whyte  as  English 
technical  editor,  it  consists  of  22  articles  by 
different  authors  who  had  freedom  of  choice 
as  to  theme  and  treatment,  some  dealing 
with  the  history  and  organization  of  the  In- 
stitute, some  with  Swedish  climate  and  soils, 
but  most  with  plant  breeding.  Hence  the 
book  should  hold  interest  for  agriculturists 
in  general  as  well  as  for  plant  breeding  spe- 
cialists. Query  agricultural  libraries  about 
the  book. 

Scientific  publication 

Dr.  Arthur  B.  Lamb,  Editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  Priestly  Medal.  He  de- 
voted his  address  of  acceptance  to  the  sub- 
ject of  publishing  chemical  literature.  He 
reported  that  by  August  1,  1949,  more  papers 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Journal  for  pub- 
lication than  during  the  entire  year  1948. 
Confronting  this  avalanche  he  rejected  such 
ideas  as  raising  Society  dues,  increasing 
the  Journal's  advertising  rates,  seeking  Gov- 
ernment subsidies,  publishing  Chemical  Ab- 
stracts in  sections,  or  charging  authors  or 
their  employers  for  publishing  their  papers. 
Instead  he  advocated  that  the  chemical  in- 
dustries unitedly  support  Chemical  Ab- 
stracts since  they  are  its  chief  beneficiaries 
and  have  the  funds. 
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F.  L.  Thomsen 

Dr.  Thomsen  has  resigned  as  director. 
Marketing  Research  Branch,  PMA,  to  return 
to  private  industry,  but  he  will  continue  as 
a  PMA  research  consultant.  He  has  had 
more  than  12  years  of  service  with  USDA  in 
several  important  administrative  and  re- 
search positions.  A  native  of  Virginia,  he 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
with  a  doctor's  degree  from  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Transportation  and  agriculture 

The  cost  of  your  food  depends  not  only 
upon  what  prices  the  farmer  gets,  but  upon 
the  cost  of  transporting  farm  products  to 
market  and  to  you.  There  have  been  large 
recent  increases  in  the  costs  of  transporting 
agricultural  products.  For  more  details  read 
"The  Effect  of  Transportation  Rates  on  Agri- 
culture," an  address  by  Charles  B.  Bowling 
of  PMA.  To  get  a  copy  write  the  editor  of 
USDA. 

Department  of  "Got" 

Our  dissertations  on  the  word  "got"  have 
brought  two  letters  in  one  mail,  one  from  a 
gentleman  in  Forest  Service  who  says  "Con- 
gratulations to  A.  D.  Read  for  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  word  'got'  (USDA,  September  26). 
Congratulations  to  you  for  publishing  the 
letter."  "Got"  and  "gotten"  are  good  words 
but.  says  this  correspondent,  can  make  rough 
reading  out  of  otherwise  good  writing.  How- 
ever, a  correspondent  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  remarks  that, 
since  the  purpose  of  the  language  is  trans- 
mission of  thought  from  sender  to  receiver, 
"I  gotta  get  going"  is  far  better  than  "I 
really  must  take  my  departure."  Says  this 
correspondent  the  former  speaker  is  using 
the  English  language  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, the  latter  is  a  100-percent  fop. 

New  Chinese  chestnuts 

Naking,  Meiling,  and  Kuling  are  three  new 
horticultural  varieties  of  Chinese  chestnut 
that  were  recently  released.  They  culminate 
breeding  work  in  progress  at  several  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  field  stations,  and  also 
at  Beltsville,  Md.,  carried  on  for  a  number 
of  years  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  L. 
Crane.  The  three  parent  trees  are  growing 
in  an  orchard  at  Albany,  Ga„  and  were 
planted  in  1938  from  seedlings  introduced 
from  China  in  1936.  The  trees  bear  around 
100  pounds  of  nuts  each  at  10  years  of  age, 
hence  are  very  productive.  The  nuts  are 
large,  attractive,  very  sweet,  and  keep  well. 
Further  breeding  and  selection  goes  on  apace 
and  Dr.  John  W.  McKay  of  Beltsville  sent  out 
more  than  2,000  Chinese  chestnut  selections 
this  season. 

Now  PMA  farmer  committees 

Elected  farmer  committees  which  have 
been  known  as  AAA,  Triple-A,  ACA,  ACP, 
Conservation,  and  PMA,  have  been  officially 
designated  as  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration Committees.  An  administra- 
tive regulation  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
September  26.  makes  official  the  use  of  PMA 
for  county  and  community  committeeman. 
Since  the  creation  of  PMA,  August  18,  1945, 
from  a  number  of  agencies  including  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  many 
counties  and  communities  have  clun 
the  old  appellative.  "AAA"  or  "Triple-A." 
Other  committees  not  quite  sure  of  the  cor- 
rect name  have  taken  on  various  designa- 
tions. A  few.  without  authority  and  against 
the  advice  of  State  PMA  Committeemen, 
adopted  PMA  as  the  name  of  the  committee. 
But  now  all  this  is  cleared  up  with  the  offi- 
cial regulation  making  PMA  the  correct  let- 
ters to  be  used.  From  now  on  it  is  County 
PMA  Committee,  and  Community  PMA 
Committee. 


Cotton  mechanization  advances 

If  Interested  in  the  advancing  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  cotton  crop  write  the  editor  of 
USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  2116. 

Missouri  River  Basin  program 

Under  Secretary  Loveland  delivered  a  talk 
at  the  Flood  Control  Conference  in  Kansas 
City.  October  3,  explaining  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  Agricultural  Program.  If  you  wish  a 
copy  write  Press  Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for 
No. '2082. 

Lippert  S.   Ellis 

Dr.  Ellis,  formerly  regional  analyst  for  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  in  Little 
Rock,  and  now  dean  and  director,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  was  chosen 
one  of  15  men  in  the  United  States  to  attend 
the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economists  at  Strassa,  Italy,  last 
August. 

Atoms  and  galaxies 

That  book  by  Lincoln  Barnett  called  "The 
Universe  and  Dr.  Einstein,"  published  by 
William  Sloane  Associates,  New  York  City,  at 
$2.75  a  copy,  is  all  that  the  reviewers  said  it 
was.  It  is  a  concise  (about  120  pages) ,  clear, 
nontechnical,  absorbing  account  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  modern  science  from  atoms  to 
galaxies. 

Turkey 

New  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  2011  is  "Turkey 
On  the  Table  the  Year  Round."  It  covers 
market  sizes  and  styles  of  turkey,  prepara- 
tion and  cooking  of  the  bird,  and  recipes  for 
dealing  with  the  inevitable  leftovers.  The 
turkey  and  its  dismembered  parts  have  been 
remodeled  and  restyled  by  modern  breeding 
programs.  Better  look  into  this  bulletin. 
Pictures  galore.  You'd  hardly  recognize  the 
old  bird  now. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco  is  an  American  plant  from  which 
the  Indians  of  the  Antilles  were  deriving  sat- 
isfaction even  as  Columbus  approached  these 
shores,  and  they  were  inhaling,  in  case  you 
are  interested.  But  we  should  like  now  to 
suggest  that,  if  interested  in  this  plant,  you 
see  the  special  Tobacco  Issue,  July  1949.  of 
Research  and  Farming,  a  quarterly  published 
by  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  It  is  free  to 
residents  of  North  Carolina,  but  the  State 
might  be  persuaded  to  regard  you  as  an  hon- 
orary resident  if  you  wrote  in  for  a  copy. 
Enough  said;  see  this  neat  compendium  on 
plant  bed  management,  field  culture  and 
curing  tobacco,  with  special  discussion  of 
Burley  and  Turkish. 

Dietetic  overturn 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  young  Oscar 
was  urged  to  eat  his  spinach  and  stoke  up  on 
calcium.  Then  nutrition  research  workers 
discovered  that  the  calcium  in  spinach  was 
not  readily  available  to  humans  who  con- 
sumed it,  and  that  other  compounds  in  the 
wicked  plant  prevented  the  eater  from  ab- 
sorbing calcium  well  from  other  sources.  At 
the  other  end  of  life  it  was  formerly  the 
theory  that  a  low-protein  diet  was  effective, 
because  muscle  building  was  retarded  with 
age.  Quite  recent  work  overturns  this 
theory.  Elderly  people  and  those  in  middle 
age  are  now  urged  to  eat  high-protein  diets, 
to  get  their  meat  and  liver.  Possibly  they 
make  less  efficient  use  of  protein  when  older; 
anyway  they  need  a  higher  Intake  of  it.  And 
of  course  you  knew  that  the  old  theory  about 
a  low-protein  diet  for  hot  weather  had  been 
exploded;  the  latest  is  we  need  a  diet  as  rich 
in  protein  In  summer  as  in  winter. 


New  oat  varieties  succeed 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1941.  revised,  en- 
titled "Grow  Disease-Resistant  Oats,"  shows 
how  old  oat  varieties  have  yielded  to  newer 
and  better  ones  during  the  past  6  years. 

Bond  to   Pullman 

Al  Bond,  formerly  with  Radio  Service, 
Office  of  Information,  which  he  left  to  be- 
come radio  farm  director  for  Station  KIRO 
in  Seattle,  has  become  extension  radio  spe- 
cialist with  Cal  Anderson  at  Washington 
State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

RMA  policy  committee 

The  Agricultural  Research  Policy  Com- 
mittee held  its  quarterly  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  September  22-23.  If  you  want 
to  know  who  was  there  and,  in  eeneral.  what 
went  on,  write  the  editor  of  USDA,  and  re- 
quest No.  2077. 

Wharton  dies 

William  R.  M.  Wharton,  who  retired  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  April  30, 
1948,  after  41  years  of  service,  many  of  them 
in  USDA,  died  suddenly  in  Manasquan,  N.  J., 
September  8.  His  career  gave  proof  that  the 
work  one  loves  is  not  work  at  all.  He  was  a 
public  servant  of  the  highest  type. 

Britain  reports 

The  land  area  of  England  and  Wales  is 
37,000,000  acres,  of  Scotland  19.000.000.  If 
present  trends  continue  15  percent  of  the 
surface  of  England  and  Wales  will  be  devel- 
oped for  home  and  town  sites  by  1962-67. 
Omitting  mountain  tops  this  would  mean  a 
quarter  of  the  surface  devoted  to  towns  and 
homes  and  that  would  be  a  serious  encroach- 
ment on  British  agriculture's  productivity. 

Extension 

Former  Texas  Extension  Economist  William 
E.  Morgan  has  become  president  of  Colorado 
A&M,  succeeding  I.  E.  Newsom  who  has  been 
president  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Roy  M. 
Green.  A  native  Texan,  Colonel  Morgan 
graduated   from   Texas    A&M.  *      *     Dr. 

Harold  Benjamin,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Maryland's  college  of  education,  referred  to 
extension  work  in  September  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  * 
Science  as  "the  greatest  single  system  of 
education  for  adults." 

Supervisor's  guide 

Farmers  Home  Administration  has  95  per- 
cent of  its  employees  in  the  field.  This  offers 
special  problems  in  supervision  and  admin- 
istration. That  is  one  reason  that  it  has  re- 
cently prepared  and  sent  to  its  State  direc- 
tors and  area  finance  managers  a  Supervisor's 
Guide  in  Personnel  Management.  This  pub- 
lication discusses  the  management  of  people, 
the  supervisor's  Job,  personnel  management, 
classification,  and  employment,  the  develop- 
ment of  employees,  the  evaluation  of  their 
performance,  and  related  matters.  Any  of 
you  who  want  to  see  a  copy  might  get  In 
touch  with  FHA's  Chief  Personnel  Officer 
James  A.  Somerville. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap- 
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public  business.  T.  Swann  Harding.  Editor  of 
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Southwest  invaded 

CATTLEMEN  of  the  Southwest  are 
"totin'  shootin'  irons  again."  The  inva- 
sion has  progressed  into  Oklahoma  and 
the  north  end  of  New  Mexico.  The  in- 
vaders have  taken  some  72,000,000  acres 
of  good  range  land.  Where  25  years  ago 
there  was  open  range  and  a  good  stand 
of  grass  there  now  is  a  dense  growth  of 
sagebrush,  mesquite,  prickly  pear,  cedar, 
or  shinnery  oak.  The  "shootin'  irons" 
are  spray  guns  and  torches.  But  the  in- 
vasion is  spreading  despite  all  the 
"shootin'." 

To  see  what  can  be  done  to  check  this 
invasion,  top-ranking  representatives  of 
Agricultural  Research  Administration, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, and  Forest  Service  joined  forces 
with  the  farmers,  ranchers,  and  experi- 
ment station  workers  of  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  for  an 
on-the-ground  study  of  the  brush  prob- 
lem of  these  States.  Those  participat- 
ing were  impressed  by  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem.  Some  of  the  methods 
being  used  are  effective  in  eradication 
of  the  brush,  but  too  costly.  The  strat- 
egy ahead  is  to  find  some  cheaper  meth- 
od of  control  and  eradication.  Chemical 
warfare  now  appears  to  offer  the  greatest 
promise.  But  the  forces  which  joined 
for  this  study  are  determined  to  find  a 
way  to  drive  back  the  invader  and  re- 
lease some  72,000,000  acres  for  useful 
production  of  food  and  fiber. 

YOUR  PAY 

Before  this  reaches  you,  you  probably 
will  know  that  your  pay  has  changed  for 
the  better,  at  least  a  little,  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  Periodic 
within-grade  promotions  and  within- 
grade  increases  continue,  and  there  is 
hope  for  you  if  you  are  at  the  top  of  your 
particular  ladder  and  are  in  new  Grade  10 
or  below.  Office  of  Personnel  has  issued  a 
folder  telling  more  about  how  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  will  affect  you.  If  one  of 
these  folders  does  not  reach  you,  query 
your  supervisor  or  personnel  officer. 
861796* — 49 


Modern  forty-niners 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  forty- 
niner  needs  more  hauling  capacity  than 
even  the  biggest  of  the  covered  wagons 
of  1849  would  have  provided.  He  needs 
to  truck  in  up  to  half  a  ton  of  fertilizer 
for  each  acre  of  virgin  soil  he  plans  to 
plant  to  a  first  crop  after  his  tractor  has 
"broken"  land  coming  into  cultivation 
under  irrigation.  In  the  area  opened  up 
a  century  ago  by  the  Oregon  Trail  are 
new  farms  in  the  Columbia  Valley.  In 
advance  of  the  settlers  USDA  has  been 
doing  some  pioneering  to  find  the  best 
methods  for  planting  the  first  crops. 

At  countless  ceremonies  celebrating 
the  opening  of  irrigation  ditches,  the 
speaker  of  the  day  has  referred  to  the 
water  that  shall  cause  the  desert  to  "re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose."  Water 
is  not  enough  according  to  studies  at  the 
irrigation  experiment  station  and  on 
fields  of  the  same  kinds  of  soils  that  will 
come  under  water  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  need  is  for  water  and  nitrogen — even 
on  virgin  soils.  First  plantings  of  corn 
have  benefited  by  applications  of  up  to 
240  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre  (near- 
ly a  half-ton  of  the  commercial  ferti- 
lizer). Potatoes  need  about  half  as 
much.  A  winter  cover  crop  of  vetch  is 
advisable  on  many  fields  after  the  first 
harvest. 

Ross  W.  Learner,  one  of  our  scientists 
engaged  in  this  "presettlement"  research, 
emphasizes  the  need  for  nitrogen  as  well 
as  water:  "Supplying  one  of  these  with- 
out the  equivalent  amount  of  the  other 
is  wasteful,  not  only  of  the  one  applied 
but  also  of  time  and  labor."  After  the 
first  few  crops  there  may  be  need  for 
changes  in  fertilizer  usage.  Most  of  the 
new  farms  have  a  good  supply  of  potas- 
sium in  the  soil  and  some  have  enough 
phosphorus  for  a  few  crops,  but  farmers 
may  find  it  wise  to  begin  using  light  ap- 
plications of  phosphate  soon. 


What  USDA  does 

IT  IS  QUITE  a  sight  to  see  the  multitude 
of  USDA  employees  scurrying  into  the 
big  agricultural  buildings  each  morning. 
Meanwhile  another  large  group  is  hurry- 
ing into  buildings  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  an- 
other at  Portland,  Oreg.,  hurries  into  a 
variety  of  offices  all  over  town,  and  so 
on  here  and  there  all  over  the  Nation. 
The  same  thing  goes  on  in  field  stations, 
offices,  and  laboratories.  But  what  gets 
accomplished?  Do  you  who  sit  there  in 
your  chairs  all  day  even  begin  to  know? 

Then  take  the  case  of  Herbert  J. 
Owens,  of  Coyle,  Okla.  After  17  years 
of  grinding  poverty  as  a  farm  tenant  he 
secured  a  loan  from  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  1938  and  bought  155  acres 
of  rapidly  eroding  and  blowing  land. 
But,  in  1941,  his  FHA  supervisor  told 
him  to  call  on  his  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict for  aid.  A  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice technician  helped  him  plan  a  sound 
land-use  program  for  each  acre  of  his 
farm.  This  new  farming  pattern  en- 
abled him  to  shift  gradually  from  cotton 
to  a  corn,  hay,  and  small-grain  rotation 
and  to  expand  livestock  and  poultry.  He 
doubled  his  income  the  first  year.  Last 
year  this  farmer,  who  could  pay  only  $39 
as  an  installment  on  his  farm  in  1939, 
made  the  final  payment  of  $1,655  to  FHA 
on  his  place  exactly  31  years  ahead  of 
his  40-year  amortization  schedule.  The 
farm  and  farm  home  are  equipped  with 
an  electric  pump,  electric  brooder,  elec- 
tric lights,  washing  machine,  iron,  and 
refrigerator,  made  possible  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  co-op 
which  supplies  the  power.  The  district 
extension  agent  says  the  Owens  now  have 
one  of  the  best-balanced  farm  operations 
in  the  State. 

Take  the  case  of  Elijah  H.  Lynum,  Sr., 
Manila,  Ala.,  who  purchased  120  run- 
down abandoned  acres  in  1936,  after  six 
or  seven  good  farmers  had  failed  on  them 
because  they  were  so  worn  and  gullied. 
But  he  had  trained  in  soil  conservation 
practices  at  Tuskegee  and,  with  the  help 
of  his  county  agent,  he  soon  placed  ter- 
races on  the  worst  slopes.  Next  he  had 
a  conservationist  come  to  help  him  make 
a  complete  scientific  plan  for  using  each 
acre,  including  cover  crop  building,  and 
strip  crops.  He  now  gets  25  to  45  bush- 
els of  corn  from  acres  that  formerly 
yielded  only  5  to  10.  With  hybrid  varie- 
ties he  gets  83  bushels.  He  produces  as 
much  cotton  on  one  acre  as  he  formerly 
did  on  four.  This  cut  in  cotton  acreage 
had  enabled  him  to  do  less  plowing  and 
chopping  and  raise  more  pigs,  cattle, 
poultry,    and    garden    vegetables.    His 


family's  living  standards  have  mounted 
accordingly. 

Or  take  George  T.  Maddox,  of  Shady 
Dale,  Ga.,  who,  16  years  ago,  bought  a 
147-acre  farm  so  poor  no  one  else  would 
have  it.  But  now,  with  the  aid  of  soil 
conservation,  he  gets  excellent  corn  and 
cotton  crops,  yet  devotes  the  major  por- 
tion of  his  farm  to  pasture  for  his  ex- 
panding herd  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle. 
He  has  a  comfortable  home  and  a  good 
year-round  income.  G.  R.  Killebrew  of 
Hickory,  Ky.,  bought  his  128-acre  farm 
in  1911  and  couldn't  grow  enough  corn 
on  it  to  feed  his  hogs.  Again  soil  con- 
servationists helped  him  develop  a  farm 
plan;  today  he  makes  a  good  living  on 
horses  and  milk  cows.  The  neighbors 
laughed  at  Otis  E.  Scott  of  Pamplin,  Va., 
when  he  bought  his  116  acres  36  years 
ago  because  it  was  such  a  run-down 
farm.  But  today  he  gets  a  corn  yield 
of  105  bushels  an  acre,  six  times  what 
it  used  to  be,  the  old  house  has  been  re- 
modeled and  modernized,  and  conserva- 
tion farming  has  paid  out  again. 

Multiply  this  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands  and  that  is  part  of  what  gets 
accomplished.  All  this  hurrying  into 
and  out  of  offices  and  laboratories  is 
meaningful,  purposeful,  and  beneficial. 

Solomon's  hewers  of  wood 

IN  I  KINGS,  Chapter  5,  it  is  written  that, 
when  Solomon  prepared  to  build  the 
Temple,  he  appealed  to  King  Hiram  of 
Tyre  for  cedars  of  Lebanon.  We  read: 
"So  Hiram  gave  Solomon  cedar  trees  and 
fir  trees  according  to  all  his  desire  .  .  . 
and  Solomon  had  .  .  .  fourscore  thou- 
sand hewers  in  the  mountains."  That 
they  hewed  away  in  entire  disregard  of 
Forest  Service's  sustained-yield  princi- 
ples partly  accounts  for  the  difficulty 
Miss  Marie  Puhr,  on  leave  from  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  had  in  finding 
any  cedars  of  Lebanon  at  all  when  she 
visited  that  country  last  summer  to  study 
Arab  life  and  culture  at  the  American 
University  of  Beirut. 

She  had  to  make  a  precipitous  ascent 
to  the  highest  point  in  Lebanon  to  find 
cedars,  but  after  the  last  of  some  30  hair- 
pin turns  they  appeared  as  a  black  patch 
on  the  mountainside,  one  of  two  such 
groves  of  a  few  hundred  trees!  The 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  once  green  with 
cedars,  cypress,  pine,  fir,  and  oak,  are 
now  speckled  with  sheep  and  black  goats 
which  are  blamed  for  their  barren  bare- 
ness— but  the  voracious  wood  cutter  is 
equally  responsible.  Temples,  palaces, 
shipbuilding,  and  wood  for  fuel  and  for 
smelting  iron  ore  absorbed  the  forests 
and  the  cedars  that  grow  slowly — are 
hard  to  replace. 
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In  her  travels  over  Lebanon  and  Syria 
Miss  Puhr  found  many  contrasts  in 
transportation,  cultivation,  and  harvest- 
ing— goods  carried  by  caravans  of 
camels,  sure-footed  donkeys,  and  modern 
trucks;  a  combine  and  tractor  operating 
in  one  field  with  threshing  under  way  in 
an  adjoining  holding  where  oxen  pulled 
a  sled  over  the  grain  stalks  so  that  the 
wind  could  blow  away  the  chaff  as  the 
grain  was  tossed  in  the  air.  Elsewhere  a 
horse  pulled  the  sled  and  a  fanning  mill 
replaced  the  wind.  Some  farmers  used 
tractors  for  plowing  and  cultivating; 
others  had  only  the  farm  tools  of  Biblical 
times. 

Lebanon  has  a  wide  range  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  about  three-fourths 
of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. Olive  trees  are  numerous  and 
olive  oil  provides  most  of  the  cooking  fat. 
With  the  decline  of  the  silk  industry 
banana  groves  have  replaced  mulberry 
trees.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown 
on  the  neatly  terraced  mountainsides 
which  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean where  resourceful  Lebanese  can 
make  a  living  for  5  on  1  acre  of  land. 
In  the  Bekaa  Valley,  once  the  granary  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  thirsty  acres  have 
again  become  productive  through  irriga- 
tion. Naturally  Miss  Puhr  visited  a  suc- 
cessful Lebanese  farmers'  co-op  at 
Abadiyeh,  a  mountain  village  10  miles 
from  Beirut.  Her  illustrated  story  about 
that  will  appear  in  the  December  News 
For  Farmer  Cooperatives,  issued  by  FCA. 

Listen,  poor  people 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  must 
have  had  you  in  mind  when  it  completed 
some  research  recently  on  the  relative 
food  values  of  different  cuts  and  grades 
of  beef.  Its  scientists  determined  to  find 
out  how  the  nutritive  value  of  lean  meat 
in  a  chuck  roast  compared  with  that  of  a 
rib  roast,  or  round  steak  with  porter- 
house. Using  rats  as  the  experimental 
animals  these  workers  studied  the  rela- 
tive food  value  of  the  protein  in  lean 
meat  of  six  different  cuts  from  a  young 
Shorthorn  steer  and  an  aged  Hereford 
cow — round,  loin,  rib,  chuck,  neck,  and 
combined  fore  and  hind  shanks. 

Generally  speaking  the  protein  in  one 
cut  of  beef  had  practically  the  same  nu- 
tritive value  as  that  in  any  other  cut 
from  the  same  animal.  Furthermore 
the  average  nutritive  value  of  all  cuts 
from  the  young  Shorthorn  was  just  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  same  cuts  from 
the  aged  Hereford!  Since  it  has  been  be- 
lieved that  beef  protein  contains  insuf- 
ficient quantities  of  the  sulfur-contain- 
ing amino  acid,  cystine,  to  meet  the  full 


growth  requirements  of  young  animals 
under  rigid  conditions,  cystine  was  added 
to  the  meat  in  some  of  the  experiments. 
Under  the  experimental  conditions  this 
addition  greatly  increased  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  protein  in  each  cut  of  beef. 
The  protein  in  beef  was  found  to  be 
similar  in  nutritive  value  to  that  in  dried 
skim  milk.  For  those  with  limited  pock- 
etbooks  it  is  useful  to  know  that  the 
protein  in  the  less  expensive  cuts  of  beef, 
such  as  neck  and  shank — which  are 
much  used  for  hamburger,  and  chuck, 
equals  in  nutritive  value  the  protein  from 
the  more  expensive  round,  sirloin,  and 
porterhouse  cuts  and  the  rib  roasts.  Nor 
could  any  appreciable  differences  be  de- 
tected between  the  young  steer  and  the 
old  cow  beef! 


Seed  sampling 


PROPER  SAMPLING  of  seed  is  an  im- 
portant matter  to  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration.  Recently 
one  PMA  employee  worked  with  the  seed 
inspectors  of  10  States  scattered 
throughout  the  country  to  determine 
whether  seed  lots  offered  for  sale  were 
uniform,  and  methods  followed  and 
equipment  used  resulted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  representative  samples.  Sam- 
ples were  analyzed  in  Federal  labora- 
tories for  purity  and  noxious-weed  seeds. 
The  results  stated  in  percentage  based 
on  weight  indicated  that,  in  high-quality 
seed  lots,  distribution  of  the  various 
components  was  slight  in  both  individ- 
ual-bag and  composite  samples.  But 
when  results  were  based  on  actual  rate 
of  occurrence,  the  distribution  of  weed 
seeds,  those  of  mxious  weeds  included, 
sometimes  exceeded  accepted  tolerances 
even  though  percentages  by  weight  of 
weed  seeds  and  other  components  were 
in  close  agreement. 

This  was  true  in  small  lots  and  in  some 
large  lots  where  each  bag  was  individ- 
ually sampled.  Accepted  tolerances  as 
to  permissible  percentages  of  crop  seed, 
inert  matter,  weed  seeds,  and  the  various 
pure-seed  components  of  mixtures  were 
often  exceeded.  Variations  existed  re- 
gardless of  the  sampling  methods  used. 
In  some  lots  considerable  variation  was 
observed  in  individual-bag  samples 
though  results  from  replicate  composite 
samples  were  in  close  agreement. 

Inspectors  were  quite  generally  fa- 
miliar with  the  rules  but  sometimes 
failed:  To  determine  the  authenticity  of 
seed  lots;  to  obtain  samples  of  sufficient 
size;  by  sampling  bags  most  conveniently 
located  in  large  lots  with  failure  to  get  a 
good  cross  section;  by  drawing  most 
samples  from  the  first  few  bags  probed; 


to  seal  seed  samples  before  submittting 
to  the  laboratory  for  test,  leading  to  pos- 
sible contamination;  and  to  examine 
seed  taken  from  each  bag  for  uniformity 
before  mixing  into  a  composite  sample. 
Strict  adherence  to  the  rules  alone  can 
bring  accurate  sampling. 

Brief  but  important 

Rustic  reading 

John  Gould,  author  of  "Prenatal  Care  for 
Fathers"  and  "The  Farmer  Takes  a  Wife," 
has  now  produced  "And  One  To  Grow  On, 
Recollections  of  a  Maine  Boyhood,"  Wil- 
liam Morrow  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  $3  a 
copy.  While  not  exactly  farm  reading  it  is 
certainly  bucolic,  and  it  does  accurately  pic- 
ture life  among  small-town  and  village  folk. 

Loyalty 

Between  March  22,  1947,  and  the  end  of 
July  1949  some  2  million  Federal  employees 
were  sifted  for  loyalty,  10,000  of  whom  were 
Investigated  on  charges  or  suspicions  of  dis- 
loyalty. Of  the  5,450  cases  decided,  ineli- 
gible determinations  were  made  in  only  332, 
and  70  of  these  were  restored  to  duty  after 
appeal,  while  others  still  are  appealing. 
Said  the  New  York  Times  of  October  1 :  "We 
gather  that  the  Review  Board,  which  might 
have  acted  like  a  Star  Chamber,  usually  did 
not.  We  gather  also  that  the  Federal  civil 
service  is  fundamentally  sound." 

"Market  Place  for  Agriculture" 

This  is  the  name  of  a  handsome  processed 
booklet  prepared  and  issued  by  the  Chicago 
USDA  Club,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5. 
It  was  sent  to  us  by  Walter  W.  John,  Chief 
of  PMA's  Information  Branch  in  that  city, 
and  it  has  a  foreword  of  greeting  to  USDA 
employees  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago.  Therein 
USDA  offices  are  listed  along  with  a  brief 
discussion  and  digest  of  the  local  industries 
they  serve;  agencies  not  limited  to  one  in- 
dustry get  separate  listing.  Prepared  pri- 
marily for  Chicago  USDA  employees,  it  is  not 
intended  for  wide  distribution,  but  other 
USDA  Clubs  interested  in  its  novel  charac- 
ter might  possibly  get  a  copy  from  the  Chi- 
cago Club  to  inspire  them.  This  is  a  highly 
creditable  and  useful  piece  of  work. 

The  "inevitable"  consequence 

It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  that  clut- 
ters up — or  leads  to  progress.  More  soil  and 
water  conservation,  improved  strains,  DDT, 
power  machinery  to  get  the  farming  jobs  done 
when  they  should  be  done,  the  result — in- 
creased per-acre  yields,  bumper  crops,  cribs 
and  bins  running  over.  Then  came  acre- 
age allotments  and  talk  of  marketing  quotas. 
Roughly  25,000,000  acres  should  be  diverted 
from  these  surplus  crops  to  *  *  *? 
Grass?  More  pasture?  Maybe.  Livestock 
numbers  were  the  lowest  in  10  years.  People 
needed  more  protein  in  their  diets.  Perfect. 
But  there  was  a  catch.  Already  there  was 
a  shortage  of  grass  and  legume  seed  for  nor- 
mal plantings.  But  how  short?  How  much 
seed  is  needed?  How  much  of  each  kind? 
How  could  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  find  out?  Again  the  an- 
swer, "The  elected  farmer  committees."  Re- 
sults: A  "grass-roots,"  or  should  we  say 
"grass-seeds,"  estimate  of  the  quantities  and 
kinds  of  grass  and  legume  seed  which 
farmers  expect  to  use  each  year  during  the 
period  1950  to  1955,  and  in  1960.  This  esti- 
mate is  to  be  used  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  seed  to  meet  the  needs.  The  survey 
not  only  showed  how  much  seed  would  be 
needed  but  how  much  of  each  kind.  Assur- 
ance of  a  market  should  assure  a  supply — 
if  the  Inevitable  consequence  follows 
through. 
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Nugget 

Says  Somerset  Maugham  in  A  Writer's 
Notebook:  "Considering  how  foolishly  people 
act  and  how  pleasantly  they  prattle,  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  for  the  world  if  they 
talked  more  and  did  less." 

To  forest  fire-kindlers 

A  reader  of  USDA  suggests  that  we  direct 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  careless  with 
fire  in  the  forests  to  Exodus  22:  6,  "If  a  fire 
break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns,  so  that  the 
stacks  of  corn,  or  the  field,  be  consumed 
therewith;  he  that  kindleth  the  fire  shall 
surely  make  restitution."  By  amendment 
that  goes  for  trees  too! 

King's  English 

Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
run  us  off  200  more  copies  of  the  King's 
English  which  tells  how  to  write  better  busi- 
ness letters.  If  you  missed  out  on  this  before 
be  a  good  sport  and  write  in  to  the  editor  of 
USDA  instead  of  phoning,  and  ask  for  not 
more  than  1  copy— for  the  stencil  finally 
disintegrated! 

Two  new  blueberries 

Two  new  blueberry  varieties  developed  by 
Dr.  George  M.  Darrow  of  Plant  Industry  Sta- 
tion, Beltsville,  Md.,  and  Franklin  A.  Gilbert 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  are  Berkeley  and  Coville.  The  latter 
is  named  after  the  late  Dr.  F.  N.  Coville,  dis- 
tinguished USDA  scientist  whose  research 
and  leadership  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
cultivated  blueberry  crop  of  the  U.  S. 

Brighter  day  for  whey 

B.  H.  Webb,  a  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
manufacturing  technologist,  told  the  Dairy 
Fieldman's  Association  of  Virginia  recently 
that  many  foods  of  the  future  from  soup  to 
ice  cream  may  be  made  from  whey,  skim 
milk,  or  buttermilk.  He  also  had  some  on 
hand  to  undergo  the  taste  test.  Enormous 
quantities  of  these  dairy  byproducts  are 
wasted  annually  or  fed  to  livestock  whereas 
they  can  be  used  more  efficiently  in  cream- 
style  soups,  tomato-whey  beverages,  potato- 
skim-milk  wafers,  fudge,  cake,  and  ice  cream. 
Whey  fudge  and  buttermilk  ice  cream  are  all 
right.  E.  O.  Whittier  of  BDI  observes  that 
60  million  pounds  of  casein  annually  is  used 
in  making  coated  paper,  glue,  and  water 
paints;  half  the  milk  sugar  from  dairy  by- 
products goes  into  penicillin  manufacture. 
H.  R.  Lochry,  also  of  BDI,  has  made  high- 
quality  cottage  cheese  from  skim  milk. 

Rushing  fermentation 

In  the  good  old  days  the  apple  Juice  seldom 
turned  to  hard  cider  fast  enough  to  suit 
some  folks.  But  mass  production  of  peni- 
cillin during  and  since  the  war  has  given  a 
great  boost  to  the  fermentation  industries 
producing  such  products  as  antibiotics,  feed 
yeasts,  vitamins,  and  industrial  alcohol — if 
not  hard  cider.  Chief  G.  E.  Hilbert  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry cites  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
recent  developments  in  American  industry. 
An  interesting  new  development  is  the  pro- 
duction of  mushroom  spawn  in  submerged 
cultures,  a  product  as  nutritive  as  food  yeast 
and  easily  grown  in  quantities,  but  superior 
in  flavor  to  yeast  because  it  tastes  like  mush- 
rooms. Riboflavin  or  vitamin  B2  is  another 
fermentation  product  and  now  AIC  scientists 
are  actively  searching  for  a  microorganism 
that  will  produce  vitamin  Bv2.  Possibly  the 
organisms  which  synthesize  this  factor  in  a 
cow's  stomach  may  soon  become  factory 
workers.  The  fermentation  process  is  being 
rushed  all  along  the  line. 


Farm  work  simplied 

"Farm  Work  Simplification"  is  a  new  145- 
page  book  by  Lawrence  M.  Vaughn  and  Lowell 
S.  Hardin,  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  at  $2.80  a  copy.  Part  I  . 
is  for  the  farmer,  Part  II  for  the  research 
worker  and  teacher.  The  book  is  highly  con- 
densed, timely,  and  informative. 


Abandoned  hope? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  recommend 
here  "Good  Jobs  for  Good  Girls,"  a  new 
Vanguard  book  by  Harford  Powell,  costing 
only  $2.50,  which  is  optimistically  described 
as  "a  riotous  guide  for  working  girls  who 
want  to  marry  wealth."  O  reduction  in 
personnel,  where  is  thy  sting?  For  ye  who 
have  abandoned  hope — give  this  book  a  trial 
instead  of  resigning  yourself  to  despair. 

Joint  survivorship 

Under  Public  Law  310,  recently  approved, 
a  woman  may  designate  her  husband  under 
a  joint  survivorship  agreement  just  as  a  male 
employee  can  now  designate  his  wife.  Fur- 
thermore, the  reduction  on  the  first  $1,500  of 
annuity  to  pay  for  a  joint  survivorship  pro- 
vision is  reduced  from  10  to  5  percent; 
the  reduction  is  10  percent  on  the  remainder 
of  the  basic  annuity.  This  will  give  each  re- 
tiree about  $75  more  a  year  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Broody  date  palm 

An  Englishman  reporting  in  The  Country- 
man on  California's  date  orchards  says  that 
1  male  palm  to  50  females  is  the  usual  ratio, 
and  it  takes  6  years  to  bring  the  trees  to  the 
earning  point.  Hand  pollination  is  used,  a 
tree  yields  from  200  to  350  pounds  of  dates 
annually,  and  a  liberal  water  supply  is  es- 
sential. The  trees  are  propagated  from  suck- 
ers detached  when  2  or  3  years  old — trees 
from  seed  are  unsatisfactory.  "A  robust  fe- 
male palm  produces  10  to  12  suckers  before 
losing  her  capacity  for  motherhood  at  8  or  12 
years.  She  then  settles  down  exclusively  to 
bearing  large  amounts  of  fruit  for  the  rest 
of  her  life." 

Expanded  reforestation  and  reseeding 

The  Anderson-Mansfield  Act  was  approved 
October  11  and  opens  the  way  to  accelerated 
reforestation  and  revegetation  of  forest  and 
range  lands  in  the  National  Forests.  Appro- 
priations for  reforestation  are  authorized  in 
progressively  increasing  amounts  from  3  mil- 
lion dollars  for  fiscal  year  1951  to  10  millions 
for  1955,  and  a  like  amount  thereafter 
through  1965.  Range  revegetation  funds  are 
authorized  to  begin  at  1.5  million  dollars  for 
1951,  and  to  increase  to  3  millions  1955 
through  1965.  For  more  details  on  what  this 
legislation  will  mean  from  the  standpoint  of 
reforestation  and  the  rebuilding  of  depleted 
range  lands  write  the  editor  of  USDA  and  ask 
for  No.  2193. 

Soil  Survey  book 

Macy  H.  Lapham,  an  old  old-timer  in  Soil 
Survey  work  who  retired  in  1944,  has  pro- 
duced a  quaint  but  fascinating  and  readable 
book  about  his  experiences,  as  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  Soil  Survey's  50-year  anniversary.  The 
246-page  book  is  illustrated;  lithographed  in 
limited  quantity  it  is  available  from  Willis 
E.  Berg,  1512  Spruce  St.,  Berkeley  9,  Calif.,  at 
$3.  Here  is  an  unpretentious  historical  rec- 
ord of  the  organization  and  development  of 
the  Soil  Survey,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  with  a 
foreword  by  its  chief,  Charles  E.  Kellogg, 
interlarded  with  associated  personal  obser- 
vations and  incidents.  We  recommend  it 
unreservedly  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
activity.  Mr.  Lapham  and  Soil  Survey  en- 
tered USDA  together  in  1899,  and  you  will 
find  in  the  book  many  savory  reminiscences 
regarding  the  Department's  history  too. 
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Ingwalson  to  FAR 

Kenneth  Ingwalson,  formerly  In  4-H  Club 
work  in  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota,  and  with 
the  Division  of  Field  Coordination,  USDA, 
Ext,  and  for  the  past  3  years  director  of  the 
Food,  Agriculture,  and  Forestry  Division,  Of- 
fice of  Military  Government,  Bavaria,  is  now 
consultant  to  the  director  of  FAR,  and  is 
scheduled  to  be  Ross  Moore's  new  assistant 
in  the  Technical  Collaboraton  Branch,  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

From  FAR 

Foreign  Agriculture,  published  by  our  Of- 
fice of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  has 
been  placed  on  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation's list  of  recommended  magazines  for 
school  libraries;  97  were  selected  from  5,917 
competitors.  »  •  *  Dr.  George  Arner  of 
FAR  is  soon  to  retire  from  active  public  life 
which  he  began  as  a  Princeton  instructor 
while  Woodrow  Wilson  headed  the  university. 
*  *  *  Director  Stanley  Andrews  attended 
the  London  session  of  the  International 
Wheat  Council,  November  1  to  4. 

Dr.  Skidmore  retires 

Dr.  Don  I.  Skidmore,  in  charge  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Serum  Control,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  since  its  organization  in  1920,  has 
retired  after  44  years  of  service.  A  native  of 
Ohio  and  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  with  a 
degree  in  veterinary  medicine  in  1904,  Dr. 
Skidmore  entered  BAI  at  South  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  in  1905.  He  transferred  to  the  then  new 
hog-cholera-control  project  in  1914  and,  in 
1915,  to  virus-serum-control  work  at  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  then  to  special  duty  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  In  helping  administer  the  Virus- 
Serum-Toxin  Law.  He  is  an  authority  on 
the  preparation  of  veterinary  biological  prod- 
ucts and  has  contributed  greatly  to  improv- 
ing methods  for  their  production. 

Fruit  essences  freed 

Some  time  ago  scientists  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry's 
Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  re- 
covered and  concentrated  the  volatile  flavor 
and  fragrance  of  fresh  apples,  grapes,  and 
other  fruit6  into  fruit  concentrates  used  by 
food  manufacturers  to  enhance  the  taste 
and  aroma  of  fruit  pre  ducts.  But  because 
Dame  Nature  supplies  ingredients  in  fruits 
which  form  alcohol  during  processing,  the 
concentrates  contained  alcohol  and  became 
taxable  as  potable  spirits  at  $9  per  wine  gal- 
lon! Under  Public  Law  240,  Eighty-First 
Congress,  the  fruit  essences  become  exempt 
from  the  tax  and  various  other  provisions  of 
the  beverage-alcohol  laws.  For  more  details 
on  this  write  the  editor  of  USDA  and  ask  for 
No.  2236. 

Assistant  Secretary's  duties 

Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1243,  October 
11,  assigned  responsibility  for  general  ad- 
ministrative matters  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. The  heads  of  the  Offices  of  Budget  and 
Finance,  Personnel,  and  Plant  and  Opera- 
tions will  report  to  the  Secretary  through 
him,  except  for  the  direct  contact  of  the 
Director  of  Finance  on  annual  budget  and 
certain  other  matters.  The  heads  of  the 
other  staff  agencies  will  also  report  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  Insofar  as  their  units 
have  general  administrative  responsibilities. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  has  also  been  as- 
signed the  functions  of  the  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  General  Administrative  Matters 
and  for  those  concerning  the  Administrative 
Council,  and  will  assume  general  direction 
of  the  Management  Improvement  and  Man- 
power Utilization  Program,  the  Employee 
Suggestion  Program,  and  the  program  for 
improvement  of  management  and  review  of 
operations  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
10072  and  the  President's  letter  of  August 
1,  1949. 


Axinn  to  Delaware 

George  Axinn,  publications  editor  at  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  a  New  York  State  farm 
boy  who  graduated  from  Cornell  and  did  edi- 
torial work  at  Geneva  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  N.  Y.,  has  become  agricultural 
editor  for  the  Extension  Service  and  ex- 
periment station  at  Newark,  Del. 

Otis  heads  Alcorn 

Dr.  J.  R.  Otis,  until  recently  Alabama's 
leader  of  Negro  extension,  Is  the  new  pres- 
ident of  Alcorn  A&M  College,  Alcorn,  Miss. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  who  took  his 
advanced  degrees  at  Cornell,  majoring  in 
agricultural  economics.  He  formerly  di- 
rected Tuskegee's  school  of  agriculture. 

Pinchot  forest 

The  1.4  million-acre  Gifford  Pinchot  Na- 
tional Forest  was  dedicated  in  the  State  of 
Washington  on  October  15  with  Chief  Lyle 
F.  Watts  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  Bryce  Pinchot 
present  and  speaking.  A  plaque  bearing  the 
forest's  new  name  was  unveiled  by  Super- 
visor K.  P.  Cecil.  Originally  set  aside  as 
Columbia  National  Forest  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  1908,  its  change  in  name 
to  honor  the  noted  forester  was  authorized 
by  President  Truman. 

Baldwin  heads  Exhibits 

On  October  2,  Harris  T.  Baldwin,  a  long- 
time USDA  employee,  took  charge  of  Exhibits 
Service,  Office  of  Information,  succeeding 
Joseph  W.  Hiscox.  A  native  of  Wisconsin 
and  a  graduate  of  Minnesota's  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, he  first  entered  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  June  16,  1919.  but  became  an  ex- 
hibits specialist  In  1922.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Preparations  Unit  and  for 
years  has  acted  as  chief  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Hiscox. 

New  publications  of  interest 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  2007  is  "Mixing  Fer- 
tilizers on  the  Farm,"  by  Colin  W.  Whittaker, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricul- 
tural Engineering.  *  •  *  Circular  No. 
813  is  "Reducing  Grasshopper  Damage  by 
Regrassing  Weedy  Roadsides  and  Fence 
Rows,"  by  E.  G.  Davis  of  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology and  Plant  Quarantine.  •  »  * 
Then  there  is  Miscellaneous  Publication  No. 
688.  "Buying  Men's  Suits,"  by  Clarice  L.  Scott 
of  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  which  is  very  practical. 

Soil  Survey  is  50 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Soil  Survey 
work  now  carried  on  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering 
was  celebrated  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Soil  Science  Society  of  America  in  Milwau- 
kee, October  24-28.  The  Soil  Survey  began 
work  in  1899  with  an  appropriation  of  $10- 
000  and  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  and  Cecil  County,  Md.,  were  surveyed 
that  year.  Since  then  soil  on  about  1.3  bil- 
lion acres  has  been  classified  and  mapped. 
If  you  would  like  further  details  about  the 
Soil  Survey  work,  its  value  and  development 
over  the  years,  write  the  editor  of  USDA  and 
ask  for  No.  2191. 

Let's  hear  from  you 

How  many  of  you,  field  people  especially, 
are  interested  in  such  press  releases  as  these: 
The  proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  on 
the  1950  cotton  crop,  No.  2198;  the  free,  re- 
serve, and  surplus  percentages  established 
for  raisins  during  the  crop  year  beginning 
August  18,  1949,  No.  2199;  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  loans  or  guarantee  loans  to 
producers  for  the  purchase  of  mechanical 
equipment  to  dry  farm  commodities.  No. 
2201:  the  export  payment  plan  announced  to 
stimulate  exports  of  apples  and  winter  pears, 
No.  2202?  If  interested,  request  by  number 
by  writing  the  editor  of  USDA. 


Point  4  again 

You  will  find  an  excellent  statement  of  the 
agricultural  aspects  of  President  Truman's 
bold,  new  program — "Point  4" — in  the  ad- 
dress Secretary  Brannan  delivered  October  26 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  in 
Kansas  City.  Get  copies  from  Press  Service, 
Office  of  Information,  USDA,  Washington  25, 
D.  C:  ask  for  No.  2278.  Please  write  and  do 
not  phone. 

Good  housekeeping 

Possibly  you  have  already  seen  the  frisky 
folder  prepared  by  USDA's  Office  of  Plant  and 
Operations  called  "Good  Housekeeping  In 
Offices  of  the  USDA."  If  not,  you  should  see 
a  copy.  Anything  that  may  Improve  the  tidi- 
ness of  our  offices,  laboratories,  corridors,  and 
toilets  is  to  be  appreciated.  Smears,  litter, 
confusion,  careless  trash  disposal,  and  serious 
injury  to  walls,  furniture,  and  equipment  can 
be  largely  eliminated  by  strict  adherence  to 
rules  spelled  out  in  this  drolly  illustrated 
folder. 

The  late  VV.  J.  Neal 

William  J.  Neal,  who  had  been  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration since  1943,  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  southern  New  Mexico 
on  October  26.  Also  killed  was  Ted  C.  Perry, 
a  USDA  employee.  They  were  en  route  from 
a  tri-State  REA  convention  in  El  Paso  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Neal,  who  was  44,  was  the  losing 
candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  In 
1942.  Born  In  Meredith,  N.  H.,  he  attended 
the  University  of  New  Hamphire  and  became 
active  in  leadership  of  several  farm  organiza- 
tions on  graduation.  He  was  master  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Grange,  1937-43,  and 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Electric  Co- 
operative, 1939-43.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  in  1933  and 
was  supervisor  of  the  Federal  Farm  Census 
in  that  State  in  1935. 

Stephens  succeeds  Allanson 

Edmund  Stephens,  formerly  head  of  bud- 
get activities  for  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration and  assistant  chief  for  adminis- 
tration in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine,  has  succeeded  Henry  E. 
Allanson,  who  retires  November  30,  as  assist- 
ant chief  In  charge  of  administration  for  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricul- 
tural Engineering.  A  graduate  of  Oregon 
State  who  also  took  his  advanced  degrees 
there,  Mr.  Stephens  was  earlier  in  old  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  as  an  agronomist:  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  of  Director  of  Finance  In 
1935,  but  returned  to  PISAE  as  head  of  Its 
budget  section  in  1941.  Mr.  Allanson  Is  a 
native  of  Iowa  and  a  graduate  of  Cornell  who 
served  as  a  stenographer  in  USDA  before  at- 
tending college,  and  earned  his  college  ex- 
penses by  working  for  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway 
while  the  latter  was  dean  of  agriculture  at 
Cornell.  He  returned  to  the  Department 
In  1917,  served  a  short  while  as  assistant 
to  the  Director  of  the  West  Virginia  Exten- 
sion Service,  returned  to  PISAE  and  served 
with  distinction  In  progressively  advancing 
capacities,  becoming  assistant  chief  in 
charge  of  administration  In  1946. 
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Report  from  Africa 

DR.  MAX  A.  McCALL,  assistant  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  has  returned 
from  Africa  where  he  spent  3  months  on 
an  ECA  mission  at  the  request  of  the 
British  Colonial  Office  and  as  a  part  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  program.  The  mis- 
sion was  to  assist  the  Colonial  Office  in  a 
study  of  opportunities  for  research  proj- 
ects on  the  utilization  of  colonial  re- 
sources capable  of  supplying  food  and 
industrial  materials  for  the  colonies  and 
the  British  Commonwealth. 

Dean  W.  V.  Lambert  of  the  Nebraska 
College  of  Agriculture  headed  the  mission 
and  Dr.  M.  G.  Cline,  soil  scientist  of 
Cornell  and  an  agent  of  PISAE,  was  a 
member.  The  American  scientists 
crossed  the  continent,  visiting  Kenya, 
Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Northern  Rhode- 
sia and  Southern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland, 
Nigeria,  and  the  Gold  Coast.  Accom- 
panied by  colonial  officers  including  the 
director  of  agriculture  in  each  area,  they 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  observe 
agricultural  practices,  to  inspect  re- 
search facilities,  and  to  become  acquain- 
ted with  the  problems  calling  for  re- 
search. 

Dr.  McCall  says  that  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  farming  is  on  small  holdings. 
The  work  is  done  entirely  with  hand 
labor.  All  research  planned  must  en- 
visage findings  not  only  for  large  mod- 
ern facilities  but  also  to  make  effective 
use  of  present  systems  of  small  holdings, 
to  fit  in  with  tribal  government,  and  to 
require  very  little  investment  by  the  small 
farmer.  The  most  serious  problem  is  a 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  for  re- 
search work.  Projects  recommended  for 
ECA  support  will  very  likely  include  the 
assignment  of  American  scientists  to 
help  organize  the  work  and  train  others 
to  carry  it  on.  At  the  end  of  the  survey 
members  of  the  mission  spent  2  weeks  in 
London  preparing  a  report  on  their  find- 
ings. 
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THIS  IS  NOT  a  new  dance  step.  A  ne- 
matode is  a  worm.  It  probably  wiggles 
but  it  doesn't  dance.  It  also  attacks 
plants  of  economic  importance  and  de- 
bilitates rather  than  kills  them.  In  short 
the  "nematode  drag"  is  what  occurs  when 
the  worms  get  to  work  in  orchards,  on 
field  crops,  or  among  ornamentals.  Dr. 
G.  Steiner  and  John  H.  Machmer  are 
two  nematode  experts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering.  Machmer  does  research  on 
rootknot  nematode  in  peach  orchards  at 
Tifton,  Ga.,  where  the  drag  is  causing 
much  lower  yields  from  trees  set  out  in 
untreated  soils  than  from  those  growing 
on  sites  fumigated  with  tear  gas  or,  to 
get  upstage,  chloropicrin.  Trees  in 
treated  sites  grow  faster  in  trunk  and 
top  and  their  vigor  is  obvious  after  4 
years. 

Parts  of  the  orchard  with  both  fu- 
migated and  unfumigated  sites  are  kept 
in  rootknot-resistant  and  rootknot- 
susceptible  crops,  and  a  site  can  be  fumi- 
gated with  a  dime's  worth  of  chloropicrin. 
The  investigators  are  now  determining 
how  large  a  site  must  be  fumigated  and 
how  deeply,  but  already  nematode  drag 
is  disappearing.  Trees  on  treated  sites 
with  resistant  cover  crops  had  more  than 
4  times  as  large  a  yield  of  peaches  per  tree 
last  summer — 4  years  after  planting — 
than  those  on  untreated  sites  bearing 
susceptible  cover  crops. 

The  trees  did  well  on  fumigated  sites 
with  susceptible  cover  crops  which  the 
nematodes  relished,  but  not  so  well  where 
the  cover  crops  failed  to  meet  the  worm's 
fastidious  taste.  The  nematodes  moved 
into  fumigated  sites  more  rapidly  if  the 
roots  of  the  cover  crop  were  appetizing. 
Trunk  diameter  and  top  growth  of  trees 
relieved  of  the  drag  increased  faster  than 
those  of  trees  still  dragging  along  under 
the  burden  of  the  worm's  attack. 


New  York  State 

THE  EDITOR  OP  USDA  was  enabled 
recently  to  visit  quite  a  number  of  points 
in  New  York  State  along  with  Everett  C. 
Norberg,  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations. 
State  Conservationist  Irving  B.  Stafford 
provided  a  car.  We  arrived  in  Ithaca 
where  we  saw  Mr.  Stafford,  then  renewed 
acquaintance  with  William  B.  Ward, 
James  S.  Knapp,  and  Nell  B.  Leonard  of 
Extension  Service. 

Starting  out  on  the  trip  we  visited  G.  C. 
Smith,  county  agent,  Webster  Smith,  i:enior 
agent,  and  Leon  Taylor,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  in  Penn  Yan, 
Yates  County.  Here  also  H.  W.  Davis  of  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  quartered.  The  near- 
est Farmers  Home  Administration  supervisor 
is  Edward  Radell  in  Canandaigua,  Ontario 
County.  At  Mt.  Morris,  Livingstone  County, 
R.  G.  Parker  was  county  agent,  Jack  C. 
Creveling  represented  PMA,  and  Robert 
Walker,  SCS.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  and 
Production  Credit  Association  had  Kenneth 
Winans  in  charge. 

In  Batavia,  Genesee  County,  C.  F.  Handy 
was  county  agent,  Carol  Winkelbleck  was 
in  charge  for  SCS,  and  Arthur  Boelker  for 
PMA.  At  Albion,  Orleans  County,  we  saw 
County  Agent  A.  G.  West;  here  Horace  C. 
Bird  represented  PMA  and  William  Metcalf, 
SCS;  Coleman  Petrie  was  FHA  supervisor. 
At  Waterloo  County,  Agent  H.  L.  Rhodes  was 
out,  but  Mrs.  L.  E.  Garrison  gave  us  the  in- 
formation required;  here  also  were  stationed 
ALEE3T  Gustafson  of  PMA  and  Emil  Kahabka 
of  SCS. 

In  Syracuse,  Onandaga  County,  we  ran  in 
on  J.  Q.  Foster,  county  agent;  here  Herbert 
C.  Walker  is  district  conservationist.  We 
met  Charles  Orcutt  of  PMA,  Byram  Leonard. 
State  PMA  executive  officer,  and  Robert 
Howard,  of  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  State  PMA 
Chairman.  At  New  Hartford,  Oneida  County. 
M.  E.  Hislop  was  county  agent  and  here  also 
were  Stanley  Greene  of  SCS,  Perry  Smith 
of  PMA,  and  Welland  Wadsworth  of  the  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association.  At  Cobbleskill, 
Schoharie  County,  we  interviewed  H.  J. 
Pendergast,  county  agent.  Here  also  were 
Earl  Douglass  and  Sydney  S.  Buckley  of 
SCS,  Allen  Doggitt,  FHA  supervisor.  Jens 
Johnson  of  PCA,  and  Mrs.  Lena  L.  Murray 
of  PMA.  The  first  soil  conservation  district 
in  the  State  was  organized  here.  At  Oneonta, 
Otsego  County,  Everett  H.  Clark,  district 
conservationist,  and  Carl  G.  Graybeal,  FHA 
supervisor,  have  headquarters. 

In  Binghamton.  Broome  County,  we  talked 
to  county  agent  O.  C.  Barber  and  visited  an 
SCS  work  unit  and  the  PCA  and  PMA  offices. 
County  Agent  A.  R.  Blanchard  was  out  when 
we  called  in  at  Owego,  Tioga  County,  but  we 
made  the  rounds  of  the  Ext,  PCA-FLB,  and 
PMA  offices.  At  Elmira,  Chemung  County, 
we  talked  with  County  Agent  R.  A.  Boeh- 
lecke  and  visited  the  PCA  and  PMA.  offices. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions  USDA  came 
regularly  to  each  office  and  where  it  came  was 
well  read,  was  regarded  as  highly  helpful 
and  informative,  and  was  much  appreciated. 
It  is  also  used  surprisingly  often  as  a  source 
of  material  used  in  news  letters  of  all  kinds. 

HONOR  AWARDS 

Office  of  Personnel  would  like  to  remind 
all  and  sundry  that,  nominations  for  honor 
awards  to  be  bestowed  during  May  1950 
should  be  submitted  to  it  not  later  than 
February  15,  1950.  Also  desired  are  the 
names  of  employees  eligible  to  receive  40- 
and  50-year  length -of-service  awards.  For 
details  on  preparing  and  submitting  nom- 
inations see  Chapter  62,  Title  8,  Adminis- 
trative Regulations. 


Agricultural  Act  of  1949 

THIS  ACT  provides  price  support  for 
three  groups  of  commodities :  Basic,  des- 
ignated nonbasic,  and  other  nonbasic. 

Basic  Commodities:  Price  support  on 
the  basic  commodities — corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts — is 
mandatory  for  the  cooperators  i  pro- 
ducers who  do  not  knowingly  exceed  their 
acreage  allotments  I  at  the  following 
levels:  For  1950  crops:  90  percent  of 
parity  if  acreage  allotments  or  market- 
ing quotas  are  in  effect;  and,  except  for 
tobacco,  50  percent  of  parity  if  marketing 
quotas  are  disapproved.  Price  support  is 
mandatory  for  tobacco  every  year  at  90 
percent  of  parity  if  marketing  quotas  are 
in  effect,  but  there  will  be  no  price  sup- 
port if  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved. 

For  1951  crops  (except  tobacco > :  Not 
more  than  90  percent  of  parity  nor  less 
than  (D  80  percent  of  parity  or  <2)  a 
level  between  80  and  90  percent  of  parity 
as  called  for  by  "sliding  scales"  set  forth 
in  the  act,  if  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved,  and  if  acreage  allot- 
ments or  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect; 
and  50  percent  of  parity  if  marketing 
quotas  are  disapproved. 

For  1952  and  succeeding  crops  (except 
tobacco):  Not  more  than  90  percent  of 
parity  nor  less  than  the  level  of  support 
between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity  called 
for  by  the  sliding  scales,  if  producers  have 
not  disapproved  marketing  quotas;  and 
50  percent  of  parity  if  producers  dis- 
approve marketing  quotas. 

In  any  year:  Not  more  than  90  percent 
of  parity  nor  less  than  the  level  of  sup- 
port between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity, 
if  producers  have  not  disapproved  mar- 
keting quotas,  and  if  no  acreage  allot- 
ments or  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect. 
Support  prices  for  basic  commodities  will 
be  based  on  parity  prices  as  calculated 
by  the  present  formula  or  by  a  modern- 
ized formula,  whichever  is  higher.  It 
appears  that  the  present  formula  will 
mean  higher  support  levels  for  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  and  peanuts,  while  the  new 
formula  will  mean  higher  levels  for  rice 
and  tobacco. 

Designated  nonbasic  commodities: 
Support  for  wool  (including  mohair  >  will 
range  between  60  and  90  percent  of 
parity,  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
necessary  to  encourage  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  360  million  pounds  of  shorn 
wool.  Tung  nuts,  honey,  and  potatoes 
will  be  supported  between  60  and  90  per- 
cent of  parity.  Whole  milk  and  butter- 
fat  and  their  products — which  the  House 
Conference  Report  indicates  will  include 
only  butter,  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and 


dried  milk — will  be  supported  between 
75  and  90  percent  of  parity. 

Other  nonbasic  commodities:  Storable 
nonbasic  commodities  which  are  under 
marketing  control  (either  quotas  or  or- 
ders) may  be  supported  at  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  parity  nor  less  than  the 
level  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity 
called  for  by  a  sliding  scale.  However, 
the  Secretary  may  support  storables — 
and  perishables,  too — at  levels  below  75 
percent  of  parity  after  consideration  of 
eight  factors  listed  in  the  act.  These 
include,  for  each  commodity,  supply  and 
demand,  support  levels  for  other  com- 
modities, availability  of  funds;  perish- 
ability; importance  to  agriculture  and 
the  national  economy;  disposability  of 
stocks  acquired;  the  need  for  offsetting 
temporary  losses  of  export  markets;  and 
ability  and  willingness  of  producers  to 
keep  supplies  in  line  with  demand. 

Superior  accomplishments 

THE  FOLLOWING  employees  recently 
received  pay  increases  for  their  superior 
accomplishments.  If  interested  in  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  for  these  in- 
creases, ask  your  supervisor  or  personnel 
officer  to  let  you  see  P-Memo  750. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  John  H. 
Bell,  clerk-typist,  Yakima,  Wash.;  Lulu  Mae 
Harvey,  office  management  assistant,  Port- 
land, Oreg.;  David  E.  Lopgren,  Jr.,  farm 
ownership  and  property  insurance  clerk, 
Portland,  Oreg.;  Rena  Mae  McLeod,  adminis- 
trative assistant,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs. 
Alice  S.  Steckel,  clerk-typist,  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  Ward  L.  Vander  Griend,  farm  manage- 
ment supervisor,  Lynden,  Wash. 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Mrs.  Lorraine  C. 
Kxller,  organization  and  management  ana- 
lyst, Washington,  D.  C. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
William  P.  Cudmore,  Jr.,  marketing  special- 
ist. Denver,  Colo. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration:  Mrs. 
Katie  L.  Davis,  tabulating  machine  opera- 
tor, Washington,  D.  C;  Walter  I.  Ettleman. 
commercial  accountant,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Donald  B.  Hase,  project  field  auditor,  Huron, 
S.  Dak.:  Edward  R.  Kipp,  administrative  of- 
ficer, Washington,  D.  C;  Louisan  E.  Mamer, 
assistant  to  the  home  electrification  spe- 
cialist, Washington,  D.  C:  Alma  M.  Rahrs, 
clerk-stenographer,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam E.  Spivey,  information  specialist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Alfred  H.  Ove- 
sen,  soil  conservation  aid,  Christiansted, 
V.I. 

©       « 

Jump   Award 

As  a  postscript  to  our  item  on  the  Jump 
Award  in  USDA  for  October  24,  John  L.  Wells. 
Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  suggests  that 
we  emphasize:  The  annual  award  will  con- 
sist only  of  a  gold  key  and  certificate.  But 
the  additional  award  of  a  grant  of  funds  to 
deserving  employees  desiring  further  educa- 
tion or  specialized  experience  in  public 
administration  will  be  given  rather  infre- 
quently. That  is  because  this  can  be  done 
only  when  sufficient  income  from  the  fund 
has  accumulated  to  make  such  grants  pos- 
sible without  depletion  of  the  principal. 


Rural  telephone  law 

RURAL  TELEPHONE  legislation,  an 
amendment  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  signed  by  the  President  Oc- 
tober 28,  means  a  new  action  program 
for  USDA.  It  gives  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  authority  to 
make  loans  for  rural  telephone  service 
similar  to  its  loans  for  rural  electric 
service,  with  the  added  feature  that 
loans  may  be  made  to  improve  existing 
service,  as  well  as  to  extend  lines.  It  will 
be  several  weeks  before  REA  is  ready  to 
act  on  loan  applications  because  the 
staff  must  be  organized  and  policies  and 
procedures  worked  out.  Meanwhile,  the 
agency  is  receiving  letters  of  inquiry  at 
the  rate  of  about  50  a  day.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  new  program  will  be 
handled  through  the  present  general  or- 
ganizational framework  of  REA. 

The  act  gives  preference  to  existing 
suppliers  of  rural  telephone  service, 
whether  commercial  or  nonprofit,  and  to 
co-ops  or  mutuals  generally.  During  the 
first  year  after  enactment  of  the  law,  an 
application  from  an  operator  already 
providing  rural  telephone  service  must 
be  acted  upon  before  action  can  be  taken 
on  an  application  from  a  new  supplier 
for  a  loan  to  serve  "substantially  the 
same  subscribers."  As  in  the  rural  elec- 
trification program,  applicants  must 
provide  adequate  security  and  establish 
ability  to  repay  loans  with  2  percent  in- 
terest within  the  time  agreed  upon. 
Maximum  amortization  period  permissi- 
ble under  the  law  is  35  years. 

REA  is  directed  in  the  act  to  assure 
that  adequate  telephone  service  is  made 
available  to  the  widest  practicable  num- 
ber of  rural  users  of  such  service — the 
area-coverage  policy  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  now  written  into 
law.  As  an  indication  of  the  job  to  be 
done,  latest  BAE  survey  shows  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  United  States  farms 
now  have  telephones — about  the  same 
percentage  as  in  1920.  Many  farmers 
with  phones  have  extremely  poor  service. 

The  Congress  has  provided  $25,000,000 
as  the  initial  loan  authorization  for  the 
new  program,  and  $250,000  for  admin- 
istrative expenses.  For  further  and 
more  detailed  information  on  this  new 
rural  phone  program  write  the  editor  of 
USDA  and  ask  for  No.  2367. 

o      • 

BAI — and    other — stenographers 

The  Personnel  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  has  issued  "A  Compilation  of  Tech- 
nical Words  and  Phrases  Commonly  Used  in 
the  BAI"  for  the  use  of  its  stenographers  and 
secretaries.  The  shorthand  symbols  were 
supplied  by  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 
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N.  Y.  State  ag  centers 

THE  MORE  we  are  together  the  more 
efficient  we  are.  That's  the  primary 
conclusion  reached  by  the  editor  after  a 
whirlwind  automobile  tour  of  New  York 
State,  along  with  Everett  C.  Norberg,  Of- 
fice of  Plant  and  Operations.  We  did 
the  best  we  could  to  visit  as  many  locally 
promoted  county  agricultural  centers  as 
possible,  while  the  editor  also  looked  in 
on  USDA  folk  at  Syracuse,  Utica,  One- 
onta,  Binghamton,  Owego,  and  Elmira  to 
see  whether  they  got  USDA  regularly. 

During  our  automobile  tour  in  a  car, 
supplied  by  Irving  B.  Stafford,  State 
Conservationist,  Ithaca,  we  visited  cen- 
ters at  Penn  Yan,  Mt.  Morris,  Batavia, 
Albion,  Waterloo  (a  rented  set-up),  New 
Hartford — outside  Utica,  and  Coble- 
skill.  We  did  not  visit  the  agricultural 
centers  at  Salamanca,  Westport,  Coop- 
erstown,  or  Saratoga,  mainly  for  lack  of 
time;  certainly  not  for  lack  of  interest. 
In  about  every  case  the  local  Extension 
Service — here  it's  Farm  Bureau — initi- 
ated the  drive  to  establish  a  county  cen- 
ter where  all  agricultural  agency  repre- 
sentatives could  be  under  one  roof. 
However,  the  other  agencies  were  usu- 
ally represented  on  the  committees 
which  sought  out  buildings  or  sites  for 
such  centers. 

Establishment  of  the  centers  followed 
no  fixed  pattern,  except  that  the  progress 
was  from  usually  rented  and  generally 
inadequate  quarters  scattered  about  the 
village,  or  even  the  county,  to  a  cen- 
tralized establishment  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
agricultural  agencies  worked  under  one 
roof.  Some  of  these  counties  have  twin 
county  seats;  there  is  strong  rivalry  be- 
tween communities  in  some;  conse- 
quently, the  earlier  scattering  of  the 
agencies  was  considerable.  This  led  to 
inefficient  public  service.  For  only  by 
getting  together  and  fully  understand- 
ing one  another  can  the  representatives 
of  our  agencies  do  a  good  job.  Only  thus 
can  they  serve  farmers  without  confus- 
ing or  irritating  them  and,  from  time  to 
time,  giving  them  a  close  facsimile  of 
the  good  old  bureaucratic  run-around. 
Actually  it  isn't  that.  The  farmer 
usually  goes  to  his  county  agent  when  in 
trouble.  He  also  usually  blames  his 
county  agent  for  delays  in  the  solution 
of  his  problems,  whoever  is  actually  to 
blame.  Whether  he  wants  loans,  lime, 
support  checks,  or  scientific  advice,  the 
county  agent  generally  gets  first  call.  If 
he  has  to  say:  "Well,  you'll  have  to  go 
across  town — or  to  the  next  town — to  talk 
to   the   farm    credit,    soil    conservation, 
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farmers  home,  or  agricultural  conserva- 
tion boys,"  how  do  you  think  the  farmer 
feels?  And  the  agent  doesn't  feel  too 
good  about  it  either. 

Consequently  there  is  nothing  like  a 
county  agricultural  center  where  all  farm 
representatives  of  the  county  live  and 
work  together.  Establishment  of  the 
center  may  be  achieved  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  a  county  board  of  supervisors 
simply  buys  or  remodels  a  building  and 
rents  it  to  the  agencies  for  $1  a  year. 
Often  local  farmers  subscribe  heavily 
and  money-raising  schemes  of  all  legiti- 
mate sorts  do  the  rest,  plus  bank  loans — 
or  in  one  case  a  PCA  loan  when  local 
farmers  endorsed  the  farm  bureau 
association's  paper. 

Sometimes  local  people  sell  old  resi- 
dences cheaply  to  be  remodeled  for  the 
centers.  At  Cooperstown,  home  of  base- 
ball and  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  Clark 
estate  (derived  from  invention  of  the 
sewing-machine  bobbin)  deeded  an  old 
residence  for  the  center.  Batavia  has  a 
$60,000  center  representing  many  large 
subscriptions  and  industrious  fund-pro- 
ducing activities.  New  Hartford's  center 
is  ensconced  in  an  old  Masonic  Temple 
which  the  board  of  supervisors  bought 
and  turned  over  for  the  purpose  at  a 
yearly  rental  of  $1.  Later  we  may  give 
more  detail  about  some  of  these  centers, 
as  space  permits.  Just  now  our  impres- 
sion is  one  of  the  tremendous  gain  in 
rendering  efficient  public  service  when 
all  representatives  of  all  agricultural 
agencies  are  under  one  roof,  working 
harmoniously  together  with  full  mutual 
understanding. 


ards 


RECENT  WINNERS  of  cash  awards  for 
suggestions  are  listed  below.  Because  of 
space  limitations  we  cannot  here  sum- 
marize all  the  suggestions  for  which 
these  awards  were  made,  but  we  have 
summarized  those  that  brought  the  em- 
ployee over  $100. 

GLADYS  HIGHFILL,  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  received  $100 
for  suggesting  preparation  of  FHA  Form  558 
only  after  an  applicant  for  a  farm  owner- 
ship loan  has  located  a  farm.  Many  appli- 
cants who  are  viewed  with  favor  are  unable 
to  find  a  suitable  farm.  Her  suggestion  saves 
preparation  of  16,000  card  forms  per  year  in 
FHA. 

MARIE  B.  FILLION, Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration,  Fiscal  Branch,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  received  $190  for  suggesting  the 
preparation  of  work-sheet  forms  by  multilith 
process  instead  of  by  hand  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  multilith  for  the  photostat  method  of 
duplicating  reports.  Savings  in  the  first  year 
of  operation  total  $6,724. 

JOSEPH  T.  P.  DALY,  PMA,  Transportation 
and  Warehousing  Branch,  Washington,  D.  C, 
received  $255  for  suggesting  that  under  es- 
tablished  overseas    freight   rates   for   wheat 


shipped  to  Greece  a  saving  of  $1.30  per  ton 
could  be  obtained  by  adopting  the  "berth-to- 
berth"  principle.  Savings  total  $9,316  so  far. 
Additional  savings  are  expected  during  the 
remainder  of  the  first  year  of  operation. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  Rebecca  Hu- 
ber,  Washington,  D.  C,  $25;  Frank  E.  Kuhns, 
Fort  Branch,  Ind.,  $50;  Eugene  F.  Pile, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  $50;  Paul  A.  Reynolds,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  $25;  Feltx  E.  Schmanski,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  $25;  Naomi  Wright,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  $25. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry:  M.  Clifton  Audsley,  Anne  M. 
Lang,  Thomas  S.  Michener,  Jr.,  Wyndmoor, 
Pa.,  $45;  Agnes  M.  Biehler,  New  Orleans,  La., 
$20;  Harry  B.  Moore,  New  Orleans,  La.,  $10; 
John  H.  Pendleton,  Peoria,  LM.,  $15;  George 
F.  Thompson,  Jr.,  and  Harry  J.  Funk,  Wynd- 
moor, Pa.,  $20. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Muriel  J. 
Ashton,  Fallon,  Nev.,  $25;  Velma  A.  Brewer, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  $10;  Harvey  A.  Gifford,  Bis- 
mark,  N.  Dak.,  $10;  Betty  D.  Grubb,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  $25;  John  A.  Hill,  Jr.,  Dallas,  Tex., 
$25;  Henry  E.  Jenkins,  Panguitch,  Utah,  $25; 
Tom  J.  Jolley,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  $10,  $50,  $10; 
Ardis  Jones,  Dallas,  Tex.,  $10;  Olive  D.  Skiles, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  $10;  George  H.  Simonds, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  $25:  Beatrice  D.  Smith,  Denver, 
Colo.,  $75;  Laura  M.  Smith,  Jonesboro,  Tenn., 
$10;  Ray  J.  Smith,  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  $40; 
Freeman  O.  Stephenson,  Dallas,  Tex.,  $10; 
Bess  M.  Stutsman,  Creston,  Iowa,  $25;  Elea- 
nor Tinsley,  Dallas,  Tex.,  $10. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations: 
Horace  V.  Geib,  Washington,  D.  C.  $10;  Wal- 
ter Schreeeer,  Washington,  D.  O,  $10. 

Office  of  Personnel:  Christine  L.  Daw- 
son, Washington,  D.  C,  $10. 

Production,  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion: Edward  O.  Bart,  Dallas,  Tex.,  $90; 
Francis  F.  Cullen,  Washington,  D.  O,  $90; 
John  F.  Farrell,  Chicago,  111.,  $10;  S.  H. 
Goldstein,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  $45;  Ralph  Kaye, 
Washington,  D.  C,  $10;  Willard  A.  Kimmel, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  $30;  Margith  H.  Krogh, 
Washington,  D.  C,  $10;  Helen  R.  Ours, 
Washington,  D.  C,  $50;  R.  N.  Richardson, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  $45;  Ethel  Smith,  Washington, 
D.  O,  $10;  Bennett  H.  Stampes,  Jr.,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  $10;  Seymour  Steiglttz,  Washington, 
D.  C,  $65;  Willard  W.  Wright,  Washington, 
D.  C,  $40. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration:  Olga 
D.  Sims,  Washington,  D.  C,  $10. 


Range   ecology 

Says  Administrative  Bulletin  No.  22,  Region 
3,  Forest  Service:  "The  most  intriguing  dis- 
sertation on  range  ecology  to  come  our  way 
in  a  long  time  is  Lincoln  Ellison's  lead  article 
in  the  October  Journal  of  Forestry,  'The 
Ecological  Basis  for  Judging  Condition  and 
Trend  on  Mountain  Range  Land.'  It  not 
only  covers  an  immense  amount  of  ground 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  but  does  it  in 
terms  intelligible  to  even  a  Grade-B  intellect 
like  ours.  If  you  have  been  worrying  about 
the  'balance  of  nature',  you  may  set  your 
mind  at  rest.  The  ecological  associations  are 
as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians;  nature  stays  in  balance,  though 
she  may  hold  her  nose  at  the  slum  conditions 
brought  about  by  extraneous  influences.  In 
a  state  of  nature,  a  range  may  go  up  or  down 
as  a  result  of  purely  natural  causes,  and 
the  process  is  orderly.  It  might  be  likened 
to  climbing  up  a  stair  and  then  going  back 
down.  Progression  and  retrogression  follow 
the  same  course,  though  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. But  the  advent  of  man  has  changed 
all  that.  The  process-  might  now  be  more 
aptly  illustrated  by  trudging  up  the  stair- 
way and  then  stepping  off  in  the  elevator 
shaft.  Human  conservationists  stand  aghast 
at  such  eccentricity,  but  nature  has  an 
answer  for  it — she  eventually  starves  the 
eccentric  one  out,  then  leisurely  starts  all 
over  again." 


Keeping  farmers  satisfied     To  the  girls! 


The  ideal  hog 


SUPPOSE  YOU  were  a  farmer,  and  you 
had  two  or  three  little  problems.  You 
went  to  your  county  agent.  He  could 
settle  one  problem  then  and  there,  but 
another  needed  the  attention  of  soil  con- 
servation, production  and  marketing, 
farmers  home,  or  production  credit  per- 
sonnel— and  you  were  told  that  this 
would  require  you  to  visit  an  office  in  a 
nearby  city,  or  another  in  a  town  20 
miles  away,  and  a  third  in  the  same 
town  as  the  agent  but  elsewhere  than  at 
the  court  house.  How  that  would  com- 
plicate your  problems  and  how  likely 
you  would  be  to  become  irritable  and 
cuss  out  these  fool  bureaucrats  for  wast- 
ing your  time.  And  a  farmer  is  a  busy 
man,  never  forget. 

To  go  to  the  city  you'd  have  to  dress  up. 
To  go  downtown  in  even  a  fairly  large 
village  would  mean  you'd  run  into  a  traf- 
fic problem  and  a  parking  charge. 
Besides,  why  couldn't  all  these  fellows  be 
right  together  in  one  building?  Indeed 
why  not — for  it  is  very  easy  to  believe 
the  other  fellow  from  another  agency  is 
an  eccentric  or  a  fool  until  you  associate 
with  him  daily,  begin  to  know  him  and 
his  agency  well,  and  understand  why  he 
does  what  he  does  as  he  does  it.  Further- 
more, when  there  is  a  county  agricul- 
tural center  it  facilitates  work  at  odd 
hours  while  employees  cannot  always 
have  access  to  their  quarters  if  these  are 
in  court  houses  or  Federal  buildings. 

That's  why  there  are  now  locally  initi- 
ated agricultural  centers  of  one  sort  or 
another  in  10  of  New  York  State's  56 
counties,  and  Monroe  County  is  right 
now  raising  money  to  get  a  center. 
That's  why  42  New  York  counties  have 
active  committees  studying  the  agricul- 
tural center  problem,  while  local  inade- 
quacy of  present  quarters  is  cited- in  29 
counties,  and  boards  of  directors  regard 
the  local  headquarters  of  10  other  coun- 
ties as  wholly  inadequate.  Establishment 
of  these  centers  achieves  economy,  effici- 
ency, better  understanding  between 
agency  representatives,  and  greatly  im- 
proved public  service  all  at  once.  No 
wonder  New  York  State  takes  this  prob- 
lem seriously. 

C.  F.  Crowe,  assistant  State  leader  of 
county  agricultural  agents;  Orrilla 
Wright,  assistant  State  leader  of  home 
demonstration  agents;  and  Martha 
Leighton,  assistant  State  leader  of  4-H 
Clubs,  constitute  a  committee  at  Ithaca 
actively  studying  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  county  agricultural  centers 
and  the  problems  they  solve.  Local  of- 
fices of  USDA  agencies  actively  partici- 


THERE  IS  assuredly  no  derisory  note 
when  we  say  "the  girls,"  either.  Every 
field  trip  impresses  the  editor  with  the 
tact,  intelligence,  and  general  helpful- 
ness of  the  girls  who  man  the  offices 
while  farm  security,  soil  conservation, 
extension,  PMA,  and  other  specialists 
are  roving  the  countryside  at  their  daily 
tasks.  Proverbially  a  good  secretary  to 
a  county  agent  becomes  almost  the  equal 
of  her  principal.  But  that  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  extension.  Recently  we  found 
many  such  helpful  ladies  in  local  offices 
of  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Farmer's 
Home  Administration,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  and  else- 
where. 

At  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  the  county  agent's 
secretary,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Garrison,  in  his  ab- 
sence gave  concisely  and  intelligently 
just  the  information  needed  regarding 
these  rented  quarters  in  Seneca  County 
which  house  Ext,  PMA,  and  SCS — 
— though  FKA  is  still  at  Seneca  Falls.  At 
the  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  agricultural  cen- 
ter Mrs.  Lena  L.  Murray  of  PMA  and 
Francis  Conrow,  FHA  county  clerk,  were 
most  helpful.  At  Oneonta,  Florence  V. 
Every  did  nobly  in  the  absence  of  FHA 
supervisor  Carl  G.  Graybeal.  Finally, 
in  Elmira,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Bonsignore  es- 
pecially impressed  us — she  was  treasurer 
working  with  Samuel  J.  Smith  in  PMA — 
because  she  knew  her  stuff  so  well  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  rather  a 
new  employee  there.  Many  a  quick,  un- 
scheduled visit  would  be  a  total  loss  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  girls!  The  men  have  to 
be  out  a  great  deal  of  the  time  on  offi- 
cial business,  but  you  can  always  de- 
pend on  some  helpful  girl  to  provide  the 
information  you  require. 

•      • 
Who  said  3  meals  a  day? 

Why  those  poor  dairy  cows  on  test  only  got 
one — but  they  ate  less  hay  and  the  milk  cans 
weren't  so  full!  The  cows  did  better  on  two 
meals  daily;  they  sabotaged  on  one.  The 
work  was  performed  by  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry and  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  the  former's  Huntley,  Mont.,  field 
station.  Ten  Holsteins  of  the  same  weight, 
age,  producing  ability,  and  stage  of  lactation 
were  used.  When  fed  twice  daily  the  cows 
ate  10  percent  more  hay  and  obligingly  pro- 
duced 6  percent  more  milk,  though  it  re- 
quired 70  percent  more  labor  to  feed  them,  as 
compared  with  one  feeding  daily.  The  net 
income  from  a  20-cow  herd  was  $29.51  daily 
for  twice-a-day  feeding  and  $28.37  for  once- 
a-day.  If  a  dairy  farmer  is  hard  pressed  for 
time  he  can  get  by  feeding  the  cows  only  once 
daily,  but  they  seem  to  like  two  meals  better. 

pate  in  planning  such  centers  where  they 
can  procure  more  adequate  and  con- 
venient quarters  costing  no  more,  and 
usually  less  than  rent.  New  York  State 
is  really  on  its  way  in  this  matter. 


YOU,  NO  DOUBT,  have  devoted  very 
little  time  to  thinking  about  the  ideal 
hog.  Perhaps  you  imagined  that  the  pig 
which  made  a  hog  of  itself  fastest  had 
achieved  the  goal.  Consumers  generally 
regard  the  ideal  hog  as  one  yielding 
chiefly  hams,  chops,  and  bacon.  But  the 
USDA  has  described  the  ideal  meat-type 
hog  as  one  that  yields  not  less  than  half 
its  weight  as  preferred  cuts  when  it  has 
become  marketable  at  around  225 
pounds.  These  preferred  cuts  are  hams, 
loins,  bacon,  butt,  and  picnic  shoulder. 
This  hog  should  also  have  an  average 
back  fat  thickness  of  not  less  than 
l]-2  inches — and  no  excess  fat — to  assure 
preferred  cuts  of  high  quality. 

Maybe  the  hogs  haven't  given  this  goal 
much  thought,  but  an  ideal  meat-type 
hog  and  a  selection  of  pork  cuts  from 
such  a  hog  were  exhibited  by  the  De- 
partment at  the  Grand  National  Live- 
stock Exposition,  San  Francisco, 
October  28-November  6.  The  idea  was 
to  demonstrate  the  relationship  between 
live  hog  types — in  this  case  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry's  Landrace-P  o  1  a  n  d 
China  cross-bred  foundation  stock — and 
the  proportion  of  preferred  cuts  in  the 
finished  meat  product.  The  lucky  live 
hog  was  displayed  in  a  pen  near  the  meat 
exhibit  which  must  have  aroused  occa- 
sional melancholy  thoughts  in  the  gilt — 
even  if  it  did  descend  directly  from  proud 
Danish  ancestors. 

The  meat  exhibit  appeared  in  a  re- 
frigerated display  case  containing  one 
side  and  the  preferred  cuts  from  the 
other  side  of  a  very  closely  similar  ani- 
mal. Nearby  another  showcase  dis- 
played the  similar  dismembered  remains 
of  a  less  desirable,  fat-type  hog.  The 
meat-type  hog's  preferred  cuts  comprised 
54.1  percent  of  its  live  slaughter  weight, 
while  47.2  percent  was  the  best  the  fat- 
type  hog  could  do.  The  former  not  only 
gave  14.7  pounds  more  of  preferred  cuts 
but  8.3  pounds  less  fat.  The  opinion  of 
the  live  hog  regarding  all  this  is  being 
earnestly  solicited. 

Kitchen  and  extension 

INTERESTS  of  the  housewife  and  the 
farmer  of  Western  Germany  are  being 
well  met  through  two  highly  popular 
United  States  exhibits,  says  word  re- 
ceived by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations  from  the  United  States 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany.  One 
exhibit  shows  the  USDA-designed  "Step- 
Saving  U  Kitchen."  The  other  shows 
how  Extension  Service  helps  American 
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farmers.  At  a  big  fall  festival  in  Munich, 
attended  by  an  estimated  half-million 
people,  the  two  exhibits  were  the  best 
attention-getters  on  the  fair  grounds. 
The  kitchen  is  one  of  five  exhibits 
mounted  on  trailers  that  have  been  mak- 
ing the  rounds  of  the  smaller  fair  circuits, 
as  a  part  of  Bavaria's  effort  to  mobilize 
farmers  to  produce  more  efficiently  and 
make  life  easier  for  homemakers. 

The  Extension  exhibit  has  as  its  center 
of  interest  a  screen  on  which  colored 
slides  are  continuously  projected,  show- 
ing Extension  people  working  with  farm- 
ers. The  entire  exhibit  tells  the  story 
of  Federal,  State,  and  county  govern- 
ments cooperating  and  supporting  locally 
planned  programs  through  Extension 
teaching  as  a  part  of  the  Land-Grant 
College  system.  Impressed  by  the  ex- 
hibit, the  Bavarian  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture declared,  "Only  a  few  can  go 
and  see  for  themselves  what  agriculture 
is  like  in  the  United  States  and  how  the 
Government  serves  its  farmers — but  here 
you  bring  us  a  little  bit  of  the  United 
States  to  Germany."  The  Extension  ex- 
hibit represents  three-way  cooperation 
by  the  new  German  Government,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  the  USDA. 
It  is  being  handled  by  German  agricul- 
tural people  who  were  in  the  United 
States  during  the  summer  to  study  Ex- 
tension methods  and  United  States 
farming  techniques. 

Graduate  School  survey 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  (USDA) 
through  its  Committee  on  Correspond- 
ence Study  and  Extension  Education 
found  that  about  42  percent  of  the  7,800 
employees  surveyed  indicated  an  interest 
in  a  correspondence  course  if  it  would 
meet  their  needs.  Courses  fell  into  four 
major  fields:  Human  relations,  commu- 
nications, administration,  and  technical. 
Courses  most  frequently  listed  were: 
Agronomy,  farm  management,  supervi- 
sion, public  speaking,  psychology,  letter 
writing,  economics,  personnel  manage- 
ment, and  statistics. 

The  Committee  is  now  developing 
plans  to  inform  USDA  employees  of  the 
colleges  which  offer  many  of  the  courses 
listed  and  to  recommend  specific  steps  to 
meet  the  educational  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  membership  of  the  Committee 
is:  E.  J.  Peterson  <SCS),  Chairman;  R. 
E.  Adcock  (PMA) ;  Louise  Bercaw  (Lib) ; 
Carroll  Cornelius  (FHA) ;  D.  A.  Currie 
(Pers);  C.  C.  Hearne  (Ext);  G.  E.  Van 
Leer  (FCA) ;  W.  T.  Murphy  (FS) ;  M.  M. 
Taylor  (BAD;  R.  L.  Webster  (Inf). 
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We  have  culture! 

THE  IMPORTANCE  of  microbiology  in 
USDA  research  is  reflected  in  the  lists 
of  bacteria,  fungi,  yeasts,  algae,  protozoa, 
and  bacteriophages  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Cultures  of  the  American  Type  Culture 
Collection,  just  out  in  its  fifth  edition. 
Dr.  Ruth  Gordon,  formerly  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Curator  of  the  Collec- 
tion, credits  many  former  associates  with 
help  in  building  the  ATCC,  which  main- 
tains cultures  in  demand  here  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  catalogue 
lists  2,975  strains,  and  many  not  listed 
can  be  obtained. 

Approximately  40  USDA  scientists 
have  given  ATCC  of  their  time  and  col- 
lections. Among  these  are  N.  R.  Smith, 
L.  W.  Erdman,  J.  A.  Stevenson,  W.  W. 
Diehl,  R.  W.  Davidson,  and  C.  Drechsler 
of  the  Plant  Industry  Station;  K.  B. 
Raper,  L.  J.  Wickerham,  and  W.  C. 
Haynes  of  the  Northern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory;  and  R.  P.  Tittsler  and 
L.  A.  Burkey  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry.  Dr.  Charles  Thorn,  formerly  of 
the  BPI,  now  retired,  has  also  contributed 
to  this  convenient  "arboretum"  of  micro- 
organisms. 

The  ATCC  announces  prices  as  of 
January  1,  1950,  as  $10  each  for  single 
cultures,  with  a  discount  of  70  percent 
to  educational,  charitable,  and  public- 
welfare  institutions.  The  ATCC  has 
headquarters  at  2029  M  Street,  N.  W.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  laboratory  of 
the  present  curator  and  a  part  of  the 
collection  have  been  at  the  Plant  In- 
dustry Station,  Beltsville,  Md.,  since  May 
1944. 


THE  CLEVELAND  Conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Suggestion  Sys- 
tems was  held  October  24-25.  The  fol- 
lowing represented  USDA  there:  V.  O. 
Roy,  secretary  of  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Suggestion  Committee;  E.  C. 
Norberg,  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations 
and  chairman  of  MTMU's  Executive 
Committee;  and  W.  S.  Harris,  secretary 
of  the  USDA  Suggestion  Board.  Busi- 
ness and  government  gathered  together 
at  Cleveland  to  huddle  around  the  sug- 
gestion box,  and  they  found  some  good 
things  inside. 

For  instance — employees  and  manage- 
ment working  together  for  better  public 
service,  and  the  supervisor,  as  usual,  was 
right  in  the  middle.  He  was  advised: 
"Train  your  employees  to  have  construc- 
tive ideas.  That's  better  than  trying  to 
make  them  think  your  ideas  were  theirs 
in  the  first  place."     The  good  supervisor 


is  not  a  shepherd  but  a  coach,  develop- 
ing a  team  of  constructive,  thinking 
employees.  "Every  employee  who  sug- 
gests is  trying  in  his  way  to  help.  When 
his  suggestion  is  evaluated  by  his  super- 
visor it  can  meet  only  two  kinds  of 
judgment — negative  or  constructive." 
Constructive  help  may  build  the  sugges- 
tion into  something  more  useful;  it  will 
also  train  the  employee  and  at  least 
encourage  him  to  try  again. 

Among  the  polyploids 

POLYPLOIDY  is  a  relatively  new  word 
to  conjure  by.  Plant  scientists  use  it  to 
describe  plants  that  have  three  or  more 
basic  sets  of  chromosomes  instead  of  the 
customary  two  like  so  many  of  our  cul- 
tivated plants  which  are  diploids.  Dr. 
George  M.  Darrow,  USDA  horticulturist, 
says  that  within  a  few  years  most  people 
will  use  polyploidy  as  glibly  as  they  now 
do  hybrid  vigor,  for  it  offers  one  of  the 
most  promising  techniques  available  for 
plant  improvement. 

Tetraploid  raspberries  have  stronger, 
sturdier  canes  and  larger,  thriftier  leaves 
than  the  diploids  now  cultivated.  Te- 
traploid and  hexaploid  strawberries  are 
sturdier  than  the  diploids,  and  ten-ploids 
stronger  than  the  hexaploids.  There 
are  nine-ploid  blackberries  with  the 
highest  of  flavors.  There  are  hundreds 
of  new  Logan-type  berries  derived  from 
crosses  of  the  octaploid  native  western 
blackberry  with  tetraploid  red  raspber- 
ries. There  are  finer  Mammoth-type 
blackberries  from  crosses  of  the  octa- 
ploid with  the  tetraploid.  Tetraploid 
grapes  hold  promise  for  very  large- 
fruited  varieties,  and  giant-fruited  ap- 
ples, pears,  and  peaches  now  enable  plant 
breeders  to  obtain  certain  desirable 
crosses  they  could  never  make  before. 

Breeding  polyploid  fruits  produces 
flavors  never  procured  before.  The  vigor 
of  polyploid  plants  shows  better  adapta- 
tion to  their  environment.  Octoploid 
strawberries  have  greater  resistance  to 
drought  and  heat,  a  deeper  root  system, 
and  the  faculty  of  utilizing  soil  fertility 
better.  Tetraploid  apple  trees  are  more 
spreading  and  their  branching  is  strong- 
er than  that  of  the  diploids.  The 
first  polyploids  were  sporadically  occur- 
ring natural  sports  of  low  fertility,  but 
in  1937,  it  was  learned  how  to  produce 
them  under  controlled  conditions  using 
the  chemical,  colchicine.  Basic  research 
which  began  in  this  field  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  is  just  now  beginning  to  show 
returns  in  new  crop-plant  varieties  re- 
leased to  the  public. 
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Laboratory  emeritus 

ONE  OP  THE  MOST  difficult  retirement 
problems  confronting  this  Department 
concerns  scientific  and  technical  men. 
They  are  considerably  less  likely  than 
other  workers  to  have  hobbies  or  avoca- 
tions to  which  they  can  turn  readily  and 
retirement  can  be  extremely  stultifying 
to  them.  Some  of  them  are  appointed 
collaborators,  to  be  sure;  they  are  as- 
signed desks  or  offices  and  can  still  hang 
around  the  old  buildings  like  friendly 
spirits.  But  this  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory. 

It  might  be  well  worth  while  sometime 
to  erect  a  special  laboratory  building  for 
the  use  of  ambitious  retirees  who  simply 
do  not  want  to  quit.  It  could  be  filled 
with  equipment  to  facilitate  research  of 
any  kind.  Retired  scientists  would  be 
assigned  laboratory  space,  if  they  desired 
it,  and  could  pick  their  own  problems  and 
hours  of  work.  A  small  permanent  staff 
might  be  required  to  maintain  the  build- 
ing, but  the  scientists  would  probably  be 
quite  willing  to  pay  for  their  own  supplies 
and  special  equipment. 

However,  such  an  institution  might 
easily  become  a  "Dividend  Laboratory." 
For  almost  certainly  the  findings  and 
discoveries  of  such  quasi-superannuated 
scientific  adventurers  would  soon  more 
than  pay  the  small  expense  involved  in 
setting  up  and  maintaining  the  institu- 
tion. They  could  well  become  public 
benefactors  after  passing  the  mandatory 
retirement  age.  Something  of  this  sort 
has  been  seriously  suggested  by  several 
workers  who  think  constructively  and 
farsightedly.  What  a  plan  of  this  kind 
would  do  for  mentally  alert,  technically 
qualified,  and  long-experienced  retirees 
is  simply  beyond  computation. 

Come  and  get  it! 

DEER,  BEARS,  TURKEYS,  squirrels,  and 
numerous  other  wild  animal  residents  of 
the  24  Southern  National  Forests  are  not 
equipped  with  dinner  pails.  But  State 
and  Federal  wildlife  managers  help  them 
to  get  their  meals  pretty  regularly.  For- 
est S3rvice  has  about  9.5  million  acres  of 
wild  forest  land  here  for  the  animals  to 
roam,  and  here  you  may  find  anything 
from  an  alligator  or  a  water  moccasin  to 
a  bear,  a  panther,  or  a  deer,  not  to  men- 
tion fish  of  all  kinds  in  the  waters.  Here 
FS  and  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missions cooperate  in  managing  the  fish 
and  game  as  a  crop  legally  harvested  by 
sportsmen.  Adequate  cover,  food,  and 
protection  from  poachers  are  provided. 
To  simplify  the  problem  three  catego- 


ries of  wildlife  areas  have  been  set  up  on 
Federal  lands.  On  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  special  management  practices  may 
be  undertaken,  such  as  banning  hunting 
for  a  period  until  wildlife  populations 
build  up,  or  regulated  hunting  under  the 
bag  limit.  But  no  hunting  whatever  is 
permitted  in  Game  Refuges,  so  that  they 
may  act  as  breeding  grounds,  the  popu- 
lation increase  later  spilling  out  into  un- 
protected areas  where  legal  hunters  get 
a  chance  at  it.  However,  large  refuges 
are  impractical  because  the  game  does 
not  spill  out  and  the  interior  becomes 
overpopulated  while  the  food  supply  is 
inadequate.  Finally,  there  are  Open 
Hunting  Areas  where  hunting  is  permit- 
ted without  special  regulation  under  the 
game  laws  of  the  State  involved. 

Brief  but  important 

PMA   in   Vermont 

Vermont's  14  counties  offered  a  variety  pro- 
gram at  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration election  meetings.  The  meetings, 
covering  a  6-week  period,  featured  the  coun- 
ty agent  in  the  role  of  agricultural  educator. 
He  talked  on  the  need  of  county  soils  for 
more  lime,  superphosphate,  and  potash,  and 
of  good  farm  management.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  Forest  Service  representa- 
tives assisted  at  several  of  the  meetings  with 
helpful  hints  from  their  respective  fields. 
Most  counties  invited  the  farm  women  to 
participate  in  the  meetings,  at  which  some 
600  committeemen  were  elected.  These  men 
will  carry  the  agricultural  conservation  story 
out  to  the  farm  people  of  the  State. 

Wonn   to   FAR 

John  L.  Wann,  formerly  an  agricultural 
economist  in  the  Cooperative  Research  and 
Service  Division,  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
chief  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations'  International  Commodities 
Branch.  He  will  devote  special  attention  to 
foreign  market  studies  conducted  by  the 
branch  under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  of  1946.  In  FCA  Mr.  Wann  was  engaged 
in  the  study  of  markets  and  marketing  by 
agricultural  cooperatives  and  member  rela- 
tions in  and  public  relations  of  cooperatives. 
During  the  past  2  years  he  gave  particular 
attention  to  a  study  of  farmer  produce 
markets. 

The  diiigent  kangaroo  rat 

The  Merriam  kangaroo  rat  is  a  small  ro- 
dent that  lives  in  the  arid  Southwest.  It  Is 
very  industrious.  A  lot  of  people  wish  it 
was  lazier.  Mesquite  seed  is  one  of  its  favor- 
ite foods  and  it  prudently  and  foresightedly 
lays  aside  a  considerable  store  In  shallow 
pits  covered  with  an  inch  or  so  of  soil.  It 
stores  more  than  it  can  eat  and  maybe  it  is 
sometimes  absent-minded.  Seeds  not  re- 
covered are  planted.  In  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, and  mesquite  displaces  forage  grasses 
and  reduces  beef  and  wool  production  from 
the  range.  In  some  Arizona  areas  mesquite 
shrubs  per  acre  have  increased  50  percent 
during  the  past  15  years.  True,  many  mes- 
quite seed  fail  to  germinate  because  the 
seedcoat  is  hard,  but  the  rat  thinks  of  every- 
thing. It  gnaws  the  shells  Just  enough  to 
foster  germination  as  it  stores,  doing  this 
as  well  as  would  a  mechanical  scarifier. 
Would  you  like  to  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In- 
dolence. Lethargy,  and  Improvidence  among 
Merriam  Kangaroo  Rats? 


Outlook    charts 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
issued  the  Agricultural  Outlook  Charts  for 
1950.  For  copies  of  this  valuable  publica- 
tion address  Economic  Information,  BAE, 
USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Preserved    in    plastic 

New  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  679  is 
"Preservation  of  Agricultural  Specimens  In 
Plastics,"  by  G.  R.  Fessenden.  formerly  with 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry. It  Is  a  very  commendable  job  as  to 
text,  illustrations,  and  bibliography.  It  does 
AIC  proud. 

How  to  live  to  be  100 

An  old  family  doctor  gave  this  recipe  not 
long  ago  up  in  Wisconsin:  Quit  looking  for 
knocks  in  your  human  motor;  learn  to  like 
work  and  people;  cultivate  a  hobby;  learn  to 
be  satisfied  if  the  situation  cannot  be 
changed  for  the  better  and  to  accept  ad- 
versity calmly;  learn  to  say  the  cheerful, 
humorous  thing;  meet  your  problems  with 
prompt  decision;  keep  your  entire  attitude 
and  thinking  as  pleasant  and  optimistic  as 
possible. 

Editor   and   specialist 

Speaking  before  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  L.  E.  Childers,  head 
of  the  Division  of  Information,  Plant  Indus- 
try Station,  Beltsville,  Md.,  took  as  his  sub- 
ject "Teamwork  Between  the  Extension 
Engineer  and  the  Editor."  You  will  find  In 
his  talk  some  unusually  detailed  facts  about 
the  development  and  handling  of  information 
projects.  If  interested  in  what  editors  can 
do  to  facilitate  the  effective  dissemination  of 
factual  information  developed  by  research, 
write  Childers  for  a  copy  of  his  taik. 

Duvall    retires 

Carroll  F.  Duvall,  who  headed  the  Exhibi- 
tions Unit,  Exhibits  Service,  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, retired  at  the  end  of  October  after 
44  years  of  Government  service,  41  of  them 
in  USDA.  He  was  one  of  the  original  6  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization  in  old  BPI  when  he  entered  in 
1908,  but  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  in  1927,  to  design,  repair, 
and  install  exhibits.  He  entered  Exhibits 
Service  in  Inf  in  1946  after  long  working  in 
close  collaboration  with  it. 

Wilcox   dies 

Raymond  B.  Wilcox,  a  USDA  plant  pa- 
thologist at  the  State  Cranberry  Laboratory, 
N.  J.,  since  1928,  died  suddenly  October  23. 
aged  60.  He  was  a  leader  in  plant  science 
and  an  authority  on  the  diseases  of  cran- 
berries and  other  small  fruits.  Graduating 
from  University  of  Wisconsin  In  1912,  he  took 
his  master's  there  the  next  year  and,  in  1913. 
entered  USDA  to  work  on  the  diseases  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  cranberies,  and 
blueberries,  and  to  become  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's best-informed  experts  on  the  latter  two 
fruits.  As  author  or  coauthor  Dr.  Wilcox 
published  some  50  articles  or  bulletins  during 
his  career.     He  was  a  native  of  Kiowa,  Kans. 

Branch    to    California 

Willis  C.  Branch,  since  1945  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Cooperative  Forest  Protection  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  named  by  Forest 
Service  as  assistant  regional  forester  in 
charge  of  State  and  private  forestry  activi- 
ties for  the  California  Region,  succeeding 
W.  S.  Swingler,  recently  appointed  regional 
forester  at  Philadelphia.  A  native  of  Wis- 
consin, a  graduate  in  forestry  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  with  a  master's  from  Har- 
vard Graduate  Forestry  School,  Mr.  Branch 
joined  FS  in  1931.  He  saw  wide  service  in 
several  States  and  increasingly  assumed 
greater  responsibilities  before  entering  FS 
headquarters  in  Washington. 
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Farm   forest  crops 

New  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  2008  is  "Logging 
Farm  Forest  Crops  in  the  Northeast,"  by  Fred 
C.  Simmons,  Forest  Service. 

The   PCA's 

"The  Production  Credit  System — Its  Pur- 
pose, Progress,  and  Method  of  Operation," 
has  been  newly  revised  to  show  operating  re- 
sults through  June  30,  1949.  Procure  copies 
from  Production  Credit  Division,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Mrs.   Brooks   retires 

Mrs.  Abbie  B.  Brooks  has  retired  as  tech- 
nical editor  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering.  She 
has  been  with  the  Bureau  since  1939,  after 
service  in  Geological  Survey  and  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Her  work  on  Soil  Survey  Reports  was 
outstanding. 

On   working   together   better 

By  courtesy  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  we 
have  400  more  copies  of  an  item  originally 
offered  in  USD  A  for  August  1,  1949.  It  is 
a  copy  of  a  talk  by  Charles  T.  Estes  on  how 
to  get  along  with  your  fellow  workers  and 
your  supervisors.  It  is  a  tonic  for  both  super- 
visors and  those  supervised.  If  you  want 
a  copy  please  write — do  not  phone — the  editor 
of  USDA  and  ask  for  "Can  We  Learn  To  Live 
Together?" 

Dr.   Riddell   honored 

Dr.  W.  H.  Riddell,  head  of  the  dairy  and 
animal  husbandry  department,  University  of 
Vermont,  has  been  honored  with  the  aight- 
point  blue  and  white  cross  of  the  Netherlands 
for  service  to  the  country  and  the  royal 
house.  Dr.  Riddell  served  as  the  first  post- 
war American  agricultural  attache  at  the 
Embassy  in  the  Hague,  1945-49.  He  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  reconstruction  of 
damaged  fields,  the  development  of  interna- 
tional agricultural  relations,  and  the  recovery 
of  the  Netherlands  from  World  War  II. 

Kephart  to  World   Bank 

Leonard  W.  Kephart,  weed-control  spe- 
cialist of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  and  its  staff 
member  since  1913,  has  joined  the  World 
Bank  as  agricultural  counselor.  His  first 
assignment  is  a  mission  to  Siam  and  India. 
He  entered  PISAE  soon  after  graduating  from 
Cornell  and  did  research  on  weed  control 
and  on  breeding  sweetclover,  and  has  been 
in  charge  of  weed-control  investigations 
since  1936.  His  unit  developed  the  first  prac- 
tical process  for  the  control  of  bindweed  and 
similar  deep-rooted  spreading  perennial 
weeds.  From  a  plant-collecting  trip  to  East 
Africa  in  1927-28,  Mr.  Kephart  brought  back 
weeping  lovegrass  which  is  now  grown  ex- 
tensively in  the  Southwest. 

Changes  in   REA 

George  W.  Haggard,  who  came  to  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  in  1948  as  as- 
sistant administrator,  has  been  appointed 
deputy  administrator  to  succeed  the  late  Wil- 
liam J.  Neal.  William  C.  Wise,  who  has  been 
associated  with  REA  as  an  attorney  since 
1935,  was  named  to  replace  Mr.  Haggard  as 
assistant  administrator.  Before  coming  to 
REA,  Mr.  Haggard  served  for  3%  years  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Texas  Power  Reserve,  a 
State-wide  federation  of  REA  borrowers,  and 
earlier  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Texas 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Hardin-Simmons  University,  Abilene,  Tex. 
Mr.  Wise,  former  chief  of  the  Electrification 
Operations  Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Solic- 
itor,-was  previously  assistant  to  the  general 
counsel  of  REA.  He  is  a  native  of  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Liberal  Arts  and  Law 
Schools. 


Coccidiosis 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  just  issued 
a  new  pamphlet  entitled  "Coccidiosis  of 
Chickens  and  Its  Control."  It  covers  both 
prevention,  which  is  best,  and  treatment, 
which  is  often  ineffective,  generally  expen- 
sive. 

First   housing   loan 

The  first  farm  housing  loan  authorized  un- 
der the  Housing  Act  of  1949  was  made  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  Alabama 
on  November  17  with  Administrator  Las- 
seter,  Senator  Sparkman,  and  Representa- 
tive Jones  present,  along  with  Alabama's 
State  FHA  officials,  and  an  appropriate  cele- 
bration. Administrator  Lasseter  presented 
the  loan  check  personally  to  Vaughn  L.  Jones, 
Scotfcsboro,  Ala.,  veteran. 

Education   in   fertilizer   mixing 

Not  only  is  it  economical  to  mix  your  own 
fertilizer,  if  you  know  what  you're  about, 
but  it's  a  real  education.  Getting  together 
the  raw  materials  from  which  to  make  mix- 
tures adapted  to  various  fields  and  different 
crops  teaches  you  plenty  about  them  and 
their  crop-yield-increasing  properties.  Mix- 
ing encourages  farmers  to  find  out  more 
about  the  fertilizer  needs  of  different  parts 
of  their  farms.  New  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
2007,  "Mixing  Fertilizers  on  the  Farm,"  by 
Colin  W.  Whittaker,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
covers  all  phases  of  home  fertilizer  mixing 
and  is  recommended  to  your  attention. 

Kingston,  Tenn.,  celebration 

On  October  24,  Kingston,  Tenn.,  celebrated 
its  sesquicentennial.  Sam  Houston  once 
lived  there  and  clerked  in  a  local  store. 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  was  born  and  reared 
nearby.  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  Sevier 
were  prominent  there  in  early  days,  and  many 
an  Indian  territorial  conflict  was  fought  out 
in  the  vicinity.  Henry  D.  Wattenberger  is 
Farmers  Home  Administration  county  super- 
visor stationed  there  now.  He  and  FHA 
thought  that,  since  agriculture  is  the  main- 
stay of  Roane  County  citizens  where  Kings- 
ton is  situated,  it  should  be  represented  in 
the  celebration  parade.  It  was,  by  two  floats 
on  trucks,  one  representing  "NOT  THIS — 
Poor  Farming,  Poor  Living,"  and  the  other 
"BUT  THIS — Better  Farming,  Better  Living." 
Each  float  demonstrated  its  message.  A  sign 
read  in  part,  get  ahead  by  using  the  services 
of  county  agents,  PMA  offices,  vocational 
agricultural  teachers,  and  the  FHA. 

Dr.  R.  O.  E.  Davis 

Dr.  Davis,  assistant  in  administration,  Di- 
vision of  Soils,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  died 
suddenly  October  30,  aged  69,  just  before  his 
planned  retirement  in  November.  Born  at 
Newberry,  S.  C,  he  graduated  and  took  his 
doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  then  joined  its  faculty  after  a  year 
of  study  at  Leipzig.  He  rose  to  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry  then  entered  USDA  in 
1909  to  take  charge  of  soil-water  investiga- 
tions. From  1914  until  1926  he  headed  the 
division  of  soil  physics.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  soil  scientists  here  to  point  out  the 
dangers  of  erosion  and  the  need  to  control 
it.  During  World  War  I  he  conducted  re- 
search on  nitrogen  fixation  by  the  Haber 
process  and  a  pilot  plant  was  constructed 
under  his  direction.  His  outstanding  World 
War  II  contribution  was  investigation  of 
ammonium  nitrate  as  a  fire  hazard  and 
methods  of  its  safe  handling  and  use  by  farm- 
ers and  others.  He  also  studied  the  atomic 
weight  of  thorium,  phosphoplatinum,  am- 
monia compounds,  iron  corrosion,  soluble 
salts  in  the  soil,  ammonia  absorbents,  the 
synthesis  of  urea,  and  the  ammoniation  of 
peat. 


Montana   fire   tragedy 

A  special  board  appointed  by  the  Chief  of 
Forest  Service  has  reviewed  the  Mann  Gulch 
fire  in  Helena  National  Forest,  Mont.,  and 
turned  in  its  report.  You  will  find  a  digest 
of  its  findings  in  No.  2277,  for  which  write 
Press  Service,  USDA. 

Plant   disease   status 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Miller  and  Miss  Jessie  I.  Wood, 
USDA  plant  scientists,  have  recently  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  losses  from  plant  diseases 
and  the  effects  on  crop  industries  and  farm 
life.  The  survey  is  published  as  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter,  pre- 
pared by  the  Division  of  Mycology  and  Dis- 
ease Survey,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Beltsville,  Md. 

Homestead   Entryman's   Act 

This  law,  approved  by  the  President  on 
October  19,  1949,  authorizes  loans  similar  to 
those  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act  to  anyone  who  has  made  a  home- 
stead entry  on  public  lands  or  who  has  con- 
tracted to  buy  land  on  a  reclamation  proj- 
ect. These  loans  also  cover  purchase  of 
seed,  food,  livestock,  farm  equipment,  or 
household  needs,  and  cover  real  estate  where 
a  man  needs  to  improve,  develop,  or  enlarge 
units  to  efficient  family-type  farms.  The  act 
authorizes  deferment  of  payments  on  loans 
up  to  2  years  so  as  to  aid  new  settlers.  Vet- 
erans get  preference  on  these  loans,  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will  handle 
them. 

Father  doesn't  live  here  now 

Nowadays  the  feed  that  used  to  go  to  the 
bull  supports  an  added  cow  in  many  a  dairy 
herd.  That  is  the  rule  when  the  dairyman 
sells  his  herd  sire  and  adopts  artificial  in- 
semination which  promotes  wider  use  of  the 
very  best  sires,  better  than  the  average  owner 
of  a  producing  herd  could  hope  to  maintain 
for  himself.  At  the  beginning  of  1949  nearly 
2,000  bulls  were  listed  in  artificial-breeding 
associations;  on  the  average  each  sire  served 
1,250  cows.  Bulls  of  uncertain  temperament 
have  disappeared  from  thousands  of  dairy 
farms,  vanished  safety  hazards. 

Rabbit   Management 

This  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  lushly 
illustrated  Missouri  Conservationist  (Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo.)  for  October.  It  is  by  Kenneth 
C.  Rowe,  and  is  well  worth  reading.  Says  the 
author:  "The  cottontail  rabbit  is  the  most 
hunted,  most  trapped,  most  loved,  most 
cursed,  most  palatable,  most  rejected,  most 
wasted,  and  most  wanted  species  of  game  in 
Missouri.  At  home  in  the  city  or  country, 
forest  or  prairie;  equally  common  in  hunters' 
bags  or  bocks  for  children.  He's  the  char- 
acter everybody  knows,  but — until  recently — 
nobody  did  much  about  constructively."  The 
article  tells  what  was  done.  Dan  Saults  edits 
the  Missouri  Conservationist. 

Mysterious   artichoke 

If  you  thought  people  who  ate  globe 
artichokes  were  balmy  for  contending  that 
the  flower  head  of  a  large  plant  in  the  thistle 
family  was  not  only  edible  but  palatable,  you 
just  do  not  know  good  eating.  In  "Arti- 
chokes Anonymous,"  which  you  will  find  in 
October  Marketing  Activities  (PMA),  Eliza- 
beth S.  West  tells  a  great  deal,  if  not  all, 
about  this  native  of  the  Riviera  and  des- 
cendent  cf  the  wild  cardoon  of  succulent 
stalks.  Do  not  confuse  it  with  tubers  of  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke;  you  eat  the  unopened 
flower  buds  of  the  globe  artichoke  and  may- 
be you  need  a  bit  of  Latin  blood  fully  to  ap- 
preciate it.  In  any  case  see  Miss  West's  ar- 
ticle if  you  would  know  more  about  the 
flower  head  of  the  improved,  domesticated 
cardoon. 
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Shelter-belts 

Forest  Service  has  mimeographed  copies 
of  "How  Are  the  Great  Plains  Shelterbelts?", 
from  the  April  1946  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Forestry.  To  get  a  copy  twite  Division  of  In- 
formation and  Education,  FS,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

It's  foot-and-mouth  virus  O 

The  recent  outbreak  of  active  infection 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Chicoloapan 
State  of  Mexico,  was  caused  by  a  virus  type 
O  not  hitherto  present  in  the  current  Mexi- 
can plague.  For  more  details  on  this  write 
Press  Service,  USDA,  and  ask  for  No.  2359. 

CCC   Board   of   Directors 

The  President  has  appointed  the  following 
members  to  serve  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
Albert  J.  Loveland,  Knox  T.  Hutchinson, 
Ralph  S.  Trigg,  Frank  K.  Woolley,  Elmer  F. 
Kruse,  and  Wm.  B.  Crawley.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  ex  officio  a  director  and  he 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Secretarial  specifications 

The  head  of  a  large  New  York  City  agency 
which  supplies  secretaries  and  stenographers 
to  businessmen  galore,  says  that  he  finds  to- 
day the  most  popular  specifications  for  a 
secretary  are:  Short  rather  than  tall,  chubby 
rather  than  thin,  red  hair,  and  reasonably 
homely.  Girls,  there  is  hope!  Maybe  the 
efficient,  competent  girl  is  the  one  who  doesn't 
try  to  get  by  on  looks  and  New  York  business- 
men are  finding  this  out. 

Fruits,  flowers,  vegetables 

Circular  No.  278,  dated  July  1949,  is  "The 
Commercial  Storage  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and 
Florists'  Stocks,"  by  Dean  H.  Rose,  R.  C. 
Wright,  and  T.  M.  Whiteman  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering. Whiteman,  Wright,  and  associa- 
ates  are  also  the  authors  of  interesting  re- 
cent publications  on  potato  chips  in  The 
American  Potato  Journal  for  April  1949,  The 
Potato  Chipper  for  September  1949,  and  Food 
Industries,  volume  21,  pages  1229-31,  which 
see  for  further  information. 

What  farm  families  value 

Said  T.  Wilson  Longmore  at  the  recent 
Agricultural  Outlook  Conference:  "Based  on 
actual  behavior,  farm  families  evidently  tend 
to  give  top  priorities  to  radios,  sewing  ma- 
chines, magazines,  newspapers,  electricity, 
and  the  use  of  hospitals  at  childbirth,  in  their 
scale-of -living  items.  Lowest  priority  on 
the  other  hand  is  given  to  such  items  as 
running  water  in  the  houses,  vacuum  clean- 
ers, electric  ranges,  bathrooms,  electric  water 
systems,  central  heating,  and  college  educa- 
tions. Intermediate  priority  is  given  to  such 
•  bings  as  all-weather  roads,  automobiles,  self- 
heating  irons,  washing  machines,  electric  re- 
frigerators,  and   telephones." 

After   35   years 

Dorus  C.  Bascom  retired  October  31  after 
35  years  of  public  work  in  agriculture  to 
enter  private  business  in  Fowler,  Colo., 
where  he  has  been  with  SCS  since  1943.  Bas- 
com was  Colorado's  first  county  agent,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  in  Logan  County  on  a 
half-time  basis  on  October  1,  1912;  he  was 
full-time  agent  there  1913-16,  changed  to 
Larimer  County  1918-34.  then  became  an 
extension  specialist  in  rural  organization. 
In  actuality  he  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  a  short  while  In  1908.  as  a  live- 
stock inspector,  then  took  his  B.  S.  at  Kan- 
sas State  In  1910.  Most  recently  he  has 
been  work  unit  conservationist  with  the  West 
Otero  Conservation  District  at  Fowler. 


Bats 

We  speak  not  of  flying  mammals  but  of 
those  instruments  the  Dodgers  a  while  back 
used  somewhat  ineffectively.  Forest  Service 
says  that  most  baseball  bats  are  made  of  rel- 
atively lightweight  ash  wood  that  grows 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Ash  grows 
heavier  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  and  a  bat  made 
from  it  would  be  30  ounces  heavier  than  the 
average  player  wants.  Bat  wood  is  air-cured 
in  a  shed  for  about  2  years  for,  if  not  dried 
thoroughly,  the  bat  produced  would  not  be 
"lively"- — would  not  feel  right  in  the  player's 
hands.  The  bat  is  turned  after  the  wood  is 
seasoned  and  a  factory  is  fortunate  if  30  per- 
cent of  the  ash  wood  in  a  load  is  suitable  to 
make  top  quality  bats — and  even  they  can- 
not be  guaranteed  to  deliver  a  base  hit  each 
time  used. 

Improving  the  aroma  of  strawberries 

No  doubt  you  think  luscious  red  American 
strawberries  smell  pretty  good.  But  the 
European  strawberry  has  a  still  finer  aroma. 
Our  plant  breeders,  notably  George  Darrow 
and  Don  Scott  at  Plant  Industry  Station, 
Beltsville,  Md.,  are  trying  to  impart  that 
wonderful  smell  to  good-quality  American 
market  strawberries.  It  is  rather  a  job  be- 
cause chromosome  numbers  differ  and  that 
offers  a  formidable  obstacle.  However,  Dr. 
Haig  Derman,  at  Beltsville,  has  produced 
European  strawberries  with  23  instead  of 
merely  14  chromosomes  and  Darrow  has  in- 
creased the  number  to  as  many  as  56 — equal 
to  the  American  product.  Crossing  thus  be- 
comes possible  and  the  finer  odor  may  soon 
be  imparted  to  the  American  market  straw- 
berry. 

That's  being  a  mother! 

In  a  recent  speech  Sir  John  Russell  visual- 
ized the  day  when  one  cow  could  mother 
75,000  calves  during  her  lifetime.  He  had 
reference  to  work  at  Cambridge  University 
which  has  shown  that  the  injection  of  a 
cow  with  the  serum  of  a  pregnant  mare  re- 
sults in  the  production  of  several  ova  during 
each  period  of  estrus.  If  these  eggs  could 
be  transplanted  into  other  cows  a  dozen  off- 
spring instead  of  a  solitary  calf  might  be 
derived  from  the  chosen  mother.  Moreover, 
scrub  cows  could  thus  become  incubators 
of  the  eggs  of  high-grade  cows,  and  almost 
any  scrub  would  do.  The  method,  also  be- 
ing experimented  with  in  the  U.  S.,  would, 
when  perfected,  be  particularly  valuable  for 
beef  cattle.  But  Sir  John  concluded: 
"Nevertheless,  there  is  always  the  lurking 
suspicion  that  Nature  may  resent  being  un- 
ceremoniously bundled  out  in  this  way;  we 
can  only  wait  and  see." 

Figures   that   do   not   lie 

We  are  indebted  to  a  statistician  with  a 
sharp  pencil  for  these  facts  derived  from  a 
recent  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  issued 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions: The  aid  of  U.  S.  farmers  in  easing  the 
world's  grain  shortage  of  1945-46  through 
1948^49  constitutes  a  record  never  equaled  by 
any  country.  In  that  4-year  period  world 
exports  of  grain  and  grain  products  in  terms 
of  grain  totaled  129.0  million  long  tons  of 
which  59.2  millions — or  46  percent — came 
from  the  U.  S.  alone.  Before  the  war  this 
country  usually  supplied  only  about  7  per- 
cent of  the  world's  total  grain  exports.  At 
peak.  In  the  1948-49  season,  our  exports 
amounted  to  17,616,000  long  tons  of  grain 
and  grain  products,  not  only  our  largest  sea- 
sonal  export  but  the  largest  quantity  of  grain 
ever  exported  by  any  one  country  in  a  single 
year,  and  the  equivalent  of  391,500  standard 
American  carloads  of  45  tons  each  which, 
coupled  together,  would  make  a  train  3,000 
miles  long  reaching  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Safety 

On  a  New  York  highway  there  is  this  sign, 
put  up  by  a  nearby  undertaker:  "Take  your 
time!     We  can  wait!" 

In    FHA 

Farmers  Home  Administration  reports  ever 
more  active  cooperation  and  strong  liaison 
between  county  FHA  supervisors,  county  ex- 
tension agents,  and  representatives  of  SCS. 
FS,  PMA.  and  other  agencies  generally  out 
in  the  field.  Such  close  working  cooperation 
has  gone  especially  far  in  Maryland.  Virginia, 
and  Alabama.  There  is  also  increased  activ- 
ity in  the  field  of  home  management,  partly 
because  the  home  management  specialists 
are  now  training  county  supervisors  in  home 
planning  rather  than"  directly  contacting 
borrowers. 

Outlook   Conference 

Nearly  150  State  and  Territorial  extension 
workers  joined  with  USDA  people  in  this 
year's  annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Confer- 
ence and  made  it  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  27-year  history  of  this  meeting.  Forty- 
seven  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  represented.  For  copies  of  talks  de- 
livered and  other  details  contact  Extension 
Information,  Extension  Service,  or  Economic 
Information,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Staff  office   responsibilities 

Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1244,  Octo- 
ber 27,  signed  by  Acting  Secretary  Hutchin- 
son, assigned  to  the  Director  of  Personnel 
responsibility  for  the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  Cash  Awards  for  Employees' 
Suggestions  and  the  Honor  Awards  Programs: 
questions  pertaining  thereto  should  be  di- 
rected to  Pers.  The  Director  of  Plant  and 
Operations  was  made  responsible  for  main- 
tenance, duplication,  and  distribution  of  the 
Department's  Administrative  Regulations. 
For  other  assignments  of  responsibility  see 
the  memorandum  itself:  copies  may  be  pro- 
cured from  Secretary's  Records  Section,  Office 
of  Plant  and  Operations,  USDA. 

Grain  of  the  Heavenly  Farmer 

The  soybean,  onetime  sacred  grain  of  the 
Chinese  and  their  most  important  legume, 
was  first  mentioned  in  a  book  on  medicinal 
plants  published  about  3000  B.  C.  by  the  Em- 
peror Sheng  Nung,  "The  Heavenly  Farmer." 
In  the  new  edition  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  1520, 
"Soybeans:  Culture  and  Varieties,"  first  is- 
sued 20  years  ago,  the  story  of  the  soybean 
is  brought  right  up  to  date.  Dr.  W.  J.  Morse, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricul- 
tural Engineering,  senior  author,  describes 
the  soybean  as  occupying  "a  highly  impor- 
tant place  in  American  farm  systems  for 
forage,  feeds,  and  soil-improving  purposes, 
and  as  a  source  of  raw  material  in  the  manu- 
facture of  numerous  feed,  food  and  industrial 
products."  Coauthors  are  J.  L.  Cartter  and 
L.  F.  Williams  who  carry  on  at  the  U.  S.  Re- 
gional Soybean  Research  Laboratory,  Urbana, 
111.  All  principal  soybean  varieties  are  fully 
described  and  classified. 
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FOR  DECEMBER  19, 1949 


Fifty  years  ago 


A  really  good  cigar 


FOR  ONE  THING  it  was  1899,  believe  it 
or  not.  The  USDA  consisted  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Division  of  Gardens  and  Grounds, 
Division  of  Chemistry,  Division  of 
Entomology,  Division  of  Statistics,  Divi- 
sion of  Botany,  Division  of  Accounts  and 
Disbursements,  Division  of  Forestry, 
Biological  Survey,  Division  of  Pomology, 
Division    of    Vegetable    Physiology    and 

►  Pathology,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
Office  of  Fiber  Investigations,  Division 
of  Publications,  Office  of  Road  Inquiry, 
Division  of  Agrostology,  Division  of 
Soils,  Section  of  Foreign  Markets,  Divi- 
sion of  Seed  Distribution,  Library,  and 
Museum.  James  ("Tama  Jim")  Wilson 
had  been  appointed  Secretary  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley;  he  took  office  March  7, 
1897,  and  served  16  years. 

Wilbur  O.  Atwater,  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
N.  E.  Hansen,  M.  A.  Carleton,  Walter  T. 
Swingle,  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  David  Fair- 
child  were  among  the  more  prominent 
USDA  employees.     The   Secretary  had 

'  suggested  that  USDA  facilities  be  used 
for  postgraduate  study,  and  years  later 
the  Graduate  School  was  founded.  A. 
F.  Woods,  its  first  director,  was  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Pathology  in  1899.  Twenty-one  million 
copies  of  USDA  publications  had  been 

'distributed  up  to  that  time.  A  Section 
of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  was  in 
process  of  establishment.  Tea  produc- 
tion in  the  U.  S.  was  being  much  dis- 
cussed. In  his  annual  report  the  Secre- 
tary stressed  the  exportation  of  dairy 
products  and  nature  teaching  in  the 
schools.  The  Department's  appropria- 
tion for  that  year  was  $4,089,416. 

•   • 

"Ceaseless  battle" 

Coronet  magazine  has  a  good  article  in  its 
January  issue  on  Lyle  Watts,  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  his  "ceaseless  battle  to 
make  sure  that  our  precious  natural  re- 
•  sources  are  not  mismanaged  or  ruthlessly 
plundered." 
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YOU  WHO  WORK  with  tobacco  should 
be  interested  to  know  that  just  before 
the  Battle  of  Antietam,  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee's  order  to  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  explaining 
Confederate  plans  and  dated  September 
9,  1862,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  George 
B.  McClellan.  It  was  wrapped  around  a 
bunch  of  cigars,  had  been  dropped  by  a 
careless  Confederate  officer,  and  was 
picked  up  by  a  Union  soldier.  Maybe 
cigars  helped  win  or  lose  that  battle — 
possibly  the  war! 

Then  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  both 
Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Zachary 
Taylor  smoked  pipes,  though  the  sad 
condition  of  the  straw  carpet  in  the 
chamber  above  the  Blue  Room  is  at- 
tributable to  the  inaccurate  marksman- 
ship of  President  Taylor  himself  when 
he  "chawed."  Among  our  more  recent 
Presidents,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  the  present  incumbent 
abstained  from  the  weed.  President  Taf t 
is  said  to  have  smoked  for  a  while  then 
stopped.  President  Grant  was  a  great 
user  of  tobacco,  Cleveland  was  a  famous 
chewer,  McKinley  relished  cigars,  and 
both  Presidents  Harding  and  F.  D.  Roose- 
velt smoked  cigarettes. 

This  naturally  brings  us  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Riley  Marshall  who,  when 
Sen.  Joseph  L.  Bristow  of  Kansas  was 
making  a  speech  listing  the  needs  of  the 
Nation,  whispered  loudly  to  a  Senate  sec- 
retary: "What  this  country  needs  is  a 
really  good  five-cent  cigar."  To  end  on 
an  agricultural  note — the  word  Durham 
in  a  famous  trade-mark  derived  from  the 
small  town  of  Durham's  Station,  N.  C, 
and  the  bull,  was  purloined  from  the  label 
on  jars  of  an  English  mustard!  If  you 
want  to  know  still  more  about  tobacco, 
including  modern  economic  develop- 
ments before  and  after  old  AAA,  read 
Joseph  C.  Robert's  "The  Story  of  Tobacco 
in  America,"  published  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  of  New  York  City  at  $5  a  pack — 
er,  er,  copy. 


Pilot  research  farms 

THE  PILOT  RESEARCH  FARM  men- 
tioned in  the  lead  article  of  USDA  for 
October  24,  as  Dr.  Charles  E.  Kellogg, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering  sees  it,  is  pri- 
marily a  research  not  a  demonstration 
project.  On  it  an  attempt  is  made  to 
develop  new  and  more  effective  combina- 
tions of  farm  management  practices  that 
greater  efficiency  may  be  achieved  in  sus- 
tained production.  Many  of  these  at- 
tempts would  fail  if  the  project  leaders 
on  the  farm  were  highly  imaginative  in- 
dividuals who  planned  and  executed 
numerous  experiments,  and  the  farms 
would  not  have  much  demonstration 
value — they  might  even  be  horrible  ex- 
amples, in  a  way.  Only  when  a  superior 
farming  system  was  worked  out  would 
pilot  farms  have  demonstration  value, 
but  they  must  be  differentiated  clearly 
from  the  next  step,  the  unit  demonstra- 
tion farm. 

As  Dr.  Kellogg  has  pointed  out  in  his 
papers  and  addresses,  there  are  five 
principal  steps  involved  in  his  plan:  1, 
The  performance  of  fundamental  re- 
search; 2,  the  performance  of  applied 
research;  3,  the  pilot  research  farm, 
where  methods  can  be  tried  out  on  a 
pilot-plant  scale;  4,  the  unit  demonstra- 
tion farm,  which  is  essentially  an  exten- 
sion activity  and  where  successful  pilot- 
farm  results  are  carried  out  in  practice; 
and  5,  management  planning  service  for 
all  farms.  Heretofore  step  3  has  been 
left  largely  to  chance  and  has  depended 
chiefly  on  progressive  farmers  with  suffi- 
cient capital  and  unusual  management 
skills  to  undertake  it.  Many  of  our  most 
promising  farm  practices  have  waited 
years  before  some  enterprising  farmer 
did  the  pilot  research  necessary  to  fit 
them  into  a  farming  system. 

The  Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  already  has  some  pilot  research 
farms  and  is  planning  more.  The  Texas 
Station  is  making  plans,  though  it  does 
not  as  yet  have  any  farms  set  up.  The 
matter  is  under  consideration  in  Iowa 
and  some  other  States.  The  unit  demon- 
stration farms  sponsored  cooperatively 
by  Extension  Service  and  TVA  closely 
approximate  what  Dr.  Kellogg  has  in 
mind  as  step  4,  though  a  few  of  these 
work  so  intensively  that  they  approach 
pilot  research  rather  than  demonstra- 
tion. There  is  growing  interest  in  this 
general  idea  on  the  part  of  many  persons. 

•   • 

Potato  price  supports 

For  details  on  the  1950  Potato  Price  Sup- 
port Program  write  Press  Service,  USDA, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  and  ask  for  No.  2454. 


Ct-_li.__l-_li._ 


Noted  scientists  die 

FOREST  SERVICE  mourns  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  scientists,  Harry  T. 
Gisborne.  On  November  9,  while  making 
a  survey  of  the  Mann  Gulch  Area  in 
Montana,  where  13  fire  fighters  lost  their 
lives  last  August,  he  sat  down  on  a  log 
to  take  notes  on  additional  research 
projects  that  might  prevent  such  disas- 
ters in  future,  and  fell  dead  as  he  arose; 
aged  56.  He  was  known  internationally 
for  his  novel  but  practical  methods  of 
calculating  fire  hazards  in  forests  by 
measuring  the  humidity,  fuel  moisture, 
precipitation,  and  wind  velocity,  thus 
enabling  FS  to  concentrate  men  and 
equipment  where  they  might  be  most 
needed.  Recently  he  had  been  planning 
experiments  in  the  control  of  lightning, 
using  airplanes  to  "seed"  thunderheads. 
He  realized  the  value  of  planes  in  forest 
fire  fighting  25  years  ago  and  helped 
perfect  techniques  used  by  the  famous 
smoke  jumpers. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering  has  lost  George 
B.  Sartoris,  who  succumbed  to  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  on  November  19;  aged 
53.  Principle  agronomist  of  the  Division 
of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  he  led 
the  sugarcane  research  project.  He  was 
known  internationally  for  his  develop- 
ment of  many  disease-resistant  and 
highly  productive  sugarcane  and  sor- 
ghum varieties  grown  in  the  U.  S. 

Mr.  Gisborne  entered  FS  in  1915  after 
graduating  in  forestry  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Since  1922  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  forest  fire  research  at 
the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  and  Range 
Experiment  Station,  Missoula.  Mont. 
While  he  was  never  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington he  was  frequently  called  in  for 
consultation.  Dr.  Sartoris  was  a  native 
of  Oregon  and  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  with  a  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
served  with  the  Army  Sanitary  Corps  in 
World  War  I  and  entered  old  BPI  in  1923 ; 
he  became  head  of  the  sugarcane  re- 
search project  last  year  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Sydney  F.  Sherwood. 

Earthy  report 

Sherman  Briscoe,  Office  of  Information, 
recently  made  a  3-week  trip  through  farming 
areas  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
He  came  back  home  and  summarized  his  In- 
formal observations  on  what  he  saw  and 
found  out  in  a  4-page  mimeograph  telling 
about  the  creation  of  a  new  agricultural 
pattern  in  the  South.  It  would  do  a  lot  of 
us  TJSDA  people  good  to  read  this  and  get 
down  to  earth  with  Briscoe.  If  you  want  a 
copy  unite  the  editor  of  USDA  and  ask  for 
No.  2408. 


Farm  tour  of  Europe 

TO  QUOTE  E.  R.  Mclntyre,  Press  Service, 
Office  of  Information,  on  his  return  from 
a  trip  in  Europe:  "Groups  of  U.  S.  farm 
folks  instinctively  became  extension 
workers  and  zealots  for  better  working 
and  living  conditions  in  Europe  during 
extensive  tours  taken  abroad  the  past 
summer.  I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of  a 
party  of  165  American  farmers  who 
visited  market  towns,  processing  plants, 
and  farms  in  England,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
I  was  thus  able  to  see  their  keen  interest 
in  ways  and  means  of  raising  the  produc- 
tion capacity  and  living  conditions  of  the 
more  primitive  farming  sections  least  re- 
sembling the  rural  zones  of  this  country. 

"Almost  to  a  man  they  endorsed  the 
grants  of  aid  given  to  backward  countries 
for  technical  assistance.  They  approved 
the  small  beginnings  noted  in  agricul- 
tural education  and  field  extension  work, 
mostly  led  by  U.  S.  State  and  Federal 
specialists.  They  endorsed  the  rural 
youth  exchange  idea  now  so  well  begun, 
and  plugged  everywhere  they  went  for 
more  organizations  among  farm  young- 
sters. They  saw  the  obstacles  that  tradi- 
tion, conservatism,  weariness,  inertia, 
and  stubborn  complaisance  have  erected 
between  the  native  European  farm 
worker  and  his  right  to  better  things  and 
modern  methods.  They  found  it  was  no 
easy  job  to  get  such  movements  going, 
but  they  came  home  resolved  to  give 
these  programs  their  earnest  support,  as 
long  as  they  were  sane  and  practical. 

"Yet  they  also  found  some  points  to  be 
admired  abroad,  which  removed  any 
traces  of  smugness  so  often  part  of  the 
American's  attitude.  The  intensive  labor 
and  love  of  the  land,  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside,  greenhouse  grape  culture  in 
Belgium,  restored  polder  lands  in  Hol- 
land, a  wonderful  flower  market  near 
Amsterdam,  a  rural  fair  in  Flanders,  a 
reception  by  officials  of  two  German  vil- 
lages with  music,  songs  and  toasts,  and 
meetings  with  U.  S.  military  food  author- 
ities in  Stuttgart — all  contributed  to  an 
eventful  farm  tour." 

•    • 
Termites  tagged 

"Catalog  of  Termites  of  the  World"  is  the 
title  of  a  490-page  publication  issued  Novem- 
ber 1,  1949,  as  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous 
Collection,  volume  112,  publication  3953. 
This  modern  classi0cation  of  termites  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Snyder  of  the 
Division  of  Forest  Insect  Investigations, 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
In  cooperation  with  Dr.  A.  E.  Emerson  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  termites  are 
classified  from  the  most  primitive  to  the  most 
highly  specialized  types,  and  new  genera  and 
species  are  Included.  This  publication,  which 
sells  for  $3,  contains  a  species  index  and 
bibliography. 


Don't  talk  down  to  people! 

IS  IT  POSSIBLE  that  some  of  us  in  the 
field  of  education  are  cultivating  incon- 
sistency by  advocating  improved  methods 
and  equipment  in  some  fields,  and  com- 
promising on  third-grade  equipment  in 
another?  The  point  is,  while  we  are 
"educating"  people  in  the  use  of  better 
farm  and  home  practices,  are  we  over- 
looking an  opportunity  to  guide  them 
into  improved  speech  habits?  Doesn't 
it  follow  that,  since  we  stress  use  of 
proper  tools  for  producing  a  crop,  we 
should  also  encourage  use  of  the  very 
best  tools  for  producing  thought? 

While  we  are  demonstrating  an  im- 
proved practice,  should  we  not  also  dem- 
onstrate expressive  English?  Our  hear- 
ers are  unfamiliar  with  the  new  practice 
in  farming  or  homemaking;  otherwise, 
we  wouldn't  consume  their  time  demon- 
strating it.  Colleges  that  teach  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  also  teach  Eng- 
lish. Why  should  we  avoid  the  exact 
word  needed  to  convey  an  idea?  The 
exact  word,  even  though  it  contain  many 
syllables,  or  be  unusual,  may  not  be  as 
new  to  the  audience  as  the  practice  under 
demonstration. 

Anyhow,  by  which  of  the  senses  does 
a  speaker  judge  the  limits  of  his  hearer's 
vocabulary?  It's  possible  that  the  "gen- 
tle listener"  knows  as  much  as  the  "gentle 
speaker."  Surely  he  knows  more  than  he 
sometimes  gets  credit  for.  (Contributed.) 


Glen  Helen 


GLEN  HELEN  is  a  thousand  acres  of 
field  and  forest  at  Antioch  College,  Yel- 
low Springs,  Ohio.  It  is  in  process  of 
becoming  a  center  for  outdoor  education 
where  people  of  the  region  can  form 
modern  concepts  of  land  use.  In  its  de- 
velopment the  director  works  with  local 
schools,  the  county  agent,  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Conservation.  Some  of  the 
land  is  producing  income.  The  goal  is  so 
to  manage  the  property  that  other  com- 
munities will  find  it  profitable  to  emulate 
this  example.  It  is  believed  that  a  similar 
land  use  laboratory  in  every  county  woul^ 
be  a  powerful  educational  force. 

Hugh  Taylor  Birch,  one-time  Antioch 
student,  in  1929  gave  Glen  Helen  to  Anti- 
och in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Helen 
Birch  Bartlett.  It  is  becoming  a  labora- 
tory in  good  land  management  under  the 
leadership  of  Director  Kenneth  W.  Hunt. 
The   school   forest,   started   in   1948,   is 
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maintained  by  children  in  nearby  Yellow 
Springs.  A  demonstration  farm  is  op- 
erated by  a  Greene  County  farmer.  For 
further  information  and  a  copy  of  the 
beautifully  illustrated  "Glen  Guide," 
write  Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Hunt,  Glen  Helen, 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
Or  stop  by  when  in  the  neighborhood  and 
look  around. 

Brief  but  important 

Dried  milks 

There  is  a  new  revision  out  of  a  processed 
publication  by  Dr.  George  E.  Holm  on  the 
manufacturing,  packaging,  keeping  quality, 
drying  and  packaging  costs,  nutritive  value, 
and  uses  of  dried  milks.  Ask  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  for  BDIM-Inf-25. 

Cooking  in  aluminum 

Do  you  share  the  residual  or  superstitious 
fear  that  the  use  of  aluminum  cooking  uten- 
sils is  dangerous?  All  recognized  health  au- 
thorities deny  this.  For  more  detail  on  this 
write  the  editor  of  USDA  and  ask  for  No. 
2422. 

Nelson  honored 

Dr.  E.  M.  Nelson.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  before  1940,  long  a  USDA  em- 
ployee, received  the  fifteenth  annual  Scien- 
tific Award  of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  on  November  15,  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of  nutrition  through 
vitamin  research. 

Forest  seed  manual 

Forest  Service  has  published  a  "Woody- 
Plant  Seed  Manual"  416  pages  long,  with  a 
thousand  drawings  of  seeds  and  seedlings, 
representing  20  years  of  research  in  handling 
seed  for  reforestation  work.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C,  at  $2.75  each;  ask  for 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  654.  For  a 
description  of  it  write  Press  Service,  USDA, 
and  ask  for  No.  2475. 


Now  you  say 


PMA 


"Our  office  really  enjoyed  the  'road  back' 
from  AAA,  ACA,  and  ACP,  and  now  we  arrive 
at  PMA.  In  our  most  recent  mall  we  re- 
ceived the  title  PTA.  Of  course  there  is 
nothing  more  wonderful  than  parents  and 
teachers;  however,  we  do  pride  ourselves  on 
being  parents  of  agriculture  and  teachers 
by  advising  soil  practices  and  giving  other 
beneficial  instructions  to  progressive  farm- 
ers. We  can't  take  PTA  credit — but  are  out 
here  to  achieve  all  meritorious  awards  for 
our  invincible  PMA."  (Mary  Lou  Fennell, 
PMA,  Moberly,  Mo.) 

A  Scot  heads  beef  cattle  work 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Clark,  a  Scot  who  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1929 
with  a  degree  in  agriculture,  took  further 
work  at  the  University  of  Manitoba,  and  his 
M.  S.  and  Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, now  heads  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry work  on  beef  and  dual-purpose  cattle, 
succeeding  the  late  W.  H.  Black.  Dr.  Clark 
worked  at  Minnesota's  University  Farm  until 
1937,  then  joined  the  staff  of  Montana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  where  he  be- 
came a  USDA  animal  husbandryman, 
stationed  there  in  1946.  His  headquarters 
will  now  be  at  Denver. 


Home  electrification  specialist 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
appointed  Elizabeth  O'Kelley  as  regional 
home  electrification  specialist  to  aid  in  pro- 
gram planning  and  activities  for  the  benefit 
of  cooperative  members.  She  will  serve  in 
the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina.  She  received  her 
Master's  degree  in  Home  Management  and 
Household  Equipment  from  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  specialized  in  nu- 
trition at  the  Florida  State  University. 

"Got"  department 

The  word  "got"  still  brings  repercussions, 
Says  a  correspondent  in  OFAR:  "I  heartily 
agree  with  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Read  that  this  word 
is  much  overworked  and  mistised.  The 
definition  of  the  word  'got,'  as  I  understand 
it,  is  'to  obtain  something  through  struggle'; 
hence,  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  say  'I  got 
married,'  unless  it  was  a  tuh-riffik  struggle. 
It  should  be  all  right  to  say  'I've  got  to  work.' 
If  dictated  letters  were  'roughed  out'  before 
typing  to  final  form  many  of  these  over- 
worked and  misused  words  could  be  elimi- 
nated. It  is  seldom  that  the  dictators,  'the 
wizards  of  ah's',  can  visualize  what  they  dic- 
tate in  black  and  white." 

Weak  ooze  of  words 

Writes  a  British  physician  admonishing 
his  colleagues  not  to  be  obscure:  "  'It  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  the  evaluation  of  the 
nutritional  status  of  a  community  should  in- 
clude assessments  of  the  environmental 
conditions  under  which  individual  members 
live  and  work.'  As  Mr.  Ivor  Brown  has 
pointed  out,  such  writing  produces  a  slow 
weak  ooze  of  words  instead  of  a  keen  force- 
ful jet.  The  double  negative  is  a  common 
way  of  making  a  simple  negative  harder  to 
understand  and  if  we  read  'It  is  by  no  means 
far  from  infrequently  that  the  absence  of 
tubercle  bacilli  is  not  invariably  detected,' 
few  of  us  can  say  whether  tubercle  bacilli 
are  present  or  not  (nor  do  we  care.)" 

The   potato 

The  Indians  of  South  America  were  very 
familiar  with  potatoes  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  They 
were  already  cultivating  the  kinds  they  had 
selected  as  best  for  food.  By  exposing  the 
tubers  to  frost,  treading  the  soft  mush,  and 
drying  it  in  the  wind,  they  made  the  first 
dehydrated  potato  product,  chuno.  But  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  did  not  bring  potatoes  to 
Britain  from  Virginia.  In  the  first  place 
he  never  visited  Virginia.  Secondly,  there 
were  no  potatoes  there  had  he  done  so.  The 
first  use  of  potatoes  by  western  man  was 
for  ship's  stores,  chiefly  as  a  cure  for  scurvy. 
The  rest  of  this  spud  story  is  in  Redcliffe  N. 
Salaman's  "The  History  and  Social  Influence 
of  the  Potato,"  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Barnes  joins  ARA 

Dr.  Carleton  P.  Barnes  has  recently  entered 
the  Office  of  the  Administrator  of  Agricultural 
Research  from  Plant  Industry  Station,  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  where  he  worked  on  the  use, 
management,  and  productivity  of  different 
soil  types.  A  native  of  Connecticut,  he  grad- 
uated from  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Forestry 
in  1926,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
geography  at  Clark  University.  In  1929  he 
entered  the  Division  of  Land  Economics, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and,  ex- 
cept for  a  2-year  loan  to  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration, remained  there  until  1937,  when 
he  joined  the  former  Office  of  Land  Use  Co- 
ordination which  work  he  left  in  1944  to 
enter  the  Division  of  Soil  Survey  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering.  He  will  coordinate  ARA 
projects  concerned  with  soils,  water,  and 
forests. 


International  Wheat  Council 

You  may  get  a  summary  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  International  Wheat  Council 
held  in  London,  November  \-i,  as  described 
by  Stanley  Andrews,  Director  of  FAR  and 
head  of  the  U.  S.  Delegation,  by  writing  Press 
Service,  USDA,  and  asking  for  No.  2409. 

More  verbalism 

"I  would  not  say  the  following  have  been 
used  in  your  columns  but  much  too  often  by 
our  field  personnel  in  daily  conversation: 
"These  kind — those  kind — quite  a  few — this 
or  either  thai: — hot  water  heater — and  with- 
out when  unless  is  intended.' "  (Thanks, 
Julian  Dyer,  SCS  of  Kentucky.) 

Nuckols  retires 

Sam  Nuckols,  a  native  of  Missouri,  who 
took  his  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  at  that  State's 
university,  and  entered  USDA  in  1914,  has 
retired.  He  worked  a  decade  on  farm  man- 
agement studies  on  the  cost  of  sugar  beet 
production,  and  for  25  years  on  growing  and 
improving  the  crop.  He  was  stationed  at  the 
Scottsbluff,  Nebr.,  field  station  of  PISAE. 
Credited  to  him  are  a  long  list  of  signal  ad- 
vances in  his  chosen  field  most  of  which  now 
form  part  of  standard  practice.  His  35  years 
with  the  Department  were  marked  by  an 
almost  obsessive  passion  for  getting  results 
and  his  achievements  were  many  indeed. 


Pentzer  promoted 

Wilbur  T.  Pentzer,  a  plant  physiologist 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering  since  1926,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  the  late  D.  F.  Fisher  as 
head  of  research  on  handling,  transportation, 
and  storage  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  A 
native  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  he  graduated  from 
Oregon  State  and  holds  a  master's  from  Iowa 
State.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  PISAE's 
laboratory  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  for  20  years  work- 
ing on  methods  of  precooling,  ventilating, 
and  refrigerating  produce  during  transpor- 
tation and  storage  which  are  now  in  general 
use  in  the  Southwest. 

Coast  Guard  career 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy  has  recently  an- 
nounced a  competitive  examination  for  ap- 
pointment of  cadets  to  the  Academy  at  New 
London,  Conn.  Applications  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  January  15,  1950.  Interested  young 
men  should  write  for  details  to  the  Com- 
mandant (FTP),  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. — if  you  will  be  between  17 
and  22"  as  of  July  1,  1950,  have  perfect  health, 
and  desire  an  adventurous  career  as  a  Coast 
Guard  officer.  The  Academy  is  a  top- 
engineering  school;  graduates  get  a  B.  S.  in 
marine  engineering,  and  a  commission  as  a 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  ensign.  The  4-year  course 
is  free. 

Gaines  and  Lewis  to  ARA 

Stanley  Gaines  of  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion and  Harold  Lewis  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  have  joined  the 
information  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration.  A  native  of  North 
Dakota  and  an  ex-newspaperman,  Gaines  has 
been  in  USDA  18  years.  In  1944  he  left  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
where  he  had  edited  Agriculture  in  the 
Americas,  to  join  Inf.  After  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  passed  he  was  assigned 
to  work  involving  publication  of  research 
carried  on  thereunder,  and  he  continues  at 
this  job  in  ARA.  Lewis  entered  USDA  a 
decade  ago  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
where  he  was  assistant  extension  editor.  He 
has  done  information  work  in  various  offices, 
including  AAA  and  PMA.  A  native  of  Iowa, 
he  graduated  from  Iowa  State  in  agricultural 
journalism. 
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DDT-resistanf  mosquitoes 

USDA  entomologists  have  found  strains  of 
mosquitoes  resistant  to  DDT  along  the  east 
coast  of  Florida.  For  more  details  on  this 
write  the  editor  of  USDA  and  ask  for  No.  2468. 

Learn  to  read  faster 

We  still  have  about  150  copies  of  the  2-page 
mimeograohed  sheet  by  William  R.  Van 
Dersal.  SCS.  entitled  "Some  Ideas  on  Rapid 
Reading."  If  you  want  one,  and  we  do  mean 
one.  please  write  and  do  not  phone  the  editor 
of  USDA — see  back-page  masthead. 

Books  farmers  like 

If  Interested  In  books  farm  families  read 
and  buy,  see  Beulah  Canterbury's  "Selling 
Books  to  the  Farmer — Some  Points  To  Con- 
sider" in  Publisher's  Weekly  for  October  1; 
published  by  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  W.  45.  New 
York  City  19;  single  copies  20  cents. 

Tomato  grown  from  flower  in  vitro 

In  Science  for  November  11,  J.  P.  Nitsch 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Biology,  Pasa- 
dena, reported  on  raising  in  vitro  tomato 
fruits  from  flowers  that  had  been  separated 
from  the  plant.  Growth  of  the  severed  blos- 
som did  not  occur  in  a  medium  containing 
mineral  salts,  sucrose,  thiamine,  and  cystine, 
until  sterile  juice  from  either  green  or  red 
tomatoes  w-as  added. 

Dr.  Humphreys  dies 

Dr.  William  Jackson  Humphreys  who,  as 
professor  of  meteorological  physics  in  the 
Weather  Bureau  from  1905  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1935,  was  an  employe^  of  USDA,  died 
November  3.  aged  87.  Dr.  Humphreys  was 
also  professor  of  the  same  subject  at  George 
Washington  University  from  1911  until  1934. 
A  native  Virginian  educated  at  Washington 
and  Lee  and  Johns  Hopkins,  he  was  instructor 
in  physics  in  the  University  of  Virginia  from 
1897  until  1905.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
important  expeditions  and  of  many  scientific 
bodies,  and  he  was  widely  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  the  author  of  numerous  popular  books. 

Farm  editors  in  Mexico 

With  USDA  officials  as  mentors,  and  led  by 
J.  K.  McClarren,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
6  well-known  scribes  returned  recentl"  from 
a  foot-and-mouth  inspection  tour  In  Mexico. 
Well  satisfied  with  the  facts  and  evidence 
offered,  and  better  equipped  to  judge  prog- 
ress in  this  critical  battle  front,  the  so- 
journers there  included  Jim  Russey  of  Des 
Moines,  Henry  Biederman  of  Ft.  Worth,  Tom 
Richardson  of  Dallas,  George  Montgomery  of 
Topeka,  Ralnh  Hansen  of  Aberdeen,  and  Paul 
Friggens  (Farm  Journal).  Accompanying 
them  homeward  was  Director  Keith  Hime- 
baugh.  Office  of  Information,  who  had  been 
in  Guatemala  and  FJ  Salvador  observing  our 
technical  collaboration  work  there. 

Prepackaged  citrus 

Housewives  like  citrus  fruits  in  take-home- 
size  mesh  bags,  but  shippers  and  handlers 
have  problems!  A  2-year  study  by  John  R. 
Winston,  G.  A.  Meckstroth,  and  G.  Lee  Rob- 
erts of  USDA  indicates  that  such  packages 
must  have  better  care  all  along  the  line. 
Most  of  the  bagged  crop  Is  repeatedly  handled 
piece  by  piece  and  most  bags  are  now  hand- 
packed.  But  conveyor  systems  are  being  in- 
stalled to  move  the  ba^s  from  packers  to  cars 
for  shipment,  and  automatic  bag-filling  ma- 
chines are  also  under  trial.  The  biggest  need 
Is  for  an  economically  satisfactory  master 
container  that  can  be  used  to  reduce  han- 
dling at  both  shipping  points  and  the  mar- 
ket— say  a  2-bushel  wire-bound  crate  or  a 
kraft  multiwall  bailer  or  overbag — but  the 
former  is  costly  and  the  latter  retards  cooling 
and  promotes  decay.    The  study  continues. 


Recommended  reading 

"The  High  Cost  of  Error,"  a  talk  delivered 
by  Secretary  Brannan  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Grange,  November  19; 
to  get  conies  write  the  editor  of  USDA  and 
ask  for  Nj.  24C6. 

Book  on  extension  work 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City  27.  has  just  released  a  new  book, 
"Rural  America  and  the  Extension  Service," 
by  Edmund  deS.  Brunner  and  E.  Hsin  Pao 
Yang,  priced  at  $2.80  for  paper-bound  and 
S3  for  cloth-bound  copies. 

Amended  compensation  act 

Public  Law  357,  approved  October  14. 
amended  the  Federal  Employees  Compensa- 
tion Act  to  provide  substantial  increases  for 
employees  injured  in  the  performance  of  offi- 
cial duty.  Ask  your  own  personnel  officers 
about  its  provisions. 

Use  editor's  name 

When  you  write  to  the  editor  of  USDA — 
and  please  ask  him  only  for  items  he  admits 
he  has — you'll  get  quicker  service  if  you  use 
his  name,  which  will  always  be  found  em- 
bedded in  the  last-page  masthead,  bottom 
last  column. 

"The  Teller" 

We  have  just  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
excellent  out-of-hour  processed  office  news 
of  this  title  issued  by  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration's Area  Finance  Office  n  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  It  is  a  monthly,  amusing  and 
informative  by  turns,  and  an  excellent  morale 
tonic. 

New  hog-cholera  virus 

A  form  of  hog-cholera  virus  never  before 
recognized  may  have  been  responsible  for 
recent  swine  losses  in  the  Midwest,  say  USDA 
veterinarians.  However,  the  variant  is  not 
too  widely  different  from  the  regular  virus. 
For  more  detail  write  the  editor  of  USDA  and 
ask  for  No.  2396. 

What  an  outlook  conference  is 

If  you  have  been  hearing  about  outlook 
conferences,  but  simply  don't  know  what 
they  are,  write  the  editor  of  USDA  and  ask 
for  Frank  Jeter's  radio  talk  on  the  subject 
after  he  attended  the  most  recent  one.  This 
sound,  earthy  talk  by  North  Carolina's  vet- 
eran extension  editor  constitutes  about  the 
best  humanizing  of  economic  information 
we  ever  ran  across. 

Matters  linguistic 

Why  do  we  say  or  write  "at  this  time"? 
What's  the  matter  with  "now"?  What  word 
did  people  use  to  describe  a  counterclockwise 
motion  before  there  were  clocks — or  counter- 
clocks?  Is  a  "promptress"  a  woman  who  is 
on  time?  Does  anything  ever  happen  ad- 
vertently and  is  there  ever  a  toward  incident? 
(Thanks,  John  T.  Winterich,  of  Saturday- 
Review  of  Literature.) 

More  spinach 

Spinach,  a  native  of  Western  Asia,  was  cul- 
tivated by  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians, 
was  probably  transplanted  to  North  Africa 
and  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  derived  its  name 
from  Spain — first  Spanish  plant,  then  by  con- 
traction spinach.  It  spread  to  European 
countries  and  finally  to  the  U.  S.  where 
Thomas  Jefferson  records  planting  it  in  his 
garden  at  Monticello  in  1811.  Now  we  each 
put  away  something  like  4.2  pounds  of  fresh 
spinach,  farm-weight  figure,  per  year,  and 
even  though  its  calcium  is  suspect  today 
the  vitamin  A  is  still  there. 


Poultry  and  rabbit  grading 

The  Secretary  has  approved  the  new  regu- 
lations governing  the  inspection  and  grading 
of  poultry  and  domestic  rabbits.  They  be- 
come effective  January  1.  For  more  detail 
write  Press  Service,  USDA,  Washington  25. 
D.  C.  and  ask  for  No.  2418. 

"The  Export  Picture" 

This  is  a  talk  given  recently  by  Stanley 
Andrews,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.  It  deals  largely  with 
cotton,  and  is  packed  with  factual  informa- 
tion. To  get  a  copy  write  the  editor  of  USDA 
and  ask  for  No.  2415. 

Co-ops 

New  Miscellaneous  Report  No.  134  from 
Farm  Credit  Administration  is  a  "Handbook 
on  Major  Regional  Farm  Supply  Purchasing 
Cooperatives,  1947-48."  Get  copies  from  the 
Director  of  Information  and  Extension,  FCA. 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Diseased  ponderosa  pine  salvage 

A  method  has  been  devised  by  forest  path- 
ologists of  the  Agricultural  Research  Admin- 
istration for  furthering  the  orderly  salvage 
of  diseased  ponderosa  pines  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region  that  might  otherwise  be  a 
complete  loss.  For  details  write  the  editor  of 
USDA  and  ask  for  No.  2458. 

Lygus  bug  control 

Agronomists  and  entomologists  of  the 
USDA  and  the  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  have  found  out  how  to  control  the 
destructive  Lygus  bug  in  the  alfalfa  seed- 
producing  areas  of  Utah  and  neighboring 
States  by  dusting  with  DDT  in  a  way  that 
does  not  destroy  pollinating  bees.  Thus  the 
usual  yields  of  150  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
are  doubled. 

Cool  cave  in  Kansas 

The  Atchison  Natural  Cooler  Cave  was  in- 
spected December  12  by  the  Kansas  State 
USDA  Council,  composed  of  representatives 
of  some  17  State  and  Federal  agricultural 
agencies  in  the  State.  The  inspection  trip 
was  made  not  only  to  be  sure  the  cave  was 
still  there,  and  cool,  but  so  that  agricultural 
leaders  might  become  acquainted  with  its 
very  real  storage  possibilities. 

Three  new  publications 

"The  Farm  Real  Estate  Situation,  1947^48 
and  1948^9,"  by  W.  H.  Scofield  and  R.  D. 
Davidson  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics is  Circular  No.  823.  *  *  *  "The 
Balance  Sheet  and  Current  Financial  Trends 
in  Agriculture,  1949."  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  Norman  J.  Wall,  BAE,  is  Agricul- 
ture Information  Bulletin  No.  1.  *  •  * 
"The  Relationship  of  Machine  Milking  to  the 
Incidence  and  Severity  of  Mastitis,"  by  the 
late  Edward  B.  Meigs  and  associates  in  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  Is  Technical  Bulle- 
tin No.  992.  USDA  for  October  10  explained 
how  to  get  printed  publications. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  (July 
1,  1949),  as  containing  administrative  Infor- 
mation required  for  proper  transaction  of  the 
public  business.  T.  Swann  Harding,  Editor 
of  USDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Wash- 
ington or  field  employees,  please  write  instead 
of  phoning. 
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